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In  an  endeavor  to  fix  the  place  of 
Homer  in  History  and  in  the  Egyptian 
Chronology,  now  in  some  degree  estab¬ 
lished,  I  may  perhaps  be  allowed,  for  the 
sake  of  clearness,  to  begin  by  stating  my 
point  of  departure. 

I  am  among  those  who  have  contend¬ 
ed— 

1.  That  the  poems  of  Homer  were  in 
the  highest  sense  historical,  as  a  record  of 
“  manners  and  characters,  feelings  and 
tastes,  races  and  countries,  principles  and 
institutions.”* 

2.  That  there  was  a  solid  nucleus  of 
fact  in  his  account  of  the  Trojan  War. 

3.  That  there  were  no  adequate  data  for 
assigning  to  him,  or  to'  the  Troka,  a  place 
in  Chronology.t 

4.  That  his  Chronology  was  to  be  found 
in  his  Cienealogies,  which  were  usually 

•  '*  Studies  on  Homer  and  the  Homeric 
Aae,"  vol.  i.,  pp.  35-6;  Juventus  Mundi,  p.  7. 

T  Studies,  vol.J.,  p.  37  ;  Juv.  Mundi,  p.  6. 
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careful  and  consistent,  and  which  therefore 
served  to  establish  a  relative  series  of 
persons  and  events,  within  his  proper 
sphere,  buf  did  not  supply  links  of  definite 
connection  with  the  general  course  of  hu¬ 
man  affairs  outside  of  that  sphere  in  time 
or  place.* 

5.  That  there  was  no  extravagance  in 
supposing  he  might  have  lived  within  a 
half  century  after  the  War,  though  he  was 
certainly  not  an  eye-witness  of  it.t 

6.  That  there  was  very  strong  reason  to 
believe  that  he  lived  before  the  Dorian 
conquest  of  the  Peloponnesos.f 

And  in  1868  §  1  pointed  out  that  the 

*  Juv.  Mundi,  p.  3. 

+  Studies,  vol.  i.,  p.  37. 

;  Studies,  vol.  i.,  p.  37,  and  Juv.  Mundi, 
p.  6. 

^  In  1867,  Professor  Lauch,  of  Munich,  pub¬ 
lished  his  valuable  tract  called  Homer  und 
..Cgypten,”  in  which  he  traces  philologically 
numerous  notes  of  connection  between  the 
Poems  and  Egypt,  of  which  the  text  itself 
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time  might  be  at  hand,  when  from  further 
investigations  it  would  be  possible  to  define 
with  greater  precision  those  periods  of 
the  Egyptian  Chronology,  to  which  the 
Homeric  Poems,  and  their  subject,  apjjear- 
ed  to  be  related.  It  appears  to  me  that 
the  time  has  now  come  to  expand  and  add 
to  the  suggestions  whicti  even  at  that  time 
I  ventured  to  submit.* 

In  the  argument  I  am  now  about  to 
introduce,  it  is  not  necessary  to  beg  any  of 
the  questions  which  relate  to  the  existence 
of  one  or  several  Homers,  or  to  the  refer¬ 
ence  of  the  two  Poems  to  the  same  au¬ 
thorship,  or  to  deal  with  the  subject  of 
subsequent  textual  manipulation.  By  the 
word  Homer,  which  probably  means  no 
more  than  Composer,  it  is  not  necessary 
at  this  stage  to  understand  more  than  “  the 
Poet  or  Poets  from  whom  proceeded  the 
substance  of  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey.” 

Without  at  all  impairing  the  force  of 
these  admissions,  I  wish  now  to  carry  the 
propositions  themselves  greatly  farther, 
and  to  offer  various  presumptions,  which 
combinedly  carry  us  some  way  on  the  road 
to  proof,  of  a  distinct  relation  of  time  be¬ 
tween  the  Homeric  Poems,  and  other 
incidents  of  human  history,  which  are  ex¬ 
traneous  to  them,  but  are  already  in  the 
main  reduced  into  chronological  order  and 
succession — namely,  part  of  the  series  of 
Egyptian  Dynasties.  If  this  relation  shall 
be  established,  it  indirectly  embraces  a 
further  relation  to  the  Chronology  of  the 
Hebrew  Records.  The  whole  taken  to¬ 
gether  may  soon  come  to  supply  the  rudi¬ 
ments  of  a  corpus  of  regular  history,  likely, 
as  I  trust,  to  be  much  enlarged,  and  advanc¬ 
ed  towards  perfect  order  and  perspicuity, 
from  Assyrian  and  other  sources,  some  of 
them  Eastern,  others  lying  on  the  cincture  of 
the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

We  have  seen  that,  until  lately,  the 
Poems,  even  if  offering  within  their  own 
area  a  wide  space  of  solid  and  coherent 
ground,  yet  seemed  to  float  like  Delos  on 
the  sea  of  time. 


would  for  the  most  part  convey  no  idea  to  the 
ordinary  reader.  I  received  this  treatise, 
though  his  great  courtes)',  from  himself  in 
1873.  He  describes  this  essay  towards  a  con¬ 
nection  of  the  two  as  the  first  (p.  40),  and  as, 
therefore,  requiring  indulgence.  His  line  of 
movement  is  however  distinct  from,  though 
parallel  to  mine.  To  a  certain  extent  Sir  G. 
Wilkinson  had  touched  on  the  same  matter 
as  Professor  Lauch. 

*  Juv.  Mundi,  chap,  v.,  p.  143. 


The  present  century,  and  the  present 
generation,  have  been  enriched  by  a  sup¬ 
ply  of  new  materials.  When  the  great 
Egyptian  Empire  came  to  be  the  subject 
of  real  knowledge,  another  waif  of  history 
was  firmly  set  upon  the  shore ;  and  the 
deciphering  of  the  inscriptions  of  the 
Egyptian  monuments  and  papyri  has  open¬ 
ed  new  lights,  of  some  of  which  I  hope 
to  show  the  value. 

Those  who  attach  weight  to  the  specu¬ 
lations  of  the  ancients  individually  on  the 
date  of  Homer  or  of  the  Poems,  may  find 
them  set  out  and  discussed  in  Dr.  H. 
Diintzer’s  Hotnerische  Fragen,  chap,  iv.* 
The  different  opinions  seem  to  agree  only 
in  this,  that  they  have  no  distinctly  histori¬ 
cal  or  evidential  basis.  They  are  opinions, 
.and  nothing  more.  But  they  range  over 
the  whole  period  between  the  time  of  the 
Capture,  and  the  date  of  the  Olympiad 
ofCoroebus,  776  n.c.  The  Capture  itself 
was  placed  by  some  in  the  twelfth  century, 
but  more  commonly  in  the  thirteenth,  till 
Eratosthenes  computed  it  to  have  taken 
place  in  the  year  1183  b.c.  Collateral 
knowledge,  and  the  growth  of  critical  arts, 
have  opened  to  us  paths,  which  were 
closed  at  earlier  dates  to  better  men.  Be¬ 
fore  proceeding,  however,  to  extend  gen¬ 
erally  the  ground  of  the  propositions,  I 
shall  submit  some  remarks  in  confirmation 
on  the  Second  and  Sixth  of  them,  and 
thus,  I  hope,  to  prepare  the  way  for  the 
more  strictly  historical  argument. 

The  doctrine  of  the  nucleus  of  fact  ap¬ 
pears  to  have,  derived,  and  that  very 
recently,  most  powerful  confirmations  from 
the  progress  of  Archaeology.  The  re¬ 
searches  of  General  Cesnola  in  Cyprus 
resulted  in  obtaining  a  collection  of  sculp¬ 
tured  objects,  which  considerably  enlarged 
the  range  of  pre-historic  Art ;  and  of  im¬ 
plements  and  utensils,  exhibiting  so  exten¬ 
sive  an  use  of  uncombined  copper,  and 
so  clear  and  wide  an  application  of  that 
metal  to  cutting  purposes,  as  at  once  to 
suggest  a  modification  of  the  theoriw  of 
those  who,  in  arranging  what  may  be 
termed  their  metallic  periods,  assume  that 
the  age  of  bronze  invariably  came  in  im¬ 
mediate  succession  to  the  age  of  stone. 
These  objects  were  partially  opened  to 
view  in  London  during  the  autumn  of 
1872,  on  their  way  to  their  new  home  in 
America. 
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Still  more,  and  much  more,  important 
have  been  the  excavations  of  Dr.  Schlie- 
mann.  His  large  collections  have  been 
inspected  at  Athens  by  Professor  Burnpuf 
of  Athens,  and  by  Mr.  Newton  of  the 
British  Museum.  In  this  country  we  have 
had  the  opportunity  of  such  examination 
as  Dr.  Schliemann’s  collection  of  photo¬ 
graphs,  in  some  instances  rather  imper¬ 
fectly  executed,  would  allow.  Reviews  of 
high  authority  have,  within  a  few  weeks  of 
the  publication  of  the  “  Ausgrabungen,” 
recognized  their  importance  in  elaborate 
essays.  The  careful  and  able  article  of 
the  Quarterly  Rextietv,  in  particular,  accepts 
as  completely  proved  the  existence  of  a 
pre-historic  city  (I  use  the  epithet  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  Greek  History  as  commonly  re¬ 
ceived)  on  the  small  hill  of  Hissarlik  in 
the  Troad,  sacked  by  enemies,  and  con¬ 
sumed  by  fire ;  one  which  exhibits  signs  of 
wealth  and  considerable  civilization,  and 
which  lies  under  the  several  beds  of  dibris 
belonging  to  three  subsequent  locations  on 
the  same  spot.  And,  of  these  three,  the 
most  modem  is  the  Ilium  Noi<um,  which 
has  for  the  approximate  date  of  its  founda¬ 
tion  about  700  B.c.  The  two  sets  of  in¬ 
termediate  possessors  of  the  ground  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  been  composed  of  less  civi¬ 
lized  tribes,  probably  from  Thrace,  and  to 
have  erected  slighter  habitations  with  the 
incidents  of  ruder  life.  A  real  objective 
Troy  is  thus,  for  the  first  time,  with  some 
marked  notes  of  probability,  presented  to 
our  view. 

Of  the  two  very  distinct  senses  which  I 
have  specified  above,  and  in  either  of 
which  the  Poems  may,  or  may  not,  be  his¬ 
torical,  one  is  but  little  illustrated  either 
way  in  detail  by  these  remarkable  discov¬ 
eries.  There  may  have  been  a  real  Troy, 
and  a  real  sack  and  conflagration  of  Troy, 
and  yet  not  one  of  the  characters,  or  of 
the  other  incidents  of  the  tale,  may  ever 
have  existed.  But  in  the  other  and  higher 
sense  in  which,  taught  always  by  the  text 
itself,  I  have  ever  cpntended  that  the 
Poems  are  historical,  these  researches  have 
apparently  provided  us  with  some,  and 
perhaps  with  sufficient  means  of  carrying 
the  question  to  a  final  issue.  I  shall  not 
here  attempt  to  examine  this  matter  in  de¬ 
tail.  It  would  not  suit  the  present  design, 
which  is  to  effect  something  towards  link¬ 
ing  the  Homeric  Poems  with  the  general 
history  of  the  world.  But  I  will  briefly 
furnish  in  the  form  of  Theses,  a  compari- 
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son,  in  a  number  of  leading  points  of 
usages  and  manners,  between  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  the  Poems  and  what  we  have 
thus  far  every  reason  to  believe  to  be  the 
testimony  rendered  by  the  excavations  of 
this  intelligent,  enterprising,  and  indefati¬ 
gable  explorer. 

I  admit,  indeed,  that  in  no  view  of  the 
case  do  the  discoveries  of  Dr.  Schliemann 
avail  or  assist  towards  the  design  of  fixing 
for  the  Trojan  War  a  place  in  Chronology. 
Any  opinion  whatever  may  be  held  with 
reference  to  these  excavations,  without 
either  strengthening  or  enfeebling  the 
arguments  which  have  been,  or  may  be 
offered  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  a  date  for 
Homer.  M.  Francois  Lenormant  consid¬ 
ers  that  we  have  reached  a  point  at  which 
we  may  hope  to  find  a  chronological  basis 
for  the  Trojan  War  and  the  Pelopid 
dynasty;  but  entirely  declines  to  allow 
that  the  Schliemann  excavations  have 
given  us  the  Homeric  Troy.  He  con¬ 
ceives  that  the  objects  recovered  belong  to 
an  older  period  and  city.  I  confine  my¬ 
self  altogether  to  a  rapid  notice  of  the  re¬ 
lation  between  these  excavations  and  the 
Homeric  text.  It  appears  to  me  to  be,  as 
far  as  it  goes,  one  of  undeniable  and  even 
somewhat  dose  correspondence.  But 
neither  will  the  correspondence  determine 
the  chronological  question,  nor  the  failure 
to  establish  it  impede  that  determina¬ 
tion. 

1.  The  Excavations  present  to  us  the 
handiwork,  in  the  City  disclosed,  amidst 
other  remains  of  dwellings  not  durable  or 
solid,  of  great  primitive  Builders.*  Even 
so  the  Poems,  which  represent  the  walls 
of  Troy  as  the  work  of  Poseidon,  thus 
place  the  City  in  immediate  relation  to  the 
great  Building  race  of  prehistoric  times, 
which  has  left  traces  of  its  works  at  so 
many  points  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean. 

2.  The  Excavations,  according  to  our 
present  information,  present  to  us  copper 
as  the  staple  material  of  the  implements, 
utensils,  and  of  the  weapons,  so  far  as  they 
were  metallic,  of  the  inhabitants  of  Troy. 
So  do  the  Poems. 

3.  The  Excavation^  appear  to  show,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  general  prevalence  of  cop- 


*  Schliemann,  Photographische  Abbildun- 
gen,  Tafel  218.  The  Edinburgh  Review, 

1874,  p.  529. 
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per,  an  occasional  use  of  Bronze.* * * § **  So,  if 
I  am  right  in  holding  that  Kuanos  proba¬ 
bly  signifies  Bronze,t  do  the  Poems.  I 
may  add  a  remark.  The  two  Battle-axes, 
w'hich  have  been  determined  by  chemical 
analysis  to  be  of  bronze,  were  found  in 
immediate,  or  close  juxtaposition  with  the 
mass  of  the  more  precious  objects.  The 
presumption  is  thus  raised  that  they  be¬ 
longed  to  the  Royal  House,  or  to  the 
wealthy.  Now,  as  tin  is  in  Homer  a 
metal  of  high  value  and  rarity,^  bronze 
axes  would  evidently  be  costly,  and  their 
use  confined  to  the  highest  classes. 

4.  The  Excavations  have  supplied  two 

head-dresses  or  ornaments  of  pure  gold.§ 
These  appear  to  supply  a  perfect  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  avadeofiT),  the  twined 

or  plaited  fillet  (of  gold),  which  formed 
part  of  the  head-dress  of  Andromachfe,j| 
lorn  off  in  the  agony  of  her  grief  on  Hec¬ 
tor’s  death.  These  ornaments  form  part  of 
Dr.  Schliemann’s  “  Treasure,”  which  he, 
not  without  reasonable  presumption,  con¬ 
ceives  to  have  been  lost,  or  put  away,  in 
an  endeavor  to  save  it  on  account  of  its 
great  imjwrtdnce.  And  the  passage  in  the 
Iliad  testifies  to  the  great  significance  of 
this  head-dress ;  of  which  a  portion,  the 
Kprjdefivov  or  turban,  was  presented,  so 
runs  the  legend,  to  the  princess  by  Aphro¬ 
dite  on  her  marriage  day.^ 

5.  Among  his  other  treasures  Dr. 
Schliemann  has  found  six  oblong  plates, 
said  to  be  of  silver, which  he  takes  to  be 
the  taUnia  of  Homer,  and  which  range  in 
weight  from  171  up  to  190  grammes;  they 
may  be  taken  roughly  at  five  ounces  each, 
more  or  less,  and  at  the  present  value  of 
twenty-five  shillings  in  our  money.  Such 
plates  evidently  belong  to  an  epoch  when 
the  use  of  the  precious  metals  was  un¬ 
known  in  minor  transactions  of  exchange, 
but  when  they  might  be  employed  (i)  as 
stored  wealth ;  (2)  in  manufacture  of  rare 
and  valuable  objects  for  great  and  royal 
households ;  (3)  in  simple  and  at  the  same 
time  considerable  payments  or  presents. 
Now  this  is  the  very  light  in  which  the  use 


*  Schliemann,  Trojanische  Alterthllmer,  p. 

323. 

uv.  Mundi,  p.  537. 
bid. 

§  Quarterly  Review,  pp.  552-3. 

I  II.  xxii.  468-72. 

\ Ibid. 

**  Photographische  Abbildungen,  Tafel  200, 
and  p.  52  of  description. 


of  these  metals  is  represented  to  us  by  the 
Poem  throughout.  In  the  last  named  use 
of  them,  we  have  the  two  examples  of  the 
fee  to  the  successful  J  udge,*  and  of  the 
fourth  prize  in  the  Chariot  race,t  each  of 
which  consists  of  two  talents  of  gold. 
We  havfc  no  mention  of  talents  of  silver 
in  the  Poems ;  but  the  same  state  of  things 
which  would  lead  to  the  handling  of  the 
one  metal  in  this  way  would  probably  have 
the  same  result  with  the  other :  indeed  it  is 
plain  from  the  Poems  that  silver  and  gold 
were  much  more  nearly  on  a  par  as  to 
value  than  they  now  are. 

6.  There  is  no  trace  in  the  Excavations 
of  any  image  which  could  be  employed 
for  purposes  of  jjopular  worship.  Indeed 
there  is  no  representation,  apparently,  of 
the  human  face  or  form  proper,  but  only 
scratchings,  and  perhaps  some  partial 
moulding,  not  rude  only  but  generally  re¬ 
pulsive,  and  executed  on  the  face  of  some 
jug  or  like  vessel.  It  has  been  much  con¬ 
tested  whether  the  Poems  bear  any  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  use  of  statues  in  Divine  wor¬ 
ship.  ■  Col.  Mure  argues  strongly  the 
affirmative,  from  the  deposition  of  the 
votive  robe  “  on  the  knees”  of  Athenb.f 
But  when  Homer’s  intense  feeling  for  Art 
is  considered,  it  would  seem  that  if  there 
had  been  anything  like  well-wrought 
statues,  or  any  frequent  use  of  images  as 
objects  of  veneration,  the  reference  must 
have  been  more  specific,  and  must  almost 
certainly,  in  one  form  or  other,  and  proba¬ 
bly  in  several,  have  recurred.  The  most 
probable  supposition  seems  to  be  that 
there  was  in  the  temple  of  Athene,  and 
possibly  in  other  temples,  some  rude  figure 
of  wood,  one  of  the  $6ava  mentioned  by 
Pausanias  as  the  archaic  description  of 
statue  for  purposes  of  religion.  Such  an 
object  could  not  fail  to  be  consumed  in  the 
conflagration  of  the  city.  In  the' absence 
of  statues  of  the  gods,  as  we  understand 
them,  both  from  the  Poems  and  from  the 
Excavations,  we  seem  to  find  another  re¬ 
markable  correspondence. 

7.  The  remark  may  be  extended  to  Art 
generally.'  Objects  of  fine  Art  in  the 
Poems,  it  [may  be  said  as  a  rule,  are  im¬ 
ported  into  Greece  or  Troas,  and  stand  in* 
immediate  relation  to  the  East,  to  He- 
phaistos,  and  to  the  Phoinikes  as  the  carri- 

*  II.  xviii.,  507. 

II.  xxiii.  269. 

Mure’s  “  Literature  of  Greece  II.  vi. 
303. 
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ers  of  them  by  sea.  Even  so,  I  think,  we 
may  conclude  that  the  higher  ornamental 
objects  disclosed  by  the  Excavations  were 
not  the  productions  of  the  same  people 
who  scratched  hideous  indications  of  eyes, 
noses,  and  the  like,  on  their  earthenware ; 
but  were  imported  from  abroad. 

8.  Again,  with  respect  to  writing.  I  do 
not  presume  to  give  any  opinion  as  to  the 
so-called  Inscriptions  on  the  objects  ex- 
cavatetl  from  the  Troic  level.  They  are 
the  subjects  of  much  debate  among  the 
learned.*  Taking  them  at  the  most,  and 
under  any  of  the  interpretations  which 
have  been  suggested,  the^  seem  to  show 
a  state  of  things  in  which  writing  was 
practically  unknown  for  ordinary  purposes, 
was  struggling  into  the  very  first  stages  of 
alphabetic  use,  was  still  in  a  foreign  cha¬ 
racter,  and  was  the  rare  and  recondite 
possession  of  a  very  few.  But  this  affords 
a  close  parallel  to  the  position  of  writing  in 
the  Homeric  Poems,  where  anything  ap¬ 
proaching  td  it  is  but  twice,  or  more 
probably  but  once,  mentioned,  or  even 
implied. 

9.  In  the  Poem,  iron  is  very  rare.  In 
the  Excavations,  it  has  not  yet  even  ap¬ 
peared.  I  need  hardly  observe  that  it  is  a 
metal  extremely  perishable. 

10.  The  Electron,!  a  mixture  of  gold 
and  silver,  or,  as  some  think,  gold  with 
its  native  silver  unextracted,  has  been 
discovered  by  Dr.  Schliemann  in  a  notable 
case  of  a  cup.  It  is  named,  though  only 
thrice  by  Homer,  once  in  the  abstract  for 
brilliancy,  twice  in  works  of  female  orna- 
ment.J 

11.  There  is  no  trace,  we  are  given  to 
understand,  of  painted  pottery  at  Hissarlik. 
Neither  is  there  in  the  Poems. 

12.  The  larger  works  of  Art  in  the 
Poems  are  never  of  gold,  always  of  silver ; 
although  silver  appears  to  have  been  the 
rarer  (not  the  more  precious)  of  the  two 
metals.  Dr.  Schliemann  has  found  a  vase 
of  silver,  with  a  cup  of  Electron  near  it ; 
but  no  such  vessel  of  gold.  (The  numbers 
are  3585,  3586,  Phptogr.  197.) 

This  is  a  considerable  body  of  evidence ; 
and  the  Excavations  and  the  Poems  thus 
far  greatly  fortify  one  another.  It  may 
hereafter  be  enlarged.  I  do  not  at  any 


*  See  Edinburgh  Review,  April,  1874,  p.  530. 
f  It  is,  however,  much  debated  whether  the 
Electron  of  Homer  means  a  metal  thus  mixed, 
or  amber. 

!  Od.  iv.  73,  and  Od.  xv.  459  ;  xviii.  295. 


rate  expect  a  contrary  movement,  though 
I  admit  it  to  be  possible,  and  do  not  ab^ 
lutely  rely  on  all  the  particulars  I  have 
quoted.  I  observe  a  want  of  substance 
in  the  only  case  of  discrepancy  which  as 
yet  appears  to  have  been  raised.  Dr. 
Schliemann  himself  considers  that  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Iliad  Troy  should  have  had  at 
least  50,000  inhabitants;  and  he  is  disap¬ 
point^  at  its  smallness.  '  He  thinks  it 
limited  to  a  space  about  equal  to  a  square 
of  260  yards.  The  Edinburgh  Review* 
justly  observes,  following  a  hint  of  Mr. 
Clark  in  his  “  Peloponnesus,”  that  the 
walled  city  was  commonly  a  place  of 
strength  and  refuge,  with  a  population  in 
huts  and  cabins  around  it  But  the 
Review  falls  into  the  error  of  representing 
that  the  Poem  describes  Troy  as  a  noble 
city  with  spacious  streets.  This  is  not  so. 
Ilios  in  Homer,  is  lofty,  is  beetling,  is  wind¬ 
swept,  is  sacred,  is  I  know  not  what, 
except  large,  or  well  built,  or  broad,  or 
broad-way^.  True,  he  represents  the 
Trojan  watchfires  t  as  a  thousand  (a  num¬ 
ber  which  I  think  he  never  uses  except 
vaguely — it  is  beyond  his  arithmetical 
faculty  or  habit) ;  and  fifty  men,  but  not 
fifty  Trojans,  by  each.  The  explanation 
is,  that  the  great  numerical  bulk  of  the 
Trojan  force  is  understood  to  have  been 
composed  of  the  Allies,!  who  inhabited  a 
range  of  country  twenty  times  as  large  as 
Troas.  In  a  passage  more  exact  and 
trustworthy, §  for  it  avoids  the  use  of  large 
numbers,  we  are  informed  that  the  Trojans 
proper  were  much  less  than  one- tenth  of 
the  Achaian  force. 

So  much  for  the  gift  Dr.  Schliemann  has 
made  us,  and  for  the  nucleus  of  fact  in  the 
Poems.  A  few  words  now  on  the  Sixth 
Proposition. 

I  must  confess  it  to  be  a  common  as¬ 
sumption,  repeated  in  a  multitude  of  quar¬ 
ters,  that  Homer  was  an  Asiatic  Greek, 
living  after  the  great  eastward  migration. 
I  could  almost  as  easily  believe  him  an 
Englishman,  or  Shakespeare  a  Frenchman, 
or  Dante  an  American. 

In  support  of  this  proposition,  I  have 
seen  but  little  serious  argument.  The  ele¬ 
gant  but  very  slight  treatise  of  Wood 
adopted  it,  and  occupied  the  field  in  this 


*  Edinburgh  Review,  April,  1874,  p.  530. 
+  II.  viii.  562-3. 

I  II.  ii.  130. 

I  II.  ii.  123-8. 
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country,  at  a  period  when  the  systematic 
study  of  the  text  had  not  yet  begun.  The 
passage  in  II.  iv.  51*  requires,  I  think,  no 
such  conclusion.  But  if  it  did  (though 
this  remedy  is  not  one  to  be  lightly  adopt¬ 
ed)  it  ought  itself  to  be  rejected  without 
hesitation  or  mercy.  I  will  only  here  men¬ 
tion  a  few  of  the  arguments  against  the 
opinion  which  denies  to  Homer  a  home  in 
Achaian  Greeie ;  only  premising  that  he 
lived  under  the  voluntary  system,  and 
sang  for  his  bread. 

1.  It  is  the  Achaian  name  and  race,  to 
which  the  Poems  give  paramount  glory. 
But,  after  the  invasion  of  the  Heraclids, 
the  Achaians  had  sunk  to  be  one  of  the 
most  insignificant,  and  indeed  discredited, 
portions  of  the  Greek  people. 

2.  Conversely,  if  Homer  had  sung  at 
such  a  period,  the  Dorians,  supreme  in  the 
Greek  Peninsula,  the  lonians  rising  in 
Attica,  or  distinguished  and  flourishing  in 
Asia  Minor,  could  not  have  failed  to  hold 
a  prominent  and  favorable  position  in  the 
Poems.  Whereas,  while  the  older  names 
of  Arggioi  and  Danaoi  are  constantly  put 
forward,  the  Dorian  name,  but  twice  men¬ 
tioned,  is  altogether  insignificant ;  and  the 
Ionian  name,  besides  being  obscure,  is 
coupled  with  the  epithet  kXKexiruive^, 
tunic-trailing,  in  the  one  place  wliere  the 
Ionian  soldiery  are  introduced ;  t  surely 
a  disparaging  designation  for  troops. 

3.  The  Athenians,  who  had  been  the 
hosts  of  the  non- Dorian  Refugees,  must 
have  been  in  very  high  estimation  with  a 
Bard  sprung  from  them.  But  their 
general  position  in  the  Poems  is  one  of 
inferiority ;  their  chief  is  undistinguished  ; 
he  is  even  capable  of  terror,  which  never 
happens  with  the  great  or  genuine  Achaian 
chieftain ;  and  the  passage  of  the  Cata¬ 
logue,  in  which  he  and  they  are  praised,  is 
wholly  isolated,  stands  in  contrast  with 
the  general  strain  of  the  Catalogue  itself, 
and  is  on  the  whole  the  most  justly  as 
well  as  perhaps  the  most  generally  sus¬ 
pected  passage  in  the  Poems. 

4.  In  the  Greek  Catalogue,  there  are 
about  seventy  points  of  what  may  be  call¬ 
ed  distinct  local  color  or  association.  It 
consists  of  265  lines  ;  out  of  which  from 
twenty  to  thirty  give  the  numbers  in  ships, 
and  a  larger  number  detail  historic  le¬ 
gends.  The  Trojan  Catalogue,  embracing 


*  Studies,  &c.,  vol.  i.  p.  39. 
f  II.  xiii.  685. 


the  whole  west  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  is  in 
62  verses  ;  but  instead  of  having  a  note  of 
local  color  in  each  three  lines  or  there¬ 
abouts,  has  one  in  each  ten.  How  is  this 
compatible  with  the  doctrine  that  Homer 
was  an  Asiatic  Greek,  pursuing  his  voca¬ 
tion  as  a  minstrel,  chiefly  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Archipelago  (the  richer  and  more 
peaceful),  but  was  a  comparative  stranger 
in  the  Greek  Peninsular  ? 

5.  As  the  Hymn  to  Apollo  cannot,  in  its 
present  form,  be  the  work  of  the  Poet  of 
the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  the  authority  of  the 
passage  quoted  by  Thucydides  is  not 
great  ;  but  the  assertion  contained  in  the 
passage  itself  is  not  that  Homer  was  an 
Asiatic  Greek.  It  is  only  that  he  being 
blind,  and  from  the  tone  of  it  apparently 
in  advanced  life,  was  a  dweller  in  Chios. 

6.  It  is  true  that  the ’Poet’s  knowledge 
of  the  South  of  Greece,  and  especially  of 
the  Islands  on  the  West,  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  extensive  and  exact  ;  but  of 
Asia  Minor,  except  at  the  extreme  North- 
Western  comer,  the  scene  of  the  War,  he 
has  shown  hardly  any  knowledge  at  all. 

7.  Is  it  conceivable  that,  after  a  revolu¬ 
tion  involving  such  extensive  change,  and 
such  translocation  of  races,  as  the  Return 
of  the  Heraclids,  not  one  word  betraying 
any  reference  to  it  should  be  found  in  27,- 
600  lines,  except  an  indication  of  the  de¬ 
struction  of  Sparta,  Argos,  and  Mycenje 
by  this  revolution,  which  after  all  it  did 
not  destroy  ?  although  the  transfer  of  pow¬ 
er  to  Sparta  and  Argos  threw  Mycenai  in¬ 
to  the  shade. 

8.  But  tliis  strong  negative  argument  is 
less  strong  than  the  positive  argument. 
IVhat  is  it,  what  men,  what  manners, 
what  age  is  it  that  Homer  sings  of?  1 
aver  that  they  are  Achaian  men,  Achaian 
manners,  an  Achaian  age.  How  could 
the  Colonies  in  Asia  Minor  have  sup¬ 
plied  him  with  his  ideas  of  free  yet 
kingly  government  ?  What  do  we  know 
of  any  practice  of  oratory  there  such  as 
could  have  inspired  his  great  speeches  and 
debates  ?  The  Achaian  character  in  the 
heroic  form,  with  its  astonishing  union  of 
force  and  even  violence,  with  gentleness 
and  refinement,  how  did  he  learn  of  this 
but  by  observation  of  those  among  whom 
and  whose  representatives  he  lived  ?  There 
is  an  entireness  and  an  originality  in  that 
Achaian  life,  an  atmosphere  in  which  all  its 
figures  move,  which  was  afterwards  vague¬ 
ly  and  faintly  embodied  by  poets  in  the 
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idea  of  an  heroic  age,  which  hardly  could 
have  been,  and  which  we  have  not  the 
smallest  reason  to  suppose  was,  reproduc¬ 
ed  on  a  new  soil,  and  in  immensely  modi¬ 
fied  circumstances  after  the  migration. 

9.  In  truth,  the  traditions  about  the 
birthplace  of  Homer  are  covered  with 
marks  truly  mythical.  That  is,  they  are 
just  such  as  men,  in  the  actual  course  of 
things,  were  likely  to  forge.  If  he  lived 
and  sung  amidst  an  Achaian  civilization, 
yet  that  civilization  was  soon  and  violent¬ 
ly  swept  away.  The  most  masculine,  but 
the  hardest  and  rudest  oflfepring  of  the 
Hellenic  stock  were  brought  to  the  front, 
and  became  supreme  for  centuries;  a 
race  apparently  incapable,  throughout  all 
time,  of  assimilating  the  finer  elements  of 
Greek  civilization.  Together  with  the 
more  genial  and  appreciative  portion  of 
the  nation,  the  recitation  of  the  Poems 
could  not  but  migrate  too.  Hence  with¬ 
out  doubt  the  tradition  that  Lucourgos 
brought  them  into  Greece  ;  that  is,  he 
probably  brought  them  back,  to  melt,  or 
smelt,  if  he  could,  his  men  of  iron.  But 
during  all  the  time  of  their  banishment 
from  the  Peninsula,  these  Poems  may  well 
have  had  an  enduring  continuous  curren¬ 
cy  among  the  children  of  those  whose  sires 
in  recent  generations  had  so  loved  to  hear 
them,  and  whose  remoter  heroes  had,  or 
were  thought  to  have,  received  from  them 
the  gift  of  immortality. 

Thus,  by  a  natural  progression,  as  the 
Poems  were  for  the  time  Asiatic,  all  relating 
to  them,  and  most  of  all  the  Singer,  came 
to  be  claimed  as  Asiatic  too.  In  the 
verse  Smyrna,  Rhodes,  Colophon,  Salamis, 
Chios,  Argos,  Athena,  we  have  set  forth  as 
candidates  for  the  honor  of  having  given 
him  birth,  cities  of  which  only  one  (Argos) 
has  a  considerable  interest  in  the  action 
of  the  “  Iliad,”  but  most  of  which,  as  the 
seats  of  an  after  civilization  and  power, 
had  harbored  and  enjoyed  his  works.  Such, 
it  appears  to  me,  is  no  unnatural  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  growth  and  progress  of  an  opi¬ 
nion  which,  when  tried  upon  its  merits 
only,  must,  I  think,  seem  a  strange  one  to 
those ’who  have  at  all  tried  to  measure 
truly  the  extraordinary  nearness  of  feeling 
and  sympathy  between  Homer  and  the 
men  and  deeds  he  celebrates. 

I  have  touched  on  these  two  collateral 
subjects  for  different,  but  I  think  sufficient 
reasons.  The  excavations  of  Dr.  Schlie- 
mann  demanded  at  least  a  slight  notice 
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from  any  one,  who  happened  to  be  engaged 
upon  the  Homeric  question  in  its  historical 
aspect  at  the  moment  when  they  have  just 
been  made  known :  and  their  tendency  is  to 
give  him  possession  of  a  point  in  space,  as 
I  seek  for  him  the  possession  of  a  point  in 
time.  It  was  more  directly  needful  to  enter 
my  protest  against  the  notion  that  the  Po¬ 
ems  were  or  could  have  had  their  birth¬ 
place  in  Asia,  and  after  the  Dorian  inva¬ 
sion.  Over  the  period  preceding  that  inva¬ 
sion,  Egypt,  even  in  the  decline  of  its  pow- 
‘  er,  still  cast  a  majestic  shadow  ;  from  out 
of  the  bosom  of  that  empire  it  was  that 
immigration,  navigation,  and  perhaps  the 
direct  exercise  of  political  power,  had  car¬ 
ried  forth  the  seeds  of  knowledge  and  the 
arts,  and  had  dep>osited  them  in  the  hap¬ 
piest  soil  in  which  they  were  ever  to  ger¬ 
minate.  And  with  the  indirect  signs  and 
effects  of  this  remarkable  process,  the  Po¬ 
ems  are  charged  throughout.  I  am  now 
about  to  draw  attention,  not  to  these  nu¬ 
merous  and  sometimes  obscure  indications, 
but  to  notes  which,  though  few  in  num¬ 
ber,  are  generally  of  a  very  direct  charac¬ 
ter.  But  I  feel  that  they  could  hardly  ap¬ 
pear  other  than  an  idle  dream  to  minds 
tenaciously  prepossessed  with  the  belief 
that  Homer  was  an  Asiatic  Greek  of  the 
period  after  the  Migration.  Egypt  then 
was  for  Greece  no  more  than  a  name  :  its 
greatness  was  forgotten,  it  was  neither 
friend  nor  foe,  so  far  as  we  know  ;  the  re¬ 
lations,  which  had  once  subsisted,  were 
buried  in  darkness,  the  old  migrations  from 
the  East  had  assumed  the  form  almost  of 
old  wives’  fables.  A  poet  of  that  day  and 
place  would  scarcely  have  had  occasion  to 
give  so  much  as  a  note  of  the  existence 
of  Egypt.  And  if  the  notes  on  which  I 
shall  now  dwell,  or  the  many  and  varied 
notes  which  others  have  observed,  have 
substance  in  them,  they  certainly  supply 
a  new  argument  against  placing  the  com¬ 
position  of  the  Poems,  in  their  sul)stance, 
after  the  Dorian  Conquest. 

What  I  have  to  do  is  to  investigate  the 
relation  of  certain  names,  which  apjjear  up¬ 
on  the  Egyptian  records  in  connectiop 
with  specified  events,  to  those  same  names 
as  they  stand  in  the  Homeric  Poems  ;  and 
the  consequences  which  arise  from  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  such  relation.  The  heads 
of  evidence  may  be  arranged  as  follows  : — 

I.  The  Dardanian  link. 

II.  The  Achaian  link. 
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III.  The  link  of  Egyptian  Thebes. 

IV.  The  Sidonian  link. 

V.  The  Legend  of  Memnon,  and 
THE  KeTEIANS  or  KhITIANS  OF 
THE  Eleventh  Odyssey. 

VI.  The  Legend  of  the  Pseudo- 

DYSSEUS ;  AND  THE  VOYAGE  OF 

THE  Ship  Argo. 

VII.  Homer  AND  Sesostris,  or  Rame- 
SE9  II. 

We  may  now,  therefore,  pass  to  the  pro¬ 
per  subject  of  this  inquiry :  but  let  it  be 
borne  in  mind  that  I  take  the  Poems  sim¬ 
ply  as  facts,  and  that  I  ask  nothing  in  lim¬ 
ine  from  such  as  follow  Bentley,  or  Wolf, 
or  Lachmann,  or  Nitszch,  or  Grote,  or  Pa- 
ley  ;  though  I  believe  that  the  results  of  all 
investigation  truly  historical  will  have  their 
bearings,  in  various  degrees  and  forms,  on 
the  respective  theories  of  those  learned 
men. 

I. — The  Dardanian  link. 

The  Dardanian  name  in  the  Iliad  is  the 
oldest  of  all  those  names,  found  in  the  Po¬ 
ems,  w’hich  are  linked  by  a  distinct  gene¬ 
alogy  with  the  epoch  of  the  action.  I 
enter  into  no  question  concerning  such 
names  as  laon  *  or  Iapetos.t  Nor  do  I 
attempt  to  examine  the  case  of  the  name 
Havanu,  found  in  the  Inscriptions  of  the 
Eleventh  Egyptian  Dynasty,  on  account 
of  the  great  uncertainty  still  attaching  to 
the  Chronology  of  and  before  the  time  of 
the  Shepherd  Kings. 

Hector,  Paris,  and  Aineias  are  in  the 
seventh  generation  from  Dardanos.J  They 
each  individually  may  be  taken  as  men  of 
mature  age.  Dardanos  at  a  correspond¬ 
ing  age  may  thus  be  taken  roughly  to  be¬ 
long  to  a  point  in  time  about  i8o  years 
before  the  War  of  Troy. 

He  founded  the  city  of  Dardania,  situ¬ 
ated  upon  the  lowest  slopes  of  Ida.  And 
he  was  the  son  of  Zeus  ;  that  is,  in  legen¬ 
dary  language,  as  I  apprehend,  there  be¬ 
ing  no  mother  or  incident  of  the  legendary 
phrase,  he  was  the  first  recorded  king  and 
first  regular  settler  of  the  country.  The 
Poem  expressly  states  that  he  gave  his 
name  to  the  city.  He  also  gave  his  name 
to  the  inhabitants  ;  who  in  the  seventh 

*  II.  xiii.  685. 

f  II.  viii.  479. 

J  II.  XX.  215-40. 


generation  are  still  called  Dardanioi.  And 
this  adjective  is  used  in  the  feminine  plu¬ 
ral  with  respect  to  the  Dardanian  Gates,* 
those  which  faced  the  hills  and  the  South, 
while  the  Skaian  Gates  faced  the  sea  and 
the  North.  As  it  extended  also  to  the 
people,  every  thing  seems  to  show  that 
this  Eponumos,  or  Name-founder,  left  a 
deep  mark.  The  Dardanians  apjjear  in 
the  Catalogue  as  a  separate  contingentt 
Under  the  supremacy  of  Troy  and  Priam, 
Anchises,  their  king,  was  a  sub-sovereign, 
and  the  famous  prophecy  of  Poseidon,  in 
II.  XX.  307,  imports  not  the  rebuilding  of 
Ilios,  but  the  continuance  of  the  Dardani¬ 
an  sovereigns,  and  the  resumption  of  their 
authority  over  Troas.  This  is  stated  in  so 
many  words  ;  Tpueaaiv  avd^u.  And  it  is 
generally  admitteil  and  alleged  that  Ho¬ 
mer  must  himself  have  witnessed  the  ful¬ 
filment  of  the  prophecy. 

The  word  Dardanides  stands  for  Dar¬ 
danian  women,  expressly  distinct  from 
the  Trojan  women.J  So  does  Dardani- 
ones  §  for  the  men.  Though  the  Trojan 
name  covers  the  whole  force  in  th6  gene¬ 
ral  descriptions,  the  Dardans  or  Darda¬ 
nians  are  always  separate  in  the  vocative 
addresses  of  the  Chieftains,  which  are  di¬ 
rected  either  to  “  Trojans,  Dardans,  and 
allies,”  II  or  to  “  Trpjans,  Lukians,  and 
Dardans  fighting  hand  to  hand.”  ^|  We 
have  also  two  cases  of  Dardan  warriors 
mentioned  in  the  singular.  Again,  though 
it  is  rare  in  Homer  to  give  a  patronymic 
from  a  remote  ancestor,  yet  Priam,  and 
he  only  of  contemporary  personages,  is 
many  times  called  Dardanides.**  And, 
lastly,  we  learn  from  the  mouth  of  Posei¬ 
don  that  Dardanos  was  more  loved  by  Ze¬ 
us  than  any  other  of  his  mortal  children.tt 

It  appears  probable  from  the  genealo¬ 
gical  narration  that  there  were  inhabitants 
in  Troas  before  Dardanos.  The  Poet  does 
not  say  the  country  was  desert,  but  that 
Dardanos  founded  Dardanib  when  or  be¬ 
cause  there  was  no  city  constituted  in  the 
plain,  i.e.,  combined  and  inclosed,  having 
a  regular  character  and  a  government  : 


♦  II.  ii.  819  ;  II.  V.  789  ;  xx.  694  &  413. 
II.  ii.  819. 

II.  xviii.  r22,  3^. 

II.  vii.  414  ;  viii.  154. 

II.  iii.  456,  et  al. 

II.  viii.  173,  et  al.  ;  II.  ii.  701  ;  xvi.  207. 
**  II.  iii.  303,  and  in  six  other  places, 
ft  II.  XX.  304. 
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Iv  Ttedift  ntndAiaro,  jrdXtc  fuponuv  dv6puttuv,* 

Nor  can  there,  I  think,  be  a  doubt,  from 
the  tenacious  vitality,  as  we  have  seen  it, 
of  the  name,  that  under  Dardanos,  and 
after  his  date,  the  whole  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Troad,  which  Homer  usually  calls 
Troi^,  were  known  as  Dardanians.  Per¬ 
haps  a  conjecture  might  be  hazarded  that 
the  name  politically  revived  after  the  de¬ 
struction  of  Troy,  and  subsisted  at  least 
until  the  site  had  been  reoccupied  from 
Thrace :  but  this  is  little  material,  as  Egyp¬ 
tology  appears  to  afford  no  evidence  which 
can  be  brought  down  so  low  in  point  of 
date. 

The  succession  of  the  family  was  as  fol¬ 
lows  : — 

1.  Dardanos. 

2.  Erichthonios. 

3.  Tros ;  who  is  called  Tfiueaacv  dva^. 

4.  Ilos,  Assarakos,  and  Ganumedes. 

5.  Laomedon,  son  of  Ilos :  Kapus,  son 
of  Assarakos. 

6.  Priam  and  others,  sons  of  Laomedon. 
Anchises,  son  of  Kapus. 

7.  Hector,  son  of  Priam.  Aineias,  son 
of  Anchises. 

8.  Astuanax,  son  of  Hector.  (Children 
of  Aineias.)t 

With  his  usual  care  for  historic  details 
of  real  weight,  the  Poet  has  here  marked 
for  us  the  period  when  the  Trojan  name 
emerged;  namely,  under  Tros.  The 
building  of  the  City  in  the  plain  was  with¬ 
out  doubt  due  to  his  son  Ilos.  But  the 
name  derived  from  him  to  the  capital  did 
not  displace  the  name  of  Troos,  which, 
doubtless  with  that  of  Troie  for  the  coun¬ 
try,  either  had  already  become,  or  was 
becoming,  the  proper  designation  of  the 
inhabitants.  And  we  may  perhaps  con¬ 
sider  that  the  existence  of  his  tomb  as  a 
landmark  on  the  plain,  the  oijfia 
contributes  another  piece  of  testimony  to 
the  great  importance  of  this  sovereign  in 
the  annals  of  the  country. 

Thus  then  it  appears  that  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  north-west  angle  of  Asia  Minor, 
between  Ida  and  the  sea,  were,  for  not 
less  than  two  generations,  that  is  to  say 
for  a  period  of  about  sixty  years,  known 

*  II.  XX.  216. 

.  f  II.  XX.  215-40. 

^  II.  X.  415  ;  xi.  166,  372. 


as  Dardanians ;  and  were  afterwards  known 
as  Trojans. 

Turning  now  to  the  Egyptian  records, 
we  find  that,  as  they  have  been  interpret¬ 
ed  by  French  inquirers,  they  place  the 
commencement  of  the  Nineteenth  Dynasty 
about  1462  B.c. ;  and  the  accession  of  Ra- 
meses  the  Second,  the  Sesostris  of  the 
Greeks  (Sestesou-Ra  or  Sesou-Ra  in  cer¬ 
tain  of  his  Egyptian  names),  somewhere 
near  the  year  1410  B.c.  In  the  fourth 
year  of  his  reign,  or  about  1406  b.c.,  the 
formidable  people  called  Khita,  of  the 
Valley  of  the  Orontes,  the  same  in  race 
with  the  Hittites  of  the  Old  Testament, 
organized  a  powerful  confederacy  against 
him,  encouraged  by  the  troubles  which  he 
had  to  meet,  on  his  accession  to  the 
throne,  from  the  southward.  This  com¬ 
bination,  besides  the  Asiatic  nations  of 
Armenia  and  the  Assyrian  plain,  embraced 
the  peoples  of  Asia  Minor :  of  whom  are 
enumerated  the  Mysians,  the  Lycians,  the 
Pisidians,  and  the  Dardanians.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  pursue  the  history  of  the  pro¬ 
longed  struggle,  which  ended  some  fifteen 
years  afterwards  in  an  accommodation 
recognizing  the  independence  of  the  Khita, 
and  appearing  to  deal  with  them  on  terms 
of  reciprocity.  But  we  have  now  a  clear 
chronological  datum  for  Dardania,  sub¬ 
ject  only  to  whatever  questions  may  be 
raised  on  the  chronology  of  the  middle 
Egyptian  dynasties.  The  year  1406,*  ap¬ 
proximately  fixed,  seems,  then,  to  have 
been  within  the  sixty  years  or  thereabouts 
when  the  inhabitants  of  Troas  were  known 
only  as  Dardanians.  That  is  to  say,  the 
settlement  of  Dardania  was  probably  found¬ 
ed  between  1466  and  1406  b.c.  And  the 
overthrow  of  Troy,  on  the  same  basis  of 
computation,  would  probably  fall  between 
1286  and  1226  B.C. 

If,  however,  we  are  to  read  the  Inscrip¬ 
tion  as  meaning  that  these  Dardanians 
were  Dardanians  of  Ilios,  as  appears  to  be 
held  by  high  authority,)  a  new  and  rather 
important  element  is  introduced,  and  we 
at  once  reach  the  time  of  King  Ilos.  We 
must  then  suppose  that  the  rivalry  of  the 
Dardan  and  Trojan  names  for  territorial 


*  F.  Lenormant,  Hist.  Anc.  de  I’Orient,  B. 
iii.  ch.  iii.  sect.  v.  Chabas,  £tudes  sur  I’Anti- 
quit£  Historique,  ch.  iv.  p.  185.  De  Roug6, 
M6moire*  sur  Ics  attaques  dirig^es  contre 
rfigypte,  p.  4. 

f  See  Mons.  F.  Lenormant,  Acadtmy,  No. 
98,  p.  315  :  March  21,  1874. 
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supremacy  had  lasted  for  one  generation 
longer;  and  the  combination  against  Ra- 
meses  II.  thus  operates  in  a  different 
manner  on  the  date  of  the  foundation  of 
Dardania.  For  as  Ilios  was  not  founded 
until  some  ninety  years  after  Dardanos, 
if  the  name  of  that  city  was  known  in  1406 
B.C.,  the  epoch  of  Dardanos  is  thrown 
back  to  1496  B.c.  at  the  lowest;  and  far¬ 
ther,  according  to  the  number  of  years  for 
which  we  suppose  Ilios  to  have  been 
founded  before  1406  b.c.  Thus  the  epoch 
of  the  Troica  is  thrown  back  at  least  to 
about  1316  B.c.  As  the  Dardanian  name 
must,  when  Ilios  was  once  founded,  have 
been  an  expiring  one,  we  need  not  make 
any  considerable  addition  to  this  high 
number  of  years. 

According,  then,  to  this  piece  of  evidence, 
the  overthrow  of  Troy  may  have  been  as 
late  as  1226  B.c.,  or  as  early  as  about 
I3t6  B.c. 

II. — The  Achaian  link. 

Early  in  the  present  century,  Damm 
observed,  in  his  “  Lexicon  Homericum," 
that  the  Achaian  name,  while  it  was  a 
name  of  the  Greeks  in  general,  had  a 
special  sense  also,  denoting  the  nobiUs  et 
principes  Grcecomm*  Thucydides,t  in  his 
Prefatory  Chapters,  refers  to  the  three 
great  Homeric  Appellatives — the  Danaan, 
Argeian,  and  Achaian, — and  perhaps  in¬ 
tends,  by  the  order  in  which  he  thus  places 
them,  to  indicate  the  order  of  time  in 
which  their  several  origins  ought  to  stand. 

Endeavoring  to  ascertain  the  scope 
and  significance  of  this  name  from  the 
text  of  the  Poems,  I  found  abundant  evi¬ 
dence  to  sustain  the  opinion  of  Damm 
that  the  Achaian  name  frequently  leans 
towards  designating  the  chiefs,  and  like¬ 
wise  the  opinion,  which  Thucydides  may 
have  meant  to  indicate,  tha^  it  is  the 
youngest  of  the  three  designations.  But 
I  was  also  led  on  to  two  further  proposi¬ 
tions,  which  appear  ,to  me  hardly  deni¬ 
able  : — 

1.  That  the  Achaian  name  was  the 
proper  nationd  name,  for  that  epoch,  of 
the  people  who  captured  Troy,  and  who 
were  afterwards  called  by  the  Romans, 
and  by  the  modems,  Greeks. 

2.  That  the  date,  at  which  this  name 
thus  became  the  proper  designation  of  the 


*  Damm  in  voc.  ’A^awi.  f  Thuc.  i.  3. 
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nation,  is  approximately  shown  by  the 
Poems. 

For  the  first  of  these  I  would  appeal, 
not  without  confidence,  to  the  simple  and 
homely  test  of  commonness  of  use.  The 
Achaian  name  is  used  more  than  three 
times  as  often  as  the  Argeian  name,  more 
than  four  times  as  often  as  the  Danaan, 
almost  exactly  twice  as  often  as  both  put 
together.  In  an  age  when  prose  and 
poetry  exist  as  distinct  kinds  of  composi¬ 
tion,  it  would  be  unsafe  to  draw  an  infer¬ 
ence  from  the  predominant  use  in  a  poem 
of  a  name  which  might  be  peculiarly  a 
poetical  name ;  but  it  appears  to  me  that* 
at  a  period  w'hen  Poem  and  Chronicle 
were  one,  such  a  prevalence  of  use,  as  I 
have  shown,  of  itself  establishes  the  propo¬ 
sition.  And  it  is  confirmed  by  that  lean¬ 
ing  of  the  phrase  to  the  ruling  class — the 
kings,  chiefs,  and  nobles — which  might 
if  needful  be  shown  from  a  score  and  more 
of  passages.  Three  of  these,  lying  within 
a  very  short  compass  indeed,  may  be 
found  in  II.  ix.  370,  391,  395. 

Nor  is  it  difficult  to  allow  that,  as  the 
name  does  not  point  to  a  particular  indi¬ 
vidual,  or  a  particular  mode  of  life  or 
other  speciality,  political  predominance 
was  probably  the  cause  which  gave  it  this 
general  currency.  But  then  arises  the 
question — Can  we  show,  from  the  Poems, 
that  there  had  been  a  time  when  the 
Greeks  had  not  yet  come  to  be  called 
Achaians  ? 

Now  this  can  be  shown,  both  by  nega¬ 
tive  and  by  positive  evidence,  from  the 
text  of  the  Poems ;  and  it  is  necessary,  in 
order  to  establish  a  connection  with  any 
given  point  of  Egyptian  chronology.  For 
if  the  Achaian  name  had  prevailed  in  the 
Greek  Peninsula  from  an  immemorial  an¬ 
tiquity,  the  fact  of  its  being  used  in  the 
Egyptian  records  would  furnish  no  bond 
of  chronological  relation  with  the  War  of 
Troy.t  It  is  needful  to  establish  the  limit 
on  both  sides. 

First,  then,  the  Achaians,  although 
standing  for  the  nation  generally,  were 
also  still,  at  the  time  of  the  w’ar,  a  special 
race  in  Greece.  They  are  distinguished, 
among  the  inhabitants  of  Crete,  from  the 


•  This  question  is  copiously,  and  I  think 
in  the  main  soundly  argued  in  Studies  on 
Homer,  vol.  i.  pp.  402,  seq.;  also  Juventus 
Mundi,  pp.'ho,  seq. 
f  Od.  xix.  175-7. 
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Dorians,  and  from  the  Pclasgians.  In  the 
Catalogue,  the  Achaian  name  is  especially 
given  (i)  to  the  inhabitants  of  Aigina  and 
■  of  Mases ;  (2)  to  the  contingent  of  Achil¬ 
les.*  Again,  in  the  Eleventh  Book,  Nes¬ 
tor  relates  a  local  war  which  took  place  in 
his  youth,  and  in  it  he  once  calls  the  Pu- 
lians  Achaians,  but  the  men  of  Elis  always 
Eleians  and  Epeians.+  The  use  of  the 
'  word  Panachaioi  in  like  manner  proves 
that  originally  the  Achaians  were  but  a 
part  of  the  whole  which  it  had  come  to 
embrace,  and  that  the  local  and  special 
sense  was  not  yet  entirely  absorbed. 

Now,  none  of  the  above-named  indica¬ 
tions  carry  the  Achaian  name  back  be¬ 
yond  fifty  or  sixty  years.  I'he  Legend  of 
Nestor  cannot  date  more  than  half  a  cen¬ 
tury  back.  The  family  of  Achilles,  whose 
subjects  are  connected  with  the  special 
references  in  the  Catalogue  to  the  Achaian 
name,  goes  back  only  for  two  generations 
to  Aiakos,  his  grandfather.  When  in  the 
Nineteenth  Iliad  Here  is  introduced, 
speaking  of  the  time  just  before  the  birth 
of  Eurustheus,  she  calls  the  inhabitants 
over  whom  he  was  to  rule  not  Achaians, 
but  Argeians.J  This  may  be  considered 
as  about  eighty  years  before  the  war. 
The  legend  of  Bellerophon  would  give  to 
Proitos  a  date  slightly  more  remote.  But 
it  is  said  that  Proitos  had  the  power  to 
banish  Bellerophon,  because  he  was  para- 
.  mount  among  the  Argeians.§  When, 
however,  we  come  down  to  the  time  of 
Tudeus,  whose  dominion  was  in  Argolis 
and  part  of  the  country  over  which  Proitos 
had  reigned,  then  we  find  the  force  which 
Tudeus  led  against  Thebes  described 
(Iliad  iv.  384  and  v.  803)  as  Achaian,  and 
thus  distinguished  from  the  inhabitants  of 
Thebes,  who  are  in  both  narratives  called 
Kadmeioi  and  Kadmeiones. 

I  submit,  therefore,  that,  according  to 
the  testimony,  afforded  by  the  text  of 
Homer  with  a  perfect  self-consistency,  the 
Achaian  name  had  come  to  be  the  pre¬ 
vailing  or  national  designation  of  the 
Greeks  at  the  period  of  the  War,  but  that 
it  could  not  have  been  used  to  designate 
the  inhabitants  of  Greece  at  any  period 
more  than  fifty  or  sbcty  years  before  the 
War.  Indeed  the  evidence  warrants  the 
belief  that  it  had  still  more  recently  come 
into  vogue  as  the  national  name,  and  per- 


*  II.  ii.  562  ;  684. 
t  II.  xi.  759. 


haps  that  it  was  the  War  itself  that  fully 
established  and  confirmed  it  in  that  sense. 

But  now  arises  another  question,  which 
the  Poems  cannot  answer  for  us — How 
long  after  their  date  did  the  Achaian  name 
continue  to  hold  the  same  position  ?  The 
blankness  and  vagueness  of  Greek  tradi¬ 
tion  in  general,  between  the  time  of  the 
Poet  and  the  historic  epoch,  preclude  any 
exact  reply.  But  we  know  enough  to 
warrant  the  assertion  that  Greece  was 
greatly  disorganised  by  the  incidents  of 
its  victorious  war  with  Troy.;  that  the  Pe- 
lopid  dynasty  was  wounded  in  the  person 
and  family  of  its  head ;  that  a  great  Dorian 
invasion,  within  no  long  period  after  the 
war,  altered  the  face  of  the  country,  and 
limited  the  range  of  the  Achaian  name  to 
a  narrow  strip  of  coast.  And  it  may  also 
be  said  that  the  Achaian  name,  as  a 
national  name,  has  no  place  in  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  Greece  subsequent  to  Homer.  It 
is  used  once  only  by  Hesiod,*  and  that 
in  a  retrospective  passage  which  refers  to 
the  Troic  expedition  assembled  at  Aulis. 
The  Hellenic  name  in  fact  takes  the  place 
of  the  Achaian.  It  revives,  indeed,  with 
the  tragedians  to  some  extent,  but  of 
course  only  as  contemporary  with  certain 
persons  and  events  of  their  dramas. 

If  then  I  have  succeeded  in  fixing,  with 
reasonable  though  not  absolute  certainty, 
the  rise  of  the  Achaian  name  as  an  event 
which  happened  within  about  half  a  cen¬ 
tury  before  the  War  of  Troy,  it  may  upon 
grounds  more  general  but  perhaps  not  less 
trustworthy,  be  alleged  that  its  decline 
rapidly  followed  upon  the  War:  that  it 
could  not  have  been  known  as  the  nation¬ 
al  name  of  the  Greeks  after  the  Dorian  in¬ 
vasion,  which  is  affirmed  by  Thucydides, t 
and  is  generally  taken  to  have  occurred 
at  a  period  of  80  years  after  the  fall  of 
Troy;  and  that  it  is  quite  possible  that 
even  before  that  event  it  may  have  been 
superseded  by  the  name  of  Hellenes, 
which  was  evidently  coming  into  use  at 
the  Epoch  of  the  Poems,  and  which  apy- 
pears  to  have  obtained  such  currency  be¬ 
fore  the  great  revolution  effecte<l  by  the 
Heraclids,  that  the  Dorian  appellation 
never  supplanted  or  made  head  against  it 

In  other  words,  the  Achaian  name  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  had  a  currency  which  can- 


•  Hesiod,  ipya,  269. 

f  Thucyd.  i.  12.  Clinton,  Fasti  Hellenici, 
i.  106,  sfff. 


$  II.  xix.  122. 
^  II.  vi.  152. 
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not  have  exceeded  140  years,  and  which 
very  possibly  fell  below  100  years,  down 
to  the  period  when  it  was  driven  into  an 
insignificant  corner  of  the  Peloponnesos,  or 
at  any  rate  entirely  lost  its  national  cha¬ 
racter. 

It  must  be  added  that,  as  far  as  the  evi¬ 
dence  goes,  it  came  suddenly  or  rapidly 
to  its  supremacy.  We  cannot  find  that  it 
rested  as  a  local  name  like  the  Graian  or 
the  Dorian  names,  in  particular  places,  for 
a  length  of  time  before  it  grew  to  be  na¬ 
tional.  All  the  uses  of  it  by  Homer  for 
periods  anterior  to  the  war  are  almost  cer¬ 
tainly  local,  because  Achaians  are  distin¬ 
guished  from  Cadmeians,  and  again  from 
Epeians.  I'he  probable  supposition  is 
that  the  great  national  effort  of  the  War  it¬ 
self  lifted  it  into  clear  and  full  predomi¬ 
nance;  an<l  that  we  ought  to  place  the 
commencement  of  its  reign  near  that  epoch, 
but  its  first  emerging  at  a  time  earlier  by 
two  generations. 

If  now  we  tuni  to  the  records  of  Egyptol¬ 
ogy,*  we  find  that  at  some  point  of  time  with¬ 
in  the  limits  of  that  term,  a  nation  bearing  the 
Achaian  name,  and  coming  from  the  north¬ 
ward,  was  placed  in  sharp  collision  with 
that  Empire,  by  taking  part  in  an  invasion 
of  the  country. 

ynder  Thothmes  III,,  whose  reign  is 
computed  to  have  extended  over  the  first 
half  of  the  i6thcentur)'  n.c.  (or  1600-1550), 
the  power  of  the  great  Egyptian  Empire 
reached  its  climax.  He  first  established  a 
maritime  supremacy  northwards,  by  means 
of  a  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean.  In  all 
likelihood  this  is  the  change  which  had 
come  down  by  report  (dxog)  to  Thucy¬ 
dides!  as  the  act  of  Minos.  But  even 
that  report,  vague  as  it  was,  embodied  this 
essential  element,  that  he  constituted  also 
a  dominion  on  land  by  placing  his  own 
sons  as  governors  in  the  places  he  con¬ 
quered,  which,  if  we  construe  with  the 
^holiast,  embraced  most  of  the  population 
of  Greece.  These  sons  were  without 
doubt  so  called  as  being  the  officers  and 
representatives  of  the  Empire  thus  estab¬ 
lished.  In  my  opinion  they  were  probably 
those,  in  whole  or  in  part,  of  whom  we 
hear  in  the  Poems  as  the  Aiolidai  or  de¬ 
scendants  of  Aiolos ;  for  Aiolos  is  a  cha¬ 
racteristic  and  probably  a  typical  name 


*  F.  Lenormant,  Hist.  Ancienne  de  I’Orient, 
B.  iii.  chap.  iii.  sec.  2. 
f  Thuc.  i.  4. 


closely  connected  with  the  East,  and  with 
those  through  whom  the  East  became 
known  to  Clreece — namely,  the  actual 
agents,  almost  certainly  Phoenician,  by 
whom  this  maritime  supremacy  was  made 
effective.  From  an  inscription  at  Karnak, 
where  Ammon,  the  supreme  god  of  The¬ 
bes,  is  supposed  to  speak,  I  quote  a  few 
words : — 

“  I  came,  I  suffered  thee  to  smite  the 
inhabitants  of  the  isles ;  those  who  dwell 
in  the  midst  of  the  sea  are  reached  by  thy 

roaring . The  isles  of  Greece 

are  in  thy  power.*  I  permitted  thee  to 
smite  the  farthest  bounds  of  the  sea.” 

The  inscription  then  records  that  the 
Southern  Isles  of  the  Archipelago  were 
subdued,  together  with  a  great  extent  of 
the  Coasts  of  Greece. 

So,  then,  we  learn  that  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Greek  Peninsula  and  Isles  had  once 
been  subject  to  this  great  Empire  at  the 
zenith  of  its  power,  under  the  Eighteenth 
Dynasty,  We  need,  therefore,  feel  no  sur¬ 
prise  if  in  the  days  of  its  decline  we  find 
them  like  Hittites,  Libyans,  and  others, 
endeavoring  to  avenge  themselves  for  the 
past,  or  to  seek  wealth  for  the  present  or 
security  for  the  future,  by  assailing  it. 

Under  the  Nineteenth  Dynasty,  the 
maritime  supremacy  of  Egypt  had  passed 
away.  We  hear  of  Seti,  the  father  of  Raine¬ 
ses  II.,  that  he  reconstituted  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  fleet  of  the  Red  Sea,  but  there  is  no 
similar  statement  as  to  the  northern  waf- 
ters.t  Raineses  II.,  as  we  have  seen,  had 
had  to  encounter  a  formidable  combination 
in  the  northern  and '  north-western  quar¬ 
ters  of  Asia.  Under  his  son,  Mereptliah, 
a  new  danger  arose  from  a  new  quarter. 
Libya  appears  now  to  have  been  jiossessed, 
at  least  in  part,  by  an  .Aryan  or  Japhetic 
population.  This  people  entered  with 
others  into  a  new  and  powerful  coalition 
against  Merepthah.  I  take  the  account 
of  it  as  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  works  of 
Viscomte  de  Rouge,  Mons.  F.  Lenormant, 
and  M.  Chabas;J  and  though  I  speak  in 


*“  Au  pouvoir  de  tes  esj)rit8.”  I  translate 
the  French  of  M.  de  Rouge.  See  Lenorniant, 
i.  386. 

f  Lenormant,  Manuel  de  I’Hist.  i.  402. 

I  F.  Lenormant  in  The  Academy  of  March 
28,  1874.  Also  his  Manuel  de  I’Histoire,  vol. 
i.  p.  429 ;  and  Premieres  Civilisations,  vol.  i. 
p.  429 ;  De  Roug6,  Extraits  d’un  memoirc  surles 
attaques  dirigees  contre  I’Egypte  par  les  peo¬ 
ples  de  la  Mediterranfee  vers  le  xiv“*  Sifecle 
avant  notre  6ra,  ^.itseqq.  P.  Smith,  Anc.  Hist. 
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ignorance  of  the  art  of  Egyptian  interpre¬ 
tation,  I  understand  through  Dr.  Birch,  of 
the  British  Museum,  and  from  the  agree¬ 
ment  of  these  authors,  that  there  is  no 
difference  as  to  the  reading  of  the  monu¬ 
mental  inscription  at  Karnak  in  the  more 
important  particulars. 

Some  four  years  ago,  Professor  Rawlin- 
son  in  this  Rnneu^  stated  his  objections  to 
parts  of  the  interpretation  of  this  Inscrip¬ 
tion,  and  declined  to  accept  its  authority 
as  a  whole.  He  observed  justly,  that 
Achaians  and  Laconians  had  no  intercourse, 
even  in  the  time  of  Homer,  with  Sikcls 
and  Sardinians,  and  knew  nothing  of  any 
foreign,  ships  in  Greek  waters  except  those 
of  the  Phoenicians.  It  is  not  necessary  for 
my  purpose  to  determine  anything  w’ith  re¬ 
spect  to  the  races  farther  w'est,  as  to  their 
local  seats  at  the  time,  or  otherwise. 
I'here  is  no  improbability  or  difficulty  in  the 
main  tenor  of  the  inscription,  which  shows 
that  the  invasion  was  principally  continental, 
or  m  that  portion  of  it  which  points  out 
Achaians,  and  perhaps  other  Greeks,  as 
forming  an  auxiliary  force. 

It  appears,  then,  that  in  the  reign  of  Me- 
repthah,  together  with  the  Lebu  or  Libyans, 
were  in  arms  the  Shardana  or  Sardones 
^whether  yet  planted  in  Sardinia  or  not  is 
little  material)  and  some  other  tribes  called 
Mashuash  (the  Maxyes,)f  and  Kahuka. 
There  were  also  the  Achaiushaor  Achaians, 
and  with  them  were  the  Leku  or  Laconi¬ 
ans  (or,  less  probably,  Peloponnesian  Lu¬ 
kians  or  Lycians).  There  were  likewise 
the  Turska,  who  are  •  interpreted  to  be 
Tyrrhenians ;  and  the  Shekulsha  or  Siculi.' 
According  to  M.  de  Rough’s  reading,| 
the  Tyrrhenians  took  the  initiative :  and 
brought  moreover  their  families,  with  an 
evident  view  to  settlement  in  the  country. 
But  this  is  contested  by  M.  Chabas,§  appa¬ 
rently  with  reason.  At  any  rate  it  appears 
incontestable,  from  the  comparative  small¬ 
ness  of  their  losses  in  action,  that  they 
were  in  small  numbers.  The  invasion 
was  by  the*  North-Western  frontier.  It 
produced  the  utmost  alarm  in  Egypt  7  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  monuments,  the  sufferings 
inflicted  were  such  as  had  not  been  known 


of  the  East,  p.  105.  Chabas,  Etudes  sur  Anti- 
quit^  Historique,  pp.  187-98. 

*  Contemporary  Jieview,  April,  1870. 
Herodotus,  iv.  191. 

De  Rougt,  p.  209. 

^  Chabas,  Etudes  sur  I’Antiquite  Historique, 
pp.  198-200. 


since  the  evil  times  of  the  Shepherd  Kings  : 
“  The  days  and  the  months  pass,  and  they 
abide  on  the  ground.”  They  went  be¬ 
yond  Memphis,  and  reached  the  town  of 
Paari,  or  Paarisheps,  in  middle  Egypt. 
Here  they  were  defeated  in  a  great  and 
decisive  battle,  which  lasted  for  six  hours. 
Nearly  fifteen  thousand  were  slain  of  the 
Libyans,  Maxyes,  and  Kahuka;  about 
1000  Tyrrhenians  and  Sikels :  the  losses 
of  the  Sardones,  and  of  the  Achaians  and 
Laconians,  are  not  known,  as  that  portion 
of  the  record  is  destroyed.  The  hands  of 
the  Achaian  dead  and  those  of  the  other 
non-.African  tribes,  and  another  portion  of 
the  bodies  of  the  Libyans  and  Maxyes, 
were  brought  back,  either  as  trophies  or 
by  way  of  account.*  There  were  9376 
prisoners.  The  remainder  of  the  invading 
army  fled  the  country,  and  the  Libyans 
treated  for  peace.  But  a  portion  of  those 
who  had  in  a  manner  planted  themselves 
in  the  Delta,  principally  Mashuash  or  Max¬ 
yes,  w'ere  confirmed  in  the  possession  of 
their  lands,  and  became  Egyptian  subjects. 

This  invasion  took  place  near  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  reign  of  Merepthah. 
His  accession  is  placed  by  the  French  au¬ 
thorities  at  about  1350  b.c.,  and  we  may 
perhaps  roughly  assume  1345  b.c.  as  the 
date.  Therefore  the  year  1345  b.c.  may  be 
taken  as  falling  within  the  term  which,  as 
we  have  seen,  may  reasonably  be  stated  at 
about  or  under  100  years  of  the  historic 
life  of  the  Achaian  name  for  the  Greek 
nation. 

That  term,  then,  can  hardly  have  begim 
earlier  than  1345  b.c.,  and  cannot  have 
ended  later  than  1 245  b.c. 

But  the  period  of  (say)  ipo  years  subdi¬ 
vides  itself,  as  we  have  seen,  into  what 
may  be  taken  as  two  moieties;  the  first 
when  it  was  a  gentile  or  local  name,  the 
second  when  it  was  national.  To  which 
of  these  significations  does  the  use  of  the 
name  under  Merepthah  probably  belong  ? 

I  answer,  without  hesitation,  to  the  earlier ; 
because  the  Greeks  yvho  take  part  in  it  are 
described  as  Achaians  and  Laconians.  If, 
instead  of  Laconians,  we  were  to  read  Lu¬ 
kians,  viz.,  those  connected  with  the  Lucao- 
nian  tradition  of  the  Peloponnesos,  it  would 
not  affect  the  argument,  which  is  that  the 
Achaian  name  evidently  does  not  cover 
the  whole  Peninsula,!  or  even  the  whole 


*  Dc  Rouge,  p.  6. 

t  M.  de  Rou^  also  states,  that  according  to 
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Peloponnesos :  the  Laconians,  according 
to  the  Kamak  monument,  being  Pelopon¬ 
nesians,  were  not  then  Achaians. 

Returning  to  the  figures  under  this  nar¬ 
rower  specification,  the  invasion  we  speak 
of  was  probably  at  a  date  within  some 
fifty  or  sixty  years  before  the  War  of  I'roy. 
If  so,  we  should  have  1345  b.c.  for  the 
higher  limit  of  the  war  (which  could  not 
have  coincided  with  the  invasion),  and 
1 285  B.C.  for  the  latest. 

Carried  ,thus  far,  the  statement'  and  ar¬ 
gument  may  rest  on  their  own  ground.  But 
it  is  a  notable  fact,  that  the  Egyptian  re¬ 
cords,  which  supply  evidence  of  the  pre¬ 
valence  of  the  Achaian  name  under  Me- 
repthah,  at  a  later  date  also  supply  evidence 
that  it  had  ceased  to  prevail.  To  that  evi¬ 
dence  we  will  now  proceed. 

Rameses  III.  belongs  to  the  Twentieth 
Dynasty,  and  is  reckoned  as  the  last 
among  the  sovereigns  of  the  ancient 
Egyptian  monarchy  who  was  distinguish¬ 
ed  by  personal  greatness.  His  function 
was,  like  that  of  several  preceding  mon- 
archs,  not  to  enlarge  but  to  defend  the 
Empire.  His  accession  is  fixed,  through 
a  date  astronomically  calculated  by  M. 
Biot,  to  the  year  1311  b.c.,  and  from  this 
time  onwards  we  are  assured  that  the 
Egyptian  chronology  attains  almost  to  an 
al^olute  trustworthiness.* 

In  his  fifth  year,  or  1306  B.c.,  the  White 
(or  Aryan)  Libyans  again  invaded  Egypt. 
A  simultaneous  but  independent  attack 
was  made  from  the  North  and  East.  The 
Maxyes  of  the  Delta  revolted.t  From 
beyond  the  continent  the  leading  nations 
of  the  enemy  were  “  the  Pelesta  of  the 
Mid  Sea”  and  ihe  Tekkri,  interpreted  as 
meaning  the  Pelasgians  of  Crete,  and  the 
Teucrians ;  who,  again,  are  assumed  to 
have  succeeded  the  Trojans  in  Troas. 
These  PelestasJ  M.  Lenorinant  under¬ 
stands  to  be  the  ancestors  of  the  Philis¬ 
tines,  a  question  beside  my  purpose 
They  entered  Syria  by  land.  T'heir  ships, 
with  those  of  theTekkra  and  Shekulsha, 
assailed  the  coast,  while  the  Daanau,  the 

the  Inscription  these  Achaians  did  not  include 
the  Inhabitants  of  the  Isles,  and  thinks  they 
were  confined  to  the  Peloponnesos. — De 
Roug6,  Extraits,  &c.,  p.  28. 

*  F.  Lenormant,  Premeires  Civilisations, 
vol.  i.  pp.  221-3.  Hist.  Ancienne,  vol.  i.  pp. 
443,  4. 

Chabas,  p.  227. 

F.  Lenormant,  in  The  Academy  of  March 
22,  1874. 


Tursha,  and  the  Uashasha,  supplied  land 
forces  only.  Rameses  III.,  having  defeat¬ 
ed  the  land  invasion,  also  mastered  his 
naval  enemies  by  means  of  a  Phoenician 
fleet 

It  seems  difficult  to  dispute  that  these 
Pelesta  “  of  the  mid  sea”  were  probably 
Cretan ;  or  that  the  Daanau  represent  the 
same  people  who  in  the  war  of  Merepthah 
appear  as  Achaians.  The  point  material 
to  the  present  inquiry  is  that  if  the  Daanau 
SiK  Greeks  of  the  mainland,  that  is  to  say, 
Danaoi,  or  Danaans,  the  Achaian  name 
had  now,  forty  years  after  the  War  of  Me¬ 
repthah,  so  far  lost  its  currency  that  it  no 
longer  represented  the  nation  to  4he  fo¬ 
reign  ear. 

We  may,  however,  stay  for  a  moment  to 
inquire  whether  these  Daanau  were  really 
Greeks  of  the  mainland.  There  is  an  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  supposition  on  more  than 
one  ground.  First,  I  have  argued,  in  con¬ 
formity  with  Greek  tradition,  and  with 
what  seems  to  me  the  clear  indication  of 
the  Homeric  text,  that  the  Daanau  name 
was  certainly  older,  not  younger,  than  the 
Achaian.*  Secondly,  the  Achaians  and  the 
later  Greeks  were  alike,  and  increasingly 
with  time,  a  maritime  people.  Again  the 
account  (from  the  Harris  papyrus  of  the 
British  Museum)  represents  the  Tekkra 
and  Pelesta  as  supplying  the  aggressive 
fleet;  but  both  Trojans  and  Pelasgians  are 
in  Homer  wholly  without  any  sign  of  mari¬ 
time  habits ;  a  remarkable  fact  in  the  case 
of  the  Trojans,  because  they  inhabited  a 
country  with  a  long  line  of  sea-coast. 
But  when  we  consider  that  the  Eg^-ptians 
carried  on  the  maritime  war  through  the 
Phcenicians,  it  seems  that  we  can  hardly 
rely  upon  as  much  accuracy  of  detail  as  in 
the  records  of  a  land  warfare  conducted  by 
themselves.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
Achaian  name  had  gone  out  of  use,  and  no 
other  was  yet  fully  established,  the  Danaan 
name  was  a  most  natural  one  for  Phoeni¬ 
cians  to  give  to  Greeks.  For,  as  I  have 
endeavored  to  show,f  there  is  every  rea¬ 
son  to  believe  that  the  Danaan  immigra¬ 
tion  into  Greece  came  from  Phoenicia,  or 
from  Egypt  through  Phoenicia ;  and  it  was 
an  immigration  into  Peloi>onnesos.  If,  as 
has  long  been  popularly  assumed,  it  was 
from  Egypt,  the  ascription  of  the  name  to 

*  “Studies  on  Homer,”  vol.  i.,  and  Juv. 
Mundi,  pp.  42-4. 

t  Juv.  Mundi,  p.  137. 
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the  nation  by  the  Egyptians  is  natural, 
even  if  it  had  gone  out  of  use  in  the  Pelo- 
ponnesos  itself. 

The  Achaians,  then,  of  Merepthah’s 
reign  probably  are  the  Danaans  of  the 
reign  of  Raineses  III.  But  the  Achaian 
power  predominated  in  the  Peloponnesos 
till  the  return  of  the  Heraclids.  Reason¬ 
ing  from  this  fact  alone,  we  might  be  in¬ 
clined  to  argue  that  the  Danaan  name 
could  not  probably  have  been  employed 
until  about  eighty  years  after  the  fall  of 
Troy,  and  that  event  must  have  occurred 
as  far  back  as  1387  n.c.  But  the  disor¬ 
ganization  of  the  Peloponnesos  caused  by 
the  Trojan  War  probably  caused  the  title 
of  Achaians  to  de.scend  from  its  zenith  as 
rapidly  as  it  had  risen.  If  from  this  cause 
the  Achaian  name  had  lost  its  lustre,  and 
if  the  Danaan  designation  had  also  been. 


M3 

as  is  probable,  that  by  which  the  Greeks 
w'ere  known  in  Phoenicia  and  Egypt  before 
the  Acliaian  period,  there  seems  to  be  no 
reason  why  at  ten  or  twenty  years  after  the 
war  the  Danaan  title  might  not  again  be¬ 
come,  for  those  countries,  the  proper  de¬ 
scriptive  title.  What  appears  quite  inad¬ 
missible  is  the  idea  that  the  period  of  Acha- 
ianism,  so  to  call  it,  could  have  come  after 
the  time  of  Rameses  III.,  when  the  Greeks 
were  called  Danaans;  for  in  that  case 
there  would  have  been  not  one  but  two 
Achaian  periods  before  the  Olympiads. 
On  the  whole,  the  presumptions  from  this 
part  of  the  Egyptian  evidence  would  place 
the  capture  of  Troy  some  time  before  1306 
B.C.,  and  possibly  even  before  the  middle 
of  the  fourteenth  century  b.c. — Contempo¬ 
rary  Review. 

(To  be  continued  ) 
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It  is  with  great  diffidence,  but  under 
an  imperative  sense  of  duty,  that  the  pre¬ 
sent  writer  accepts  the  opjKirtunity  af¬ 
forded  him  of  submitting  to  the  readers 
of  the  Fortnightly  Review  some  general 
account  of  a  widespread  movement,  which, 
though  for  the  most  part  treated  with  ridi¬ 
cule  or  contempt,  he  believes  to  embody 
truths  of  the  most  vital  importance  to 
human  progress.  The  subject  to  be 
treated  is  of  such  vast  extent,  the  evi¬ 
dence  cencerning  it  is  so  varied  and  so 
extraordinary,  the  prejudices  that  surround 
it  are  so  inveterate,  that  it  is  not  possible 
to  do  it  justice  without  entering  into  con¬ 
siderable  detail.  The  reader  who  ventures 
on  the ’perusal  of  the  succeeding  pages 
may,  therefore,  have  his  patience  tried ; 
but  if  he  is  able  to  throw  aside  his  pre¬ 
conceived  ideas  of  what  is  possible  and 
what  is  impossible,  and  in  the  acceptance 
or  rejection  of  the  evidence  submitted  to 
him  will  carefully  weigh  and  be  solely 
guided  by  the  nature  of  the  concuri;pnt 

*  In  reproducing  this  article,  the  Eclectic 
is  not  to  be  considered  us  committing  itself 
in  any  way  to  its  conclusions.  It  is  the  first' 
time  that  a  scientific  man  of  the  eminence  of 
Mr.  Wallace  has  openly  proclaimed  his  adhe¬ 
sion  to  Spiritualism,  and  set  forth  reasons  for 
it ;  and  this  renders  the  article  too  remarkable 
to  be  omitted  or  overlooked. — Editor. 


testimony,  the  writer  ventures  to  believe 
that  he  will  not  find  his  time  and  patience 
ill-bestowed. 

Few  men,  in  this  busy  age,  have  leisure 
to  read  massive  volumes  devoted  to  spe¬ 
cial  subjects.  They  gain  much  of  their 
general  knowledge,  outside  the  limits  of 
their  profession  or  of  any  peculiar  study, 
by  means  of  periodical  literature ;  and,  as 
a  rule,  they  are  supplied  with  copious  and 
accurate,  though  general,  information. 
Some  of  our  bwt  thinkers  and  workers 
make  known  the  results  of  their  researches 
to  the  readers  of  magazines  and  reviews  ; 
and  it  is  seldom  that  a  writer  whose  infor¬ 
mation  is  meagre,  or  obtained  at  second¬ 
hand,  is  piermitted  to  come  before  the 
public  in  their  pages  as  an  authoritative 
teacher.  But  as  regards  the  subject  we 
are  now  about  to  consider,  this  rule  has 
not  hitherto  been  followed.  Those  who 
have  devoted  many  years  to  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  its  phenomena  have  been,  in  most 
cases,  refused  a  hearing ;  while  men  who 
have  bestowed  on  it  no  adeijuate  atten¬ 
tion,  and  are  almost  wholly  ignorant  of 
the' researches  of  others,  have  alone  sup¬ 
plied  the  information  to  which  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  public  have  had  access.  In 
support  of  this  statement  it  is  necessary 
to  refer,  with  brief  comments,  to  some  of 
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the  more  prominent  articles  in  which  the 
phenomena  and  pretensions  of  Spiritual¬ 
ism  have  been  recently  discussed. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  year 
the  readers  of  this  Review  were  treated  to 
“  Experiences  of  Spiritualism,”  by  a  writer 
of  no  mean  ability,  and  of  thoroughly  ad¬ 
vanced  views.  He  assures  his  readers 
that  he  “conscientiously  endeavored  to 
qualify  himself  for  speaking#  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  "  by  attending  five  stances,  the  details 
of  several  of  which  he  narrates;  and  he 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that  mediums  are 
by  no  means  ingenious  deceivers,  but 
“jugglers  of  the  most  vulgar  order;”  that 
the  “  spiritualistic  mind  falls  a  victim  to 
the  most  patent  frauds,”  and  greedily 
“accepts  jugglery  as  manifestations  of 
spirits” ;  and,  lastly,  that  the  mediums  are 
as  credulous  as  their  dupes,  and  fall 
straightway  into  any  trap  that  is  laid  for 
them.  Now,  on  the  evidence  before  him, 
and  on  the  assumption  that  no  more  or 
better  evidence  would  have  been  forth¬ 
coming  had  he  devoted  fifty  instead  of 
five  evenings  to  the  inquiry,  the  conclu¬ 
sions  of  Lord  Amberley  are  perfectly  logi¬ 
cal;  but,  so  far  from  what  he  witnessed 
being  a  “  specimen  of  the  kind  of  manifes¬ 
tations  by  which  spiritualists  are  con¬ 
vinced,”  a  very  little  acquaintance  with 
the  literature  of  the  subject  would  have 
shown  him  that  no  spiritualist  of  any 
mark  was  ever  convinced  by  any  quan¬ 
tity  of  such  evidence.  In  an  article  pub¬ 
lished  since  Lord  Amberley’s — in  London 
Society  for  February — the  author,  a  bar¬ 
rister  and  well-known  literary  man,  says  : — 


“It  was  difficult  forme  to  give  in  to  the 
idea  that  solid  objects  could  be  conveyed, 
invisibly,  through  closed  doors,  or  that  heavy 
furniture  could  be  moved  without  the  interpo¬ 
sition  of  hands.  Philosophers  will  sa}'  these 
things  are  absolutely  impossible  ;  neverthe¬ 
less,  it  is  absolutely  certain  that  they  do  occur. 
I  have  met  in  the  houses  of  private  friends,  as 
witnesses  of  these  phenomena,  persons  whose 
testimony  would  go  for  a  good  deal  in  a  court 
of  justice.  They  have  included  peers,  mem¬ 
bers  of  parliament,  diplomatists  of  the  highest 
rank,  judges,  barristers,  physicians,  clergy¬ 
men,  members  of  learned  societies,  chemists, 
engineers,  journalists,  and  thinkers  of  all 
sorts  and  degrees.  They  have  suggested  and 
carried  into  effect  tests  of  the  most  rigid  and 
satisfactory  character.  The  media  (all  non¬ 
professional)  have  been  searched  before  and 
after  stances.  The  precaution  has  even  been 
taken  of  providing  them  unexpectedly  with 
other  apparel.  They  have  been  tied ;  they 
have  been  sealed  ;  they  have  l^en  secured  in 


every  cunning  and  dexterous  manner  that 
ingenuity  could  devise,  but  no  deception  has 
been  discovered  and  no  imposture  brought  to 
light.  Neither  was  there  any  motiv-e  for  im¬ 
posture.  No  fee  or  reward  of  any  kind  de¬ 
pended  upon  the  success  or  non-success  of 
the  manifestations.” 

Now  here  we  have  a  nice  question  of 
probabilities.  We  must  either  believe 
that  Lord  Amberley  is  almost  infinitely 
more  acute  than  Mr.  l)unj)hy  and  his 
host  of  eminent  friends — so  that  after  five 
stances  (most  of  them  failures)  he  has  got 
to  the  bottom  of  a  mystery  in  which  they, 
notwithstanding  their  utmost  endeavors, 
still  hopelessly  flounder — or,  that  the  noble 
lord’s  acuteness  does  not  surpass  the  com¬ 
bined  acuteness  of  all  these  persons;  in 
which  case  their  much  larger  experience, 
and  their  having  witnessed  many  things 
Lord  Amberley  has  not  witnessed,  must 
be  held  to  have  the  greater  weight,  and  to 
show,  at  all  events,  that  all  mediums  are 
not  “jugglers  of  the  most  vulgar  order.” 

Perhaps  the  most  prominent  recent 
attack  on  Spiritualism  was  that  in  the 
Quarterly  Review  for  October,  1871,  which 
is  known  to  have  been  written  by  an  emi¬ 
nent  physiologist,  and  did  much  to  blind 
the  public  to  the  real  nature  of  the  move¬ 
ment.  This  article,  after  giving  a  light 
sketch  of  the  reported  phenomena,  entered 
into  some  details  as  to  planchette-writing 
and  table-lifting — facts  on  which  no  spiri¬ 
tualist  depends  as  evidence  to  a  third  party 
— and  then  proceeded  to  define  its  stand¬ 
point  as  follows : — 

“Our  position,  then,  is  that  the  so-called 
spiritual  communications  come  from  -within, 
not  from  without,  the  individuals  who  sup¬ 
pose  themselves  to  be  the  recipients  of  them  ; 
that  they  belong  to  the  class  termed  ‘  subjec¬ 
tive  ’  by  physiologists  and  psychologists,  and 
that  the  movements  by  which  they  are  ex¬ 
pressed,  whether  the  tilting  of  tables  or  the 
writing  of  planchettes,  arc  really  produced  by 
their  own  muscular  action  exerted  indepen¬ 
dently  of  their  own  wills  and  quite  uncon¬ 
sciously  to  themselves.” 

Several  pages  are  then  devoted  to  ac¬ 
counts  of  stances  which,  like  Lord  Am¬ 
berley’s,  were  mostly  failures ;  and  to  the 
experiences  of  a  Bath  clergyman  who 
believed  that  the  communications  came 
from  devils ;  and,  generally,  such  weak  and 
inconclusive  phenomena  only  are  adduced 
as  can  be  easily  explained  by  the  well- 
worn  formulae  of  “  unconscious  cerebra¬ 
tion,”  “  expectant  attention,”  and  “  uncon¬ 
scious  muscular  action.”  A  few  of  the 
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more  startling  physical  phenomena  are 
mentioned  merely  to  be  discredited  and 
the  judgment  of  the  witnesses  impugned ; 
but  no  attempt  is  made  to  place  before 
the  reader  any  information  as  to  the 
amount  or  the  weight  of  the  testimony  to 
such  phenomena,  or  to  the  long  series  of 
diverse  phenomena  which  lead  up  to  and 
confirm  them.  Some  of  the  experiments 
of  Professor  Hare  and  Mr.  Crookes  are 
quoted,  and  criticised  in  the  spirit  of  assum¬ 
ing  that  these  experienced  physicists  were 
ignorant  of  the  simplest  principles  of 
mechanics,  and  failed  to  use  the,  most 
ordinary  precautions.  Of  the  numerous 
and  varied  cases  on  record  of  heavy  bodies 
being  moved  without  direct  or  indirect 
contact  by  any  human  being,  no  notice  is 
taken,  except  so  far  as  quoting  Mr.  C.  F. 
Varley’s  statement,  that  he  had  seen,  in 
broad  daylight,  a  small  table  moved  ten 
feet,  with  no  one  near  it  but  himself,  and 
not  touched  by  him — “  as  an  example  of 
the  manner  in  which  minds  of  this  limited 
order  are  apt  to  become  the  dupes  of  their 
own  imaginings.” 

This  article,  like  the  others  here  referred 
to,  shows  in  the  writer  an  utter  forgetful¬ 
ness  of  the  maxim,  that  an  argument  is 
not  answered  till  it  is  answered  at  its  best. 
Amid  the  vast  mass  of  recorded  facts  now 
accumulated  by  spiritualists  there  is,  of 
course,  much  that  is  weak  and  inconclu¬ 
sive,  much  that  is  of  no  value  as  evidence, 
except  to  those  who  have  independent 
reasons  for  faith  in  them.  From  this  un 
digested  mass  it  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the 
world  toj)ick  out  arguments  that  can  be 
refuted,  and  facts  that  can  be  explained 
away  ;  but  what  is  that  to  the  purpose  ? 
It  is  not  these  that  have  convinced  any 
one ;  but  those  weightier,  oft-repeated  and 
oft-tested  facts  which  the  writers  referred 
to  invariably  ignore. 

Professor  Tyndall  has  also  given  the 
world  ^in  his  “  Fragments  of  Science,”  pub¬ 
lished  m  1871)  some  account  of  his  at¬ 
tempt  to  investigate  these  phenomena. 
Again  we  have  a  minute  record  of  a  stance 
which  was  a  failure ;  and  in  which  the 
Professor,  like  Lord  Amberley,  easily  im¬ 
posed  on  some  too  credulous  spiritualists 
by  improvising  a  few  manifestations  of 
his  own.  Tlie  article  in  question  is  dated 
as  far  back  as  1864.  We  may  therefore 
conclude  that  the  Professor  has  not  seen 
much  of  the  subject;  nor  caft  he  have 
made  himself  acquainted  with  what  others 
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have  seen  and  carefully  verified,  or  he 
would  hardly  have  thought  his  communi¬ 
cation  worthy  of  the  place  it  occupies 
among  original  researches  and  positive 
additions  to  human  knowledge.  Both  its 
facts  and  its  reasonings  have  been  well 
replied  to  by  Mr.  Patrick  Fraser  Alexan¬ 
der,  in  his  little  work  entitled,  “  Spiritual¬ 
ism;  a  Narrative  and  a  Discussion,”  which 
we  recommend  to  those  who  care  to  see 
how  a  very  acute  yet  unprejudiced  mind 
looks  at  the  phenomena,  and  how  incon¬ 
clusive,  even  from  a  scientific  standpoint, 
are  the  experiences  adduced  by  Professor 
Tyndall. 

The  discussion  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
in  1868,  and  a  considerable  private  corre¬ 
spondence,  indicates  that  scientific  men 
almost  invariably  assume,  that  in  this  in¬ 
quiry  they  should  be  permitted,  at  the 
very  outset,  to  impose  conditions ;  and  if, 
under  such  conditions,  nothing  happens, 
they  consider  it  a  proof  of  imposture  or 
delusion.  But  they  well  know  that,  in  all 
other  branches  of  research,  nature,  not 
they,  determines  the  essential  conditions 
without  a  compliance  with  which  no  expe¬ 
riment  will  succeed.  These  conditions 
have  to  be  learnt  by  a  patient  questioning 
of  nature,  and  they  are  different  for  each 
branch  of  science.  How  much  more  may 
they  be  expected  to  differ  in  an  inquiry 
which  deals  with  subtle  forces  of  the  nature 
of  which  the  physicist  is  wholly  and  abso¬ 
lutely  ignorant !  To  ask  to  be  allowed  to 
deal  with  these  unknown  phenomena  as 
he  has  hitherto  dealt  with  known  pheno¬ 
mena,  is  practically  to  prejudge  the  ques¬ 
tion,  since  it  assumes  that  both  are  gov¬ 
erned  by  the  same  laws.  , 

From  the  sketch  which  has  now  been 
given  of  the  recent  treatment  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  by  popular  and  scientific  writers,  we 
can  summarise  pretty  accurately  their  men¬ 
tal  attitude  in  regard  to  it.  They  have 
seen  very  little  of  the  phenomena  them¬ 
selves,  and  they  cannot  believe  that  others 
have  seen  much  more.  They  have  en¬ 
countered  people  who  are  easily  deceived 
by  a  little  unexpected  trickery,  and  they 
conclude  that  the  convictions  of  spiritual¬ 
ists  generally  are  founded  on  phenomena 
produced,  either  consciously  or  uncon¬ 
sciously,  in  a  similar  way.  They  are  so 
firmly  convinced  on  d  priori  grounds  that 
the  more  remarkable  phenomena  said  to 
happen  do  not  really  happen,  that  they 
will  back  their  conviction  against  the  di- 
10 
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rect  testimony  of  any  body  of  men ;  pre¬ 
ferring  to  believe  that  they  are  all  the  vic¬ 
tims  of  some  mysterious  delusion  whenever 
imposture  is  out  of  the  question.  To 
influence  persons  in  this  frame  of  mind, 
it  is  evident  that  more  personal  testimony 
to  isolated  facts  is  utterly  useless.  They 
have,  to  use  the  admirable  expression  of 
Dr.  Carpenter,  “  no  place  in  the  existing 
fabric  of  their  thought  into  which  such 
facts  can  be  fitted.”  It  is  necessary  there¬ 
fore  to  modify  the  “  fabric  of  thought  ” 
itself ;  and  it  appears  to  the  present  writer 
that  this  can  best  be  done  by  a  general 
historic  sketch  of  the  subject ;  and  by 
showing,  by  separate  lines  of  inquiry,  how 
wide  and  varied  is  the  evidence,  and  how 
remarkably  these  lines  converge  towards 
one  uniform  conclusion.  The  endeavor 
will  be  made  to  indicate,  by  typical  ex¬ 
amples  of  each  class  of  evidence  and  with- 
out'unnecessary  detail,  the  cumulative  force 
of  the  argument. 

Historical  Sketch. 

Modem  Spiritualism  dates  from  March, 
1848 ;  it  being  then  that,  for  the  first  time, 
intelligent  communications  were  held  with 
the  unknown  cause  of  the  mysterious 
knockings  and  other  sounds,  similar  to 
those  which  had  disturbed  the  Mom- 
pesson  and  Wesley  families  in  the  seven¬ 
teenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  This  dis¬ 
cover}’-  was  made  by  Miss  Kate  Fox,  a  girl 
of  nine  years  old,  and  the  first  recognized 
example  of  an  extensive  class  now  known 
as  mediums.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that 
this  very  first  “  modem  spiritual  manifes¬ 
tation”  was  subjected  to  the  test  of  unlim¬ 
ited  examination  by  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  village  of  Hydesville,  New  York. 
Though  all  were  utter  sceptics,  no  one 
could  discover  any  cause  for  the  noises, 
which  continued,  though  with  less  violence, 
when  all  the  children  had  left  the  house. 
Nothing  is  more  common  than  the  re¬ 
mark,  that  it  is  absurd  and  illogical  to  im¬ 
pute  noises,  of  which  we  cannot  discover 
the  cause,  to  the  agency  of  spirits.  So  it 
undoubtedly  is  when  the  noises  are  merely 
noises;  but  is  it  so  illogical  when  these 
noises  turn  out  to  be  signals,  and  signals 
which  spell  out  a  fact,  which  fact,  though 
wholly  unknown  to  all  present,  turns  out 
to  be  true?  Yet,  on  this  very  first  oc¬ 
casion,  twenty-six  years  ago,  the  signals 
declared  that  a  murdered  man  was  buried 
in  the  cellar  of  the  house  ;  it  indicated  the 


exact  spot  in  the  cellar  under  which  the 
body  lay ;  and  upon  digging  there,  at  a 
depth  of  six  or  seven  feet,  considerable 
portions  of  a  human  skeleton  were  found. 
Yet  more ;  the  name  of  the  murdered  man 
was  given,  and  it  was  ascertained  that  such 
a  person  had  visited  that  very  house  and 
had  disappeared  five  years  before,  and  had 
never  been  heard  of  since.  The  signals 
further  declared  that  he,  the  murdered  man, 
was  the  signaller ;  and  as  all  the  witnesses 
had  satisfied  themselves  that  the  signals 
were  not  made  by  any  living  person  or 
by  any  assignable  cause,  the  logical  con¬ 
clusion  from  the  facts  was,  that  it  was  the 
spirit*  of  the  murdered  man;  although 
such  a  conclusion  might  be  to  some  in  the 
highest  degree  improbable,  and  to  others  in 
the  highest  degree  absurd. 

The  Misses  Fox  now  became  involuntary 
mediums,  and  the  family  (whicK'  had  re¬ 
moved  to  the  city  of  Rochester)  were  ac¬ 
cused  of  imposture,  and  offered  to  submit 
the  children  to  examination  by  a  commit¬ 
tee  of  townsmen  appointed  in  public  meet¬ 
ing.  Three  committees  were  successively 
appointed ;  the  last,  composed  of  violent 
sceptics  who  had  accused  the  previous 
committees  of  stupidity  or  connivance. 
But  all  three,  after  unlimited  investigation, 
were  forced  to  declare  that  the  cause  of 
the  phenomena  was  undiscoverable.  The 
sounds  occurred  on  the  wall  and  floor 
while  the  mediums,  after  being  thoroughly 
searched  by  ladies,  “stood  on  pillows,  bare¬ 
footed,  and  with  their  clothes  tied  round 
their  ankles.”  The  last  and  most  sceptical 
committee  reported  that,  “  They  had  heard 
sounds,  and  failed  utterly  to  discover  their 
origin.  They  had  proved  that  neither 
machinery  nor  imposture  had  been  used ; 
and  their  ({uestions,  many  of  them  being 
mental,  were  answered  correctly.”  When 
we  consider  that  the  mediums  were  two 
children  under  twelve  years  of  age,  and  the 
examiners  utterly  sceptical  American  citi¬ 
zens,  thoroughly  resolved  to  detect  impos¬ 
ture,  and  urged  on  by  excited  public  meet¬ 
ings,  it  may  perhaps  be  considered  that 
even  at  this  early  stage  the  question  of 


*  It  may  be  as  well  here  to  explain  that  the 
word  “  spirit,”  which  is  often  considered  to  be 
so  objectionable  by  scientific  men,  is  used 
throughout  this  article  (or  at  all  events  in  the 
earlier  portions  of  it)  merely  to  avoid  circumlo¬ 
cution,  in  the  sense  of  the  “  intelligent  cause  of 
the  phenomena,”  and  not  as  implying  “  the 
spirits  of  the  dead,"  unless  so  expressly  stated. 
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imposture  or  delusion  was  pretty  well  set¬ 
tled  in  the  negative. 

In  a  short  time  persons  who  sat  with 
the  Misses  Fox  found  themselves  to  have 
similar  powers  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  ; 
and  in  two  or  three  years  the  movement 
had  spread  over  a  large  part  of  the  United 
States,  developing  into  a  variety  of  strange 
forms,  encountering  the  most  violent  scep¬ 
ticism  and  the  most  rancorous  hostility, 
yet  always  progressing,  and  making  con¬ 
verts  even  among  the  most  enlightened  and 
best  educated  classes.  In  1851,  some  of 
the  most  intelligent  men  in  New  York — 
judges,  senators,  doctors,  lawyers,  mer¬ 
chants,  clergymen,  and  authors — formed 
themselves  into  a  society  for  investigation. 
Judge  F^dmunds  was  one  of  these;  and  a 
sketch  of  the  kind  and  amount  of  evidence 
that  was  required  to  convince  him  will  be 
given  further  on.  In  1854  a  second  spi¬ 
ritual  society  was  formed  in  New  York.  It 
had  the  names  of  four  judges  and  two  phy¬ 
sicians  among  its  vice-presidents,  showing 
that  the  movement  had  by  this  time  be¬ 
come  respectable,  and  that  men  in  high 
social  positions  were  not  afraid  of  identi¬ 
fying  themselves  with  it.  A  little  'later 
Professor  Mapes,  an  eminent  agricultural 
chemist,  was  led  to  undertake  the  investi¬ 
gation  of  Spiritualism.  He  formed  a  circle 
of  twelve  friends,  most  of  them  men  of 
talent  and  sceptics,  who  bound  themselves 
to  sit  together  weekly,  with  a  medium, 
twenty  times.  For  the  first  eighteen  even¬ 
ings  the  phenomena  were  so  trivial  and  un¬ 
satisfactory,  that  most  of  the  party  felt  dis¬ 
gusted  at  the  loss  of  time;  but  the  last 
two  sittings  produced  [phenomena  of  so 
startling  a  character,  that  the  investigation 
was  continued  by  the  same  circle  for  four 
years,  and  all  became  spiritualists. 

By  this  time  the  movement  had  spread 
into  every  part  of  the  Union,  and,  not¬ 
withstanding  that  its  adherents  were  abus¬ 
ed  as  impostors  or  djjpes,  that  they  were  in 
several  cases  expelled  from  colleges  and 
churches,  and  were  confined  as  lunatics, 
and  that  the  whole  thing  was  “  explained  ” 
over  and  over  again,  it  has  continued  to 
spread  up  to  the  present  hour.  The  secret 
of  this  appears  to  have  been,  that  the  ex¬ 
planations  given  never  applied  to  the  phe¬ 
nomena  continually  occurring,  and  of 
which  there  were  numerous  witnesses.  A 
medium  was  raised  in  the  air  in  a  crowded 
room  in  full  daylight.  (“  Modern  Ameri¬ 
can  Spiritualism,”  p.  279.)  A  scientific 


sceptic  prepared  a  small  portable  apparatus 
by  which  he  could  produce  an  instanta¬ 
neous  illumination ;  and,  taking  it  to  a 
dark  seance  at  which  numerous  musical  in¬ 
struments  were  played,  suddenly  lighted 
up  the  room  while  a  large  drum  was  being 
violently  beaten,  in  the  certain  expecta¬ 
tion  of  revealing  the  impostor  to  the  whole 
company.  But  what  they  all  saw  was  the 
drumstick  itself  beating  the  drum,  with 
no  human  being  near  it.  It  struck  a  few 
more  blows,  then  rose  into  the  air  and  de¬ 
scended  gently  on  to  the  shoulder  of  a 
lady.  (Same  work,  p.  337.)  At  Toronto, 
Canada,  in  a  well-lighted  room,  an  accom¬ 
paniment  to  a  song  was  played  on  a  closed 
and  locked  piano.  (Same  work,  p.  463.) 
Communications  were  given  in  raised  let¬ 
ters  on  the  arm  of  an  ignorant  servant  girl 
who  often  could  not  read  them.  They 
sometimes  appeared  while  she  was  at  her 
household  work,  and  after  being  read  by 
her  njaster  or  mistress  would  disappear. 
(Same  work,  p.  196.)  Letters  closed  in 
any  number  of  envelopes,  sealed  up  or  even 
pasted  together  over  the  whole  of  the 
written  surface,  were  read  'and  answered 
by  certain  mediums  in  whom  this  special 
power  was  developed.  It  mattered  not 
what  language  the  letters  were  written  in ; 
and  it  is  upon  record  that  letters  in  Ger¬ 
man,  Greek,  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Chinese, 
French,  Welsh,  and  Mexican,  have  been 
correctly  answered  in  the  corresponding 
languages  by  a  metlium  who  knew  none  of 
them.  (Judge  Edmunds’s  “  Letters  on 
Spiritualism,”  pp.  59 — 103,  Appendix.) 
Other  mediums  drew  portraits  of  deceased 
persons  whom  they  had  never  known  or 
heard  of.  Others  healed  diseases.  But 
those  who  helped  most  to  spread  the  be¬ 
lief  were,  perhaps,  the  trance  speakers,  who, 
in  eloquent  and  powerful  language,  devel¬ 
oped  the  principles  and  the  uses  of  Spirit¬ 
ualism,  answered  objections,  spread  abroad 
a  knowledge  of  the  phenomena,  and  thus 
induced  sceptics  to  inquire  into  the  facts ; 
and  inquirj’  was  almost  invariably  followed 
by  conversion.  Having  repeatedly  listen¬ 
ed  to  three  of  these  speakers  who  have 
visited  this  country,  I  can  bear  witness  that 
they  fully  equal,  and  not  unfrequently  sur¬ 
pass,  our  best  orators  and  preacljers ; 
whether  in  finished  eloquence,  in  close 
and  logical  argument,  or  in  the  readiness 
with  which  appropriate  and  convincing  re¬ 
plies  are  made  to  all  objectors.  They  are 
also  remarkable  for  the  perfect  courtesy 
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and  suavity  of  their  manner,  and  for  the 
extreme  patience  and  gentleness  with 
which  they  meet  the  most  violent  opposi¬ 
tion  and  the  most  unjust  accusations. 

Men  of  the  highest  rank  and  greatest 
ability  became  convinced  by  these  varied 
phenomena.  No  amount  of  education,  of 
legal,  medical,  or  scientific  training,  was 
proof  against  the  overwhelming  force  of 
the  facts,  whenever  these  facts  were  syste¬ 
matically  and  perseveringly  inquired  into. 
The  number  of  spiritualists  in  the  Union  is, 
according  to  those  who  have  the  best 
means  of  judging,  from  eiglit  to  eleven  mil¬ 
lions.  This  is  the  estimate  of  Judge  Ed¬ 
munds,  who  has  had  extensive  correspon¬ 
dence  on  the  subject  with  every  part  of  the 
United  States.  The  Hon.  R.  D.  Owen, 
who  has  also  had  great  opportunities  of 
knowing  the  facts,  considers  it  to  be  ap¬ 
proximately  correct ;  and  it  is  affirmed  by 
the  editors  of  the  “  Year  Book  of  Spiritual¬ 
ism”  for  1871.  These  numbers  have  been 
held  to  be  absurdly  exaggerated  by  per¬ 
sons  having  less  information,  especially  by 
strangers  who  have  made  superhcial  inqui¬ 
ries  in  America ;  but  it  must  be  remember¬ 
ed  that  the  spiritualists  are  to  a  very  limit¬ 
ed  extent  an  organized  body,  and  that  the 
mass  of  them  make  no  public  profession  of 
their  belief,  but  still  remain  members  of 
some  denominational  church — circumstan¬ 
ces  that  would  greatly  deceive  an  outsider. 
Nevertheless,  the  organization  is  of  consi¬ 
derable  extent.  There  were  in  America,  in 
1870,  20  State  associations  and  105  socie¬ 
ties  of  spiritualists,  207  lecturers,  and  about 
the  same  number  of  public  mediums. 

In  other  parts  of  the  world  the  move¬ 
ment  has  progressed  more  or  less  rapidly. 
Several  of  the  more  celebrated  American 
mediums  have  visited  this  country,  and  not 
only  made  converts  in  all  classes  of  society, 
but  led  to  the  formation  of  private  circles 
and  the  discovery  of  mediumistic  power  in 
hundreds  of  families.  There  is  scarcely  a 
city  or  a  considerable  town  in  continental 
Europe  at  the  present  moment  where 
spiritualists  are  not  reckoned  by  hundreds 
if  not  by  thousands.  There  are  said,  on 
good  authority,  to  be  fifty  thousand  avow¬ 
ed  spiritualists  in  Paris  and  ten  thousand 
in  Lyons ;  and  the  numbers  in  this  country 
may  be  roughly  estimated  by  the  fact  that 
there  are  four  exclusively  spiritual  periodi¬ 
cals,  one  of  which  has  a  circulation  of  five 
thousand  weekly. 


Deductions  from  the  Preceding 
•Sketch. 

Before  proceeding  to  a  statement  of 
the  evidence  which  has  convinced  the 
more  educated  and  more  sceptical  con¬ 
verts,  let  us  consider  briefly  the  bearing 
of  the  undoubted  fact  that  (to  keep  within 
bounds)  many  thousands  of  well-informed 
men,  belonging  to  all  classes  of  society 
and  all  professions,  have,  in  each  of  the 
great  civilized  nations  of  the  world,  ac¬ 
knowledged  the  objective  reality  of  these 
phenomena ;  although,  almost  without  ex¬ 
ception,  they  at  first  viewed  them  with  dis¬ 
like  or  contempt,  as  impostures  or  delu¬ 
sions.  There  is  nothing  parallel  to  it  in 
the  history  of  human  thought;  because 
there  never  before  existed  so  strong  and 
apparently  so  well-founded  a  conviction 
that  phenomena  of  this  kind  never  have 
happened  and  never  can  happen.  It  is 
often  said,  that  the  number  of  adherents 
to  a  belief  is  no  proof  of  its  truth,  d'his  re¬ 
mark  justly  applies  to  most  religions  whose 
arguments  appeal  to  the  emotions  and  the 
intellect  but  not  to  the  evidence  of  the 
sensds.  It  is  equally  just  as  applied  to  a 
great  part  of  modem  science.  The  almost 
universal  belief  in  gravitation,  and  in  the 
undulatory  theory  of  light,  does  not  render 
them  in  any  degree  more  probable;  be¬ 
cause  very  few  indeed  of  the  believers  have 
tested  the  facts  which  most  convincingly 
demonstrate  those  tfleories,  or  are  able  to 
follow  out  the  reasoning  by  which  they  are 
demonstrated.  It  is  for  the  most  part  a 
blind  belief  accepted  upon  authority.  But 
with  these  spiritual  phenomena  the  case  is 
very  different.  They  are  to  most  men  so 
new,  so  strange,  so  incredible,  so  opposed 
to  their  whole  habit  of  thought,  so  appa¬ 
rently  opposed  to  the  pervading  scientific 
spirit  of  the  age,  that  they  cannot  and  do 
not  accept  them  on  second-hand  evidence, 
as  they  do  almost  every  other  kind  of 
knowledge.  The  thousands  or  millions  of 
spiritualists,  therefore,  represent  to  a  very 
large  extent  men  who  have  witnessed,  ex¬ 
amined,  and  tested  the  evidence  for  them¬ 
selves,  over  and  over  and  over  again,  till 
that  which  they  had  at  first  been  unable  to 
admit  could  be  true,  they  have  at  last  been 
compelled  to  acknowledge  is  true.  This 
accounts  for  the  utter  failure  of  all  the 
attempted  “  exposures”  and  “  explana¬ 
tions”  to  convince  one  solitary  believer  of 
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his  error.  The  exposers  and  explainers 
have  never  got  beyond  those  first  difficul¬ 
ties  which  constitute  the  pons  asinorum  of 
Spiritualism,  which  every  believer  has  to 
get  over,  but  at  which  early  stage  of  in¬ 
vestigation  no  converts  are  ever  made. 
By  explaining  table-turning,  or  table-tilt¬ 
ing,  or  raps,  you  do  not  influence  a  man 
who  was  never  convinced  by  these,  but 
who,  in  broad  daylight,  sees  objects  move 
without  contact,  and  behave  as  if  guid¬ 
ed  by  intelligent  beings;  and  who  sees 
this  in  a  variety  of  forms,  in  a  variety 
of  places,  and  under  such  varied  and 
stringent  conditions,  as  to  make  the  fact  to 
him  just  as  real  as  the  movement  of  iron 
to  the  magnet  By  explaining  automatic 
writing  (which  itself  convinces  no  one  but 
the  writer,  and  not  always  even  him),  you 
do  not  affect  the  belief  of  the  man  who 
has  obtained  writing  when  neither  pencil 
nor  paper  were  touched  by  any  one ;  or 
has  seen  a  hand  not  attached  to  any  hu¬ 
man  body  take  up  a  pencil  and  write  ;  or, 
as  Mr.  Andrew  Leighton,  of  Liverpool, 
testifies,  has  seen  a  pencil  rise  of  itself  on  a 
table  and  write  the  words — “  And  is  this 
world  of  strife  to  end  in  dust  at  last  ?" 
Thus  it  is  that  there  are  so  few  recantations 
or  perverts  in  Spiritualism  ;  so  few,  that  it 
may  be  truly  said  there  are  none.  After 
much  inquiry  and  reading  I  can  find  no 
example  of  a  man  who,  having  acquired  a 
good  personal  knowledge  of  all  the  chief 
phases  of  the  phenomena,  has  subsequent¬ 
ly  come  to  disbelieve  in  their  reality.  If 
the  “  explanations”  and  “  exposures’  were 
good  for  anything,  or  if  it  were  an  impos¬ 
ture  to  expose  or  a  delusion  to  explain, 
this  could  not  be  the  case,  because  there 
are  numbers  of  men  who  have  become 
convinced  of  the  facts,  but  who  have  not 
accepted  the  spiritual  theory.  These  are, 
for  the  most  part,  in  an  uncomfortable  and 
unsettled  frame  of  mind,  and  would  gladly 
welcome  an  explanation  which  really  ex¬ 
plainer!  anything — but  they  find  it  not. 
As  an  eminent  example  of  this  class,  I 
may  mention  Dr.  J.  Lockhart  Robertson, 
long  one  of  the  editors  of  the  'journal  of 
Mental  Science — a  physician  who,  having 
made  mental  disease  his  special  study, 
would  not  be  easily  taken  in  by  any  psy¬ 
chological  delusions.  The  phenomena  he 
witnessed  fourteen  years  ago  were  of  a  vi¬ 
olent  character ;  a  very  strong  table  being, 
at  his  own  request  and  in  his  own  house, 
broken  to  pieces  while  he  held  the  me¬ 


dium’s  hands.  He  afterwards  himself 
tried  to  break  a  remaining  leg  of  the  ta¬ 
ble,  but  failed  to  do  so  after  exerting  all  his 
strength.  Another  table  was  tilted  over 
while  all  the  party  sat  on  it.  He  subse¬ 
quently  had  a  sitting  with  Mr.  Home,  and 
witnessed  the  usual  phenomena  occurring 
with  that  extraordinary  medium — such  as 
the  accordion  playing  “most  wonderful 
music  without  any  human  agency,”  “  a 
shadow  hand,  not  that  of  any  one  present, 
which  lifts  a  pencil  and  writes  with  it,” 
&c.,  &c. ;  and  he  says  that  he  can  “  no 
more  doubt  the  physical  manifestations  of 
(so-called)  Spiritualism  than  he  would  any 
other  fact — as,  for  example,  the  fall  of  an 
apple  to  the  ground  of  which  his  senses  in¬ 
formed  him.”  His  record  of  these  phe¬ 
nomena,  with  the  confirmatiojj  by  a  friend 
who  was  present,  is  published  in  the  “  Dia¬ 
lectical  Society’s  Report  on  Spiritualism,” 
p.  247  ;  and,  at  a  meeting  of  Spiritualists 
in  1870,  he  reasserted  the  facts,  but  denied 
their  spiritual  origin.  To  such  a  man  the 
Quarterly  Reviewer’s  explanations  are 
worthless ;  yet  it  may  be  safely  said,  that 
every  advanced  Spiritualist  has  seen  more 
remarkable,  more  varied,  and  even  more 
inexplicable  phenomena  than  those  re¬ 
corded  by  Dr.  Robertson,  and  are  therefore 
still  further  out  of  reach  of  the  arguments 
referred  to,  which  are  indeed  only  calcu¬ 
lated  to  convince  those  who  know  little  or 
nothing  of  the  matter. 

Evidence  of  the  Facts. 

The  subject  of  the  evidences  of  the  ob¬ 
jective  phenomena  of  Spiritualism  is  such  a 
large  one  that  it  will  be  only  possible  here 
to  give  a  few  typical  examples,  calculated 
to  show  how  wide  is  their  range,  and  how 
conclusively  they  reach  every  objection 
that  the  most  sceptical  have  brought  against 
them.  This  may  perhaps  be  best  done  by 
giving,  in  the  first  place,  an  outline  of  the 
career  of  two  or  three  well-known  medi¬ 
ums  ;  and,  in  the  second,  a  sketch  of  the 
experiences  and  investigations  of  a  few  of 
the  more  remarkable  converts  to  Spiritual¬ 
ism. 

Career  of  Remarkable  Mediums. — Miss 
Kate  Fox,  the  little  girl  of  nine  years  old, 
who,  as  already  stated,  was  the  first  “•me¬ 
dium”  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  term, 
has  continued  to  possess  the  same  power 
for  twenty -six  years.  At  the  very  earliest 
stages  of  the  movement,  sceptic  after  scep¬ 
tic,  committee  after  committee,  endea- 
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vored  to  discover  “  the  trick  but  if  it 
was  a  trick  this  liltle  girl  baffled  them  all, 
and  the  proverbial  acuteness  of  the  Yan¬ 
kee  was  of  no  avail.  In  i860,  when  Dr. 
Robert  Chambers  visited  America,  he  sug¬ 
gested  to  his  friend,  Robert  Dale  Owen, 
the  use  of  a  balance  to  test  the  lifting 
power.  They  accordingly,  without  pre¬ 
arrangement  with  the  medium,  took  with 
them  a  piowerful  steelyard,  and  suspended 
from  it  a  dining  table  weighing  1 2 1  pounds. 
Then,  under  a  bright  gaslight,  the  feet  of 
the  two  mediums  (Miss  Fox  and  her  sis¬ 
ter)  being  both  touched  by  the  feet  of  the 
gentlemen,  and  the  hands  of  all  present  be¬ 
ing  held  over  but  not  touching  the  table, 
it  was  made  lighter  or  heavier  at  request, 
so  as  to  weigh  at  one  time  only  60,  at  an¬ 
other  134  pounds.  This  experiment,  be  it 
remembered,  was  identical  with  one  pro¬ 
posed  by  Faraday  himself  as  being  con¬ 
clusive.  Mr.  Owen  had  many  sittings 
with  Miss  Fox  for  the  purpose  of  test ;  and 
the  precautions  he  took  were  extraordinary. 
He  sat  with  her  alone;  he  frequently 
changed  the  room  without  notice ;  he  ex¬ 
amined  every  article  of  furniture ;  he 
locked  the  doors  and  fastened  them  with 
strips  of  paper  privately  sealed  ;  he  held 
both  the  hands  of  the  medium.  Under 
these  conditions  various  phenomena  occur¬ 
red,  the  most  remarkable  being  the  illumi¬ 
nation  of  a  piece  of  paper  (which  he  had 
brought  himself,  cut  of  a  peculiar  size,  and 
privately  marked),  showing  a  dark  hand 
writing  on  the  floor.  The  paper  afterwards 
rose  up  on  to  the  table  with  legible  writ¬ 
ing  upon  it,  containing  a  promise  which 
was  subsequently  verified.  (“  Debateable 
Land,"  p.  293.) 

But  Miss  Fox’s  powers  were  most  re¬ 
markably  shown  in  the  stances  with  Mr. 
Livermore,  a  well-known  New  York  bank¬ 
er,  and  an  entire  sceptic  before  commenc¬ 
ing  these  experiments.  These  sittings 
were  more  than  three  hundred  in  number, 
extending  over  five  years.  They  took 
place  in  four  different  houses  (Mr.  Liver¬ 
more’s  and  the  medium’s  being  both  chang¬ 
ed  during  this  period),  under  tests  of  the 
most  rigid  description.  The  chief  pheno¬ 
menon  was  the  appearance  of  a  tangible) 
visible,  and  audible  figure  of  Mr.  Liver¬ 
more’s  deceased  wife,  sometimes  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  male  figure,  purporting  to  be 
Dr.  Franklin.  The  former  figure  was  often 
most  distinct  and  absolutely  life-like.  It 
moved  various  objects  in  the  room.  It 


wrote  messages  on  cards.  It  was  some¬ 
times  formed  out  of  a  luminous  cloud  and 
again  vanished  before  the  eyes  of  the  wit¬ 
nesses.  It  allowed  a  portion  of  its  dress 
to  be  cut  off,  which  though  at  first  of 
strong  and  apparently  material  gauzy  tex¬ 
ture,  yet  in  a  short  time  melted  away  and 
became  invisible.  Flowers  which  melted 
away  were  also  given.  These  phenomena 
occurred  best  when  Mr.  L.  and  the  medi¬ 
um  were  alone ;  but  two  witnesses  were 
occasionally  admitted,  who  tested  every¬ 
thing  and  confirmed  Mr.  L.’s  testimony. 
One  of  these  w'as  Mr.  Livermore’s  physi¬ 
cian,  the  other  his  brother-in-law  ;  the  lat¬ 
ter  previously  a  sceptic.  The  details  of 
these  wonderful  stances  were  published  in 
the  Spiritual  Magazine  m  1862  and  1863  ; 
and  the  more  remarkable  are  given  in 
Owen’s  “  Debateable  Land,”  from  which 
work  a  good  idea  may  be  formed  of  the 
great  variety  of  the  phenomena  that  occur¬ 
red  and  the  stringent  character  of  the  tests 
employed. 

Miss  Fox  recently  came  to  England, 
and  here  also  her  powers  have  lieen  tested 
by  a  competent  man  of  science,  and  found 
to  be  all  that  has  been  stated.  She  is 
now  married  to  an  English  barrister,  and 
some  of  the  strange  phenomena  which 
have  so  long  accompanied  her,  attach 
themselves  to  her  infant  child,  even  when 
its  mother  is  away,  to  the  great  alarm  of 
the  nurse.  We  have  here,  therefore,  a  ca¬ 
reer  of  twenty-six  years  of  mediumship  of 
the  most  varied  and  remarkable  character, 
mediumship  which  has  been  scrutinized 
and  tested  from  the  first  hour  of  its  mani¬ 
festation  down  to  this  day,  and  with  one 
invariable  result — that  no  imposture  or 
attempt  at  imposture  has  ever  been  disco¬ 
vered,  and  no  cause  ever  been  suggested 
that  will  account  for  the  phenomena  except 
that  advanced  by  Spiritualists. 

Mr.  Daniel  D.  Home  is  perhaps  the 
best  known  medium  in  the  world,  and  his 
piowers  have  been  ojien  to  examination 
for  at  least  twenty  years.  Nineteen  years 
ago  Sir  David  Brewster  and  Lord  Brough¬ 
am  had  a  sitting  with  him — sufficiently 
acute  and  eminent  olservers,  and  both,  of 
course,  thorough  sceptics.  In  the  “  Home 
Life  of  Sir  David  Brewster,”  we  have,  for¬ 
tunately,  his  own  record  of  this  sitting 
made  at  the  time,  although  six  months  la¬ 
ter,  in  a  letter  to  the  Morning  Advertiser, 
he  made  the  contradictory  statement,  “  I 
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saw  enough  to  satisfy  myself  they  could  all 
be  produced  by  human  •  hands  and  feet.” 
He  says  :  “  The  table  actually  rose  from 
the  ground,  when  no  hand  was  upon  it 
and  “  a  small  hand-bell  was  laid  down 
with  its  mouth  on  the  carpet,  and  it  ic- 
tually  rang  when  nothing  could  have 
touched  it.  The  bell  was  then  placed  on 
the  other  side,  still  upon  the  carpet,  and 
it  came  over  to  me  and  placed  itself  in 
my  hand.  It  did  the  same  to  Lord 
Brougham.”  And  he  adds,  speaking  for 
both,  “  We  could  give  no  explanation  of 
them,  and  could  not  conjecture  how  they 
could  be  produced  by  any  kind  of  me¬ 
chanism.”  Coming  from  the  author  of 
“  Letters  on  Natural  Magic,”  this  is  pretty 
good  testimony. 

These  and  far  more  marvellous  pheno¬ 
mena  have  been  repeated  from  that  day 
to  this,  many  thousands  of  times,  and  al¬ 
most  always  in  private  houses  at  which 
Mr.  Home  visits.  Everybody  testifies  to 
the  fact  that  he  offers  the  most  ample  fa¬ 
cilities  for  investigation  ;  and  to  this  I  can 
myself  bear  witness,  having  been  invited 
by  him  to  examine  as  closely  as  I  jdeased 
an  accordion,  held  by  his  one  hand,  keys 
downward,  and  in  that  position  playing 
very  sweetly.  But,  perhaps,  the  best  at¬ 
tested  and  most  extraordinary  phenome¬ 
non  connected  with  Mr.  Home’s  medium- 
ship  is  what  is  called  the  fire  test.  In  a 
state  of  trance  he  takes  a  glowing  coal 
from  the  hottest  part  of  a  bright  fire,  and 
carries  it  round  the  room,  so  that  every 
one  may  see  and  feel  that  it  is  a  real  one. 
This  is  testified  by  Mr.  H.  D.  Jencken, 
Lord  Lindsay,  Lord  .\dare.  Miss  Douglas, 
Mr.  S.  C.  Hall,  and  many  others.  But, 
more  strange  still,  when  in  this  state  he 
can  detect  the  same  power  in  other  per¬ 
sons,  or  convey  it  to  them.  A  lump  of 
red-hot  coal  was  once  placed  on  Mr.  S.  C. 
Hall’s  head  in  the  presence  of  Lord  Lind¬ 
say  and  four  other  persons.  Mrs.  Hall,  in 
a  communication  to  the  Earl  of  Dunraven 
(given  in  iht  Spiritual  Magazine,  1870,  p. 
178),  says 

“  Mr.  Hall  was  seated  nearly  opposite  to 
where  I  sat ;  and  I  saw  Mr.  Home,  after  stand¬ 
ing  about  half  a  minute  at  the  back  of  Mr. 
Hall’s  chair,  deliberately  place  the  lump  of 
burning  co.il  on  his  head  !  I  have  often  won¬ 
dered  that  I  was  not  frightened,  but  I  was  not ; 
I  had  perfect  faith  that  he  would  not  be  injur¬ 
ed.  Some  one  said,  ‘  Is  it  not  hot  ?'  Mr.  Hall 
answered,  ‘  Warm,  but  not  hot.’  Mr.  Home 
had  moved  a  little  way,  but  returned,  still  in 


a  trance  ;  he  smiled,  and  seemed  quite  pleas¬ 
ed,  and  then  proceeded  to  draw  up  Mr.  Hall’s 
white  hair  over  the  red  co;^.  The  white  hair 
had  the  appearance  of  silver  thread  over  the 
red  coal.  Sir.  Home  drew  the  hair  into  a  sort 
of  pyramid,  the  coal,  still  red,  showing  be¬ 
neath  the  hair.” 

When  taken  off  the  head,  which  it  had 
not  in  the  slightest  degree  injured  or  sing¬ 
ed  the  hair,  others  attempted  to  touch  it 
and  were  burnt.  Lord  Lindsay  and  Miss 
Douglas  have  also  had  hot  coals  placed  in 
their  hands,  and  they  describe  them  as 
feeling  rather  cold  than  hot ;  though  at 
the  same  time  they  bum  any  one  else, 
and  even  scorch  the  face  of  the  holder  if 
approached  too ’closely.  The  same  wit¬ 
nesses  also  testify  that  Mr.  Home  has 
placed  red-hot  coals  inside  his  waistcoat 
without  scorching  his  clothes,  and  has 
put  his  face  into  the  middle  of  the  fire,  his 
hair  falling  into  the  flames,  yet  not  being 
the  least  singed.  The  same  power  of  re¬ 
sisting  fire  can  be  temporarily  given  to  in¬ 
animate  objects.  Mr.  H.  Nisbet,  of  Glas¬ 
gow,  states  {Human  Nature,  Feb.,  1870), 
that  in  his  own  house,  in  January,  1870, 
Mr.  Home  placed  a  red-hot  coal  in  the 
hands  of  a  lady  and  gentleman,  which 
they  only  felt  warm ;  and  then  placed  the 
same  piece  on  a  folded  newspaper,  burn¬ 
ing  a  hole  through  eight  layers  of  paper. 
He  then  took  a  fresh  and  blazing  coal 
and  laid  it  on  the  same  newspaper,  carry¬ 
ing  it  about  the  room  for  three  minutes, 
when  the  paper  was  found,  this  time,  not 
to  have  been  the  least  burnt.  Lord  Lind¬ 
say  further  declares — and  as  one  of  the 
few  noblemen  who  do  real  scientific  work 
his  evidence  must  be  of  some  value — that 
on  eight  occasions  he  has  had  red-hot 
coals  placed  on  his  own  hand  by  Home 
without  injury.  Mr.  W.  H.  Harrison 
{Spiritualist,  March  15th,  1870),  saw  him 
take  a  large  coal,  which  covered  the  palm 
of  his  hand,  and  stood  six  or  seven  inches 
high.  As  he  walkerl  about  the  room,  it 
threw  a  ruddy  glow  on  the  walls,  and  when 
he  came  to  the  table  with  it,  the  heat  was 
felt  in  the  faces  of  ail  present.  The  coal 
was  thus  held  for  five  minutes.  These 
phenomena  have  now  happened  scores  of 
times  in  the  presence  of  scores  of  witness¬ 
es.  They  are  facts  of  the  reality  of  which 
there  can  be  no  doubt ;  and  they  are  alto¬ 
gether  inexplicable  by  the  known  laws  of 
physiology  and  heat. 

The  powers  of  Mr.  Home  have  lately 
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been  independently  tested  by  Seijeant  Cox 
and  Mr.  Crookes,  and  both  these  gentle¬ 
men  emphatically  proclaim  that  he  invites 
tests  and  courts  examination.  Serjeant 
Cox,  in  his  own  house,  has  had  a  new  ac¬ 
cordion  (purchased  by  himself  that  very 
day)  play  by  itself,  in  his  own  hand,  while 
Mr.  Home  was  playing  the  piano.  Mr. 
Home  then  took  the  accordion  in  his  left 
hand,  holding  it  with  the  keys  downwards 
while  playing  the  piano  with  his  right  hand, 
“  and  it  played  beautifully  in  accompani¬ 
ment  to  the  piano,  for  at  least  a  quarter  of 
an  hour.”  (“  What  Am  I  ?”  vol.  ii.  p. 
388.) 

As  to  the  possibility  of  these  things  be¬ 
ing  produced  by  trick,  if  further  evidence 
than  their  mere  statement  be  required,  we 
have  the  following  by  Mr.  T.  Adolphus 
Trollope,  who  says,  “  I  may  also  mention 
that  Bosco,  one  of  the  greatest  professors 
of  legerdemain  ever  known,  in  a  conversa¬ 
tion  with  me  upon  the  subject,  utterly 
scouted  the  idea  of  the  possibility  of  such 
phenomena  as  I  saw  produced  by  Mr. 
Horae  being  performed  by  any  of  the  re¬ 
sources  of  his  art.” 

Mr.  Home’s  life  has  been  to  a  great  ex¬ 
tent  a  public  one.  He  has  spent  much 
of  his  time  as  a  guest  in  the  houses  of  peo¬ 
ple  of  rank  and  talent.  He  numbers 
among  his  friends  many  who  are  eminent 
in  science,  art,  and  literature — men  cer¬ 
tainly  not  inferior  in  perceptive  or  reason¬ 
ing  power  to  those  who,  not  having  wit¬ 
nessed  the  phenomena,  disbelieve  in  their 
occurrence.  For  twenty  years  he  has  been 
exposed  to  the  keen  scrutiny  and  never- 
ceasing  suspicion  of  innumerable  inquirers; 
yet  no  proof  has  ever  been  given  of  trick¬ 
ery,  no  particle  of  machinery  or  appara¬ 
tus  ever  been  detected.  But  the  phenom¬ 
ena  are  so  stupendous  that,  if  impostures, 
they  could  only  be  performed  by  machine¬ 
ry  of  the  most  elaborate,  varied,  and 
cumbrous  nature,  requiring  the  aid  of 
several  a.ssistants  and  confederates.  The 
theory  that  they  are  delusions  is  equally 
untenable,  unless  it  is  admitted  that  there 
is  no  possible  means  of  distinguishing  de¬ 
lusion  from  reality. 

The  last  medium  to  whose  career  I  shall 
call  attention  is  Mrs.  Guppy  (formerly  Miss 
Nichol),  and  in  this  case  I  can  give  some 
p>ersonai  testimony.  I  knew  Miss  Nichol 
before  she  had  ever  heard  of  spiritualism, 
table-rapping,  or  anything  of  the  kind. 


and  we  first  discovered  her  p>owers  on  ask¬ 
ing  her  to  sit  for  experiment  in  my  house. 
This  was  in  November,  1866,  and  for 
some  months  we  had  constant  sittings, 
and  I  was  able  to  watch  and  test  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  her  development.  I  first  satisfied 
myself  of  the  rising  of  a  small  table  com¬ 
pletely  off  the  floor,  when  three  or  four 
persons  (including  Miss  N.)  placed  their 
hands  on  it.  I  tested  this  by  secretly 
attaching  threads  or  thin  strips  of  paper  un¬ 
derneath  the  claws,  so  that  they  must  be 
broken  if  any  one  attempted  to  raise  the 
table  with  their  feet — the  only  available 
means  of  doing  so.  The  table  still  rose  a 
full  foot  off  the  floor  in  broad  daylight.  In 
order  to  show  this  to  friends  with  less 
trouble,  I  made  a  cylinder  of  hoops  and 
brown  paper,  in  which  I  placed  the  table 
so  as  to  keep  feet  and  dresses  away  from 
it  while  it  rose,  which  it  did  as  freely  as  be¬ 
fore.  Perhaps  more  marvellous  was  the 
placing  of  Miss  N.  herself  on  the  table ; 
for  although  this  always  happened  in  the 
dark,  yet,  under  the  conditions  to  be  nam¬ 
ed,  deception  was  impossible.  I  will  re¬ 
late  one  sitting  ©f  which  I  have  notes.  We 
sat  in  a  friend’s  house,  round  a  centre  ta¬ 
ble,  under  a  glass  chandelier.  A  friend  of 
mine,  but  a  perfect  stranger  to  all  the  rest, 
sat  next  Miss  Nichol  and  held  both  her 
hands.  Another  person  had  matches 
ready  to  strike  a  light  when  required. 
What  occurred  was  as  follows  : — First, 
Miss  Nichol’s  chair  was  drawn  away  from 
under  her,  and  she  was  obliged  to  stand 
up,  my  friend  still  holding  both  her 
hands.  In  a  minute  or  two  more  I  heard 
a  slight  sound,  such  as  might  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  a  person  placing  a  wine-glass 
on  the  table,  and  at  the  same  time  a  very 
slight  rustling  of  clothes  and  tinkling  of 
the  glass  pendants  of  the  chandelier.  Im¬ 
mediately  my  friend  said,  “  She  is  gone  from 
me.”  A  light  was  at  once  struck,  and  we 
found  Miss  N.  quietly  seated  in  her  chair 
on  the  centre  of  the  table,  her  head  just 
touching  the  chandelier.  My  friend  de¬ 
clared  that  Miss  N.  seemed  to  glide  noise¬ 
lessly  out  of  his  hands.  She  was  very  stout 
and  heavy,  and  to  get  her  chair  on  the  ta¬ 
ble,  to  get  upon  it  herself,  in  the  dark, 
noiselessly,  and  almost  instantaneously, 
with  five  or  six  persons  close  around  her, 
appeared,  and  still  appears  to  me,  knowing 
her  intimately,  to  be  physically  impossible. 

Another  very  curious  and  beautiful  phe¬ 
nomenon  was  the  production  of  delicate 
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musical  sounds,  without  any  object  calcu¬ 
lated  to  produce  them  being  in  the  room. 
On  one  occasion  a  German  lady,  who 
was  a  perfect  stranger  to  Miss  Nichol,  and 
had  never  been  at  a  stance  before,  was 
present.  She  sang  several  German  songs, 
and  most  delicate  music,  like  a  fairy  musi¬ 
cal  box,  accompanied  her  throughout.  She 
sang  four  or  five  different  songs  of  her  own 
choice,  and  all  were  so  accompanied. 
This  was  in  the  dark,  but  hands  were  join¬ 
ed  all  the  time. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  of  this 
lady’s  mediumship  is  the  production  of 
flowers  and  fruits  in  closed  rooms.  The 
first  time  this  occurred  was  at  my  own 
house,  at  a  very  early  stage  of  her  devel¬ 
opment.  All  present  were  my  own  friends. 
Miss  Nichol  had  come  early  to  tea,  it  be¬ 
ing  mid-winter,  and  she  had  been  with  us 
in  a  very  warm  gas-lighted  room  four 
hours  before  the  flowers  appeared.  The 
essential  fact  is,  that  upon  a  bare  table  in  a 
small  room  closed  and  dark  (the  adjoin¬ 
ing  room  and  passage  being  well  lighted), 
a  quantity  of  flowers  appeared,  which  were 
not  there  when  we  put  out  the  gas  a  few 
minutes  before.  They  consisted  of  ane¬ 
mones,  tulips,  chrysanthemums,  Chinese 
primroses,  and  several  ferns.  All  were  ab¬ 
solutely  fresh,  as  if  just  gathered  from  a 
conservatory.  They  were  covered  with  a 
fine  cold  dew.  Not  a  petal  was  crumpled 
or  broken,  not  the  most  delicate  point  or 
pinnule  of  the  ferns  was  out  of  place.  I 
dried  and  preserved  the  whole,  and  have, 
attached  to  them,  the  attestation  of  all 
present  that  they  had  no  share,  as  far  as 
they  knew,  in  bringing  the  flowers  into  the 
room.  I  believed  at  the  time,  and  still 
believe,  that  it  was  absolutely  impossible  for 
Miss  N.  to  have  concealed  them  so  long,  to 
have  kept  them  so  perfect,  and,  above  all, 
to  produce  them  covered  throughout  with 
a  most  beautiful  coating  of  dew,  just  like 
that  which  collects  on  the  outside  of  a  tum¬ 
bler  when  filled  with  very  cold  water  on 
a  hot  day. 

Similar  phenomena  have  occurred  hun¬ 
dred  of  times  since,  in  many  houses  and 
under  various  conditions.  Siometimes  the 
flowers  have  been  in  vast  quantities,  heap¬ 
ed  upon  the  table.  Often  flowers  or  fruits 
asked  for  are  brought.  A  friend  of  mine 
asked  for  a  sunflower,  and  one  six  feet 
high  fell  upon  the  table,  having  a  large 
mass  of  earth  about  its  roots.  One  of  the 
most  striking  tests  was  at  Florence,  with 


Mr.  T.  Adolphus  Trollope,  Mrs.  Trollope, 
Miss  Blagden,  and  Colonel  Harvey.  The 
room  was  searched  by  the  gentlemen ; 
Mrs.  Guppy  was  undressed  and  redressed 
by  Mrs.  Trollope,  every  article  of  her 
clothing  being  examined.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Guppy  were  both  firmly  held  while  at  the 
table.  In  about  ten  minutes  all  the  party 
exclaimed  that  they  smelt  flowers,  and,  on 
lighting  a  candle,  both  Mrs.  Guppy’s  and 
Mr.  Trollope’s  arms  were  found  covered 
with  jonquils,  which  filled  the  room  with 
their  odor.  Mr.  Guppy  and  Mr.  Trollope 
both  relate  this  in  substantially  the  same 
terms.  (“  Dialectical  Society’s  Report  on 
Spiritualism,”  pp.  277  and  372.) 

Surely  these  are  phenomena  about 
which  there  can  be  no  mistake.  What 
theories  have  ever  been  proposed  by  our 
scientific  teachers  which  even  attempt  to 
account  for  them  ?  Delusion  it  cannot 
be,  for  the  flowers  are  real,  and  can  be  pre¬ 
served,  and  imposture  under  the  condi¬ 
tions  described  is  even  less  credible.  If 
the  gentlemen  who  came  forward  to 
enlighten  the  public  on  the  subject  of  “  so- 
called  spiritual  manifestations”  do  not 
know  of  the  various  classes  of  phenomena 
that  have  now  been  indicated,  and  the 
weight  of  the  testimony  in  support  of 
th^,  they  are  palpably  unqualified  for 
the  task  they  have  undertaken.  That  they 
do  know  of  them,  but  keep  back  their 
knowledge,  while  putting  forward  triviali¬ 
ties  easy  to  laugh  at  or  expose,  is  a  sup¬ 
position  I  cannot  for  a  moment  entertain. 
Before  leaving  this  part  of  the  subject,  it 
is  well  to  note  the  fact  of  the  marked  indi¬ 
viduality  of  each  medium.  They  are  not 
copies  of  each  other,  but  each  one  devel¬ 
ops  a  characteristic  set  of  phenomena — a 
fact  highly  suggestive  of  some  unconscious 
occult  power  in  the  individual,  and  wholly 
opf>osed  to  the  idea  of  either  imposture  or 
delusion,  both  of  which  almost  invariably 
copy  pre-existing  models. 

Investigations  by  some  Notable  Sceptics. 
— In  giving  some  account  of  how  a  few 
of  the  more  important  converts  to  Spiritu¬ 
alism  became  convinced,  we  are  of  course 
limited  to  those  who  have  given  their  ex¬ 
periences  to  the  public.  I  will  first  take 
the  case  of  the  eminent  American  lawyer, 
the  Honorable  J.  W.  Edmunds,  commonly 
calletl  Judge  Edmunds;  and  it  may  be  as 
well  to  let  English  sceptics  know  what  he  is 
thought  of  by  his  countrymen.  When  he 
first  became  Si  spiritualist  he  was  greatly 
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abused ;  and  it  was  even  declared  that  he 
consulted  the  spirits  on  his  judicial  deci¬ 
sions.  To  defend  himself,  he  published  an 
“  Appeal  to  the  Public,”  giving  a  full  ac¬ 
count  of  the  inquiries  which  resulted  in  his 
conversion.  In  noticing  this,  the  New 
York  Evening  Mirror  said:  “John  W. 
Edmunds,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  this  District,  is  an  able  lawyer, 
an  industrious  judge,  and  a  good  citizen. 
For  the  last  eight  years  occupying  without 
interruption  the  highest  judicial  stations, 
whatever  may  be  his  faults,  no  one  can 
justly  accuse  him  of  a  lack  of  ability,  in- 
dustr)',  honesty,  or  fearlessness.  No  one 
can  doubt  his  general  saneness,  or  can 
believe  for  a  moment  that  the  ordinary 
operations  of  his  mind  are  not  as  rapid, 
accurate,  and  reliable  as  ever.  Both  by  the 
practitioners  and  suitors  at  his  bar,  he  is 
recognised  as  the  head,  in  fact  and  in 
merit,  of  the  Supreme  Court  for  this  I  )is- 
trict."  A  few  years  later  he  published  a 
series  of  letters  on  Spiritualism  in  the  New 
York  Tribune ;  and  in  the  first  of  these  he 
gives  a  compact  summary  of  his  mode  of 
investigation,  from  which  the  following 
passages  are  extracted.  It  must  be  re¬ 
membered  that  at  the  time  he  commenced 
the  inquiry  he  was  in  the  prime  and  vi^or 
of  intellectual  life,  being  fifty-two  years  of 
age. 

“  It  was  in  January,  1851,  that  I  first  began 
my  investigations,  and  it  was  not  until  April, 
1853,  that  I  became  a  firm  believer  in  the 
reality  of  spiritual  intercourse.  During 
twenty-three  months  of  those  twenty-seven,  I 
witnessed  several  hundred  manifestations  in 
various  forms.  I  kept  very  minute  and  care¬ 
ful  records  of  many  of  them.  My  practice 
was,  whenever  I  attended  a  circle,  to  keep  in 
pencil  a  memorandum  of  all  that  took  place, 
so  far  as  I  could,  and,  .as  soon  as  I  returned 
home,  to  write  out  a  full  account  of  what  I 
had  witnessed.  I  did  all  this  with  as  much 
minuteness  and  particularity  as  I  had  ever 
kept  any  record  of  a  trial  before  me  in  court. 
In  this  way,  during  that  period,  1  preserved 
the  record  of  nearly  two  hundred  interviews, 
running  through  some  one  thousand  six  hun¬ 
dred  pages  of  manuscript.  I  had  these  inter¬ 
views  with  many  different  mediums,  and 
under  an  infinite  variety  of  circumstances. 
No  two  interviews  were  alike.  There  was 
alway  something  new,  or  something  different 
from  what  had  previously  occurred  ;  and  it 
verj'  seldom  happened  that  only  the  same  per¬ 
sons  were  present.  The  manifestations  were 
of  almost  every  known  form,  physical  or  men¬ 
tal  ;  sometimes  only  one,  and  sometimes  both 
combined. 

“  I  resorted  to  every  expedient  I  could  de¬ 
vise  to  detect  imposture  and  to  guard  against 


delusion.  I  felt  in  myself,  and  saw  in  others, 
how  exciting  was  the  idea  that  we  were  actu¬ 
ally  communing  with  the  dead  ;  and  1  labored 
to  prevent  any  undue  bias  of  my  judgment. 

1  was  at  times  critical  and  captious  to  an  un¬ 
reasonable  extreme  ;  and  when  my  belief  was 
challenged,  as  it  was  over  and  over  again,  I 
refused  to  yield,  except  to  evidence  that 
would  leave  no  possible  room  fur  cavil. 

*•  I  was  severely  exacting  in  my  demands, 
and  this  wKuld  frequently  happen.  I  would 
go  to  a  circle  with  some  duubt«n  my  mind  as 
to  the  manifestations  at  the  previous  circle, 
and  something  would  happen  aimed  directly 
at  that  doubt,  and  completely  overthrowing  it 
as  it  then  seemed,  so  that  I  had  no  longer  any 
reason  to  doubt.  Hut  I  would  go  home  and 
write  out  carefully  my  minutes  of  the  evening, 
cogitate  over  them  for  several  days,  compare 
them  with  previous  records,  and  finally  find 
some  loophole — some  possibility  that  it  might 
have  been  something  else  than  spiritual  in¬ 
fluence,  and  I  would  go  to  the  next  circle 
with  a  new  doubt,  and  a  new  set  of  queries.” 

“  I  look  back  sometimes  now,  with  a  smile, 
at  the  ingenuity  I  wasted  in  devising  ways 
and  means  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  decep¬ 
tion.” 

“  It  was  a  remarkable  feature  of  my  investi¬ 
gations,  that  every  conceivable  objection  I 
could  raise  was,  first  or  last,  met  and  answer¬ 
ed." 

The  following  extracts  are  from  the 
“  Appeal  ”  : — 

“  I  have  seen  a  mahogany  fable,  having  a 
centre  leg,  and  with  a  lamp  burning  upon  it, 
lifted  from  the  floor  at  least  a  foot,  in  spite  of 
the  efforts  of  those  present,  and  shaken  back¬ 
ward  and  forward  as  one  would  shake  a  gob¬ 
let  in  his  hand,  and  the  lamp  retain  its  place, 
though  its  glass  pendants  rang  again.” 

“  1  have  known  a  mahogany  chair  thrown 
on  its  side  and  moved  swiftly  back  and  forth 
on  the  floor,  no  one  touching  it,  through  a 
room  where  there  were  at  least  a  dozen  peo¬ 
ple  sitting,  yet  no  one  was  touched  ;  and  it 
was  repeatedly  stopped  within  a  few  inches  of 
me,  when  it  was  coming  with  a  violence 
which,  if  not  arrested,  must  have  broken  my 
legs.” 

Having  satisfied  himself  of  the  reality 
of  the  physical  phenomena,  he  came  to 
the  question  of  whence  comes  the  intelli¬ 
gence  that  was  so  remarkably  connected 
with  them.  He  says  : — 

“  Preparatory  to  meeting  a  circle,  I  have  sat 
down  alone  in  m3'  room,  and  carefully  pre¬ 
pared  a  series  of  questions  to  be  propounded, 
and  I  have  been  surprised  to  find  my  ques¬ 
tions  answered,  and  in  the  precise  order  in 
which  I  wrote  them,  without  my  even  taking 
my  memorandum  out  of  my  pocket,  and 
when  not  a  person  present  knew  that  I  had 
prepared  questions,  much  less  what  they  were. 
My  most  secret  thoughts,  those  which  I  have 
never  uttered  to  mortal  man  or  woman,  have 
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been  freely  spoken  to  as  if  I  had  uttered  them  ; 
and  I  have  been  admonished  that  my  every 
thought  was  known  to,  and  could  be  disclosed 
by,  the  intelligence  which  was  thus  manifest* 
ing  itself.” 

“  Still  the  question  occurred,  ‘  May  not  all 
this  h.ave  been,  by  some  mysterious  operation, 
the  mere  reHex  of  the  mind  of  some  one  pre¬ 
sent  T  The  answer  was,  that  facts  were  com¬ 
municated  which  were  unknown  then,  but 
afterwards  found  to  be  true  ;  like  this,  for 
instance  ;  when  I  was  absent  last  winter  in 
Central  America,  my  friends  in  town  heard  of 
my  whereabouts  and  of  the  state  of  my  health 
several  times  ;  and  on  my  return,  by  compar¬ 
ing  their  information  with  the  entries  in  my 
journal,  it  was  found  to  be  invariably  correct. 
So  thoughts  have  been  uttered  on  subjects 
not  then  in  my  mind  and  utterly  at  variance 
with  my  own  notions.  This  has  often  happen¬ 
ed  to  me  and  to  others,  so  as  fully  to  estab¬ 
lish  the  fact  that  it  was  not  our  minds  that 
gave  forth  or  effected  the  communication.” 

TTiese  few  extracts  sufficiently  show  that 
the  writer  was  aware  of  the  possible 
sources  of  error  in  such  an  inquiry ;  and 
the  details  given  in  the  letters  prove  that 
he  was  constantly  on  his  guard  against 
them.  He  himself  and  his  daughter  be¬ 
came  mediums  ;  so  that  he  afterwards  ob¬ 
tained  personal  confirmation  of  many  of 
the  phenomena  by  himself  alone.  But  all 
the  phenomena  referred  to  in  the  letters 
and  “  .Appeal  ”  occurred  to  him  in  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  others,  who  testified  to  them  as 
•well,  and  thus  removed  the  possibility  that 
the  phenomena  were  subjective. 

We  have  yet  to  add  a  notice  of  what 
will  be  perhaps,  to  many  persons,  the 
most  startling  and  convincing  of  all  the 
Judge’s  exi)eriences.  His  own  daughter 
became  a  medium  for  speaking  foreign  lan¬ 
guages  of  which  she  was  totally  ignorant. 
He  says :  “  She  knows  no  language  but 
her  own,  and  a  little  smattering  of  board¬ 
ing-school  French  ;  yet  she  has  spoken  in 
nine  or  ten  different  tongues,  often  for  an 
hour  at  a  time,  with  the  ease  and  fluency 
of  a  native.  It  is  not  unfrequent  that  for¬ 
eigners  converse  with  their  spirit-friends 
through  her  in  their  own  language.”  One 
of  these 'cases  must  be  given. 

“  One  evening,  when  some  twelve  or  fifteen 
persons  were  in  my  parlor,  Mr.  E.  D.  Green, 
an  artist  of  this  city,  was  shown  in  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  gentleman  whom  He  introduced 
as  Mr.  Evangelides,  of  Greece.  Ere  long  a 
spirit  spoke  to  him  through  Laura,  in  English, 
and  said  so  many  things  to  him  that  he  identi¬ 
fied  him  as  a  friend  who  had  died  at  his  house 
a  few  years  before,  but  of  whom  none  of  us 
had  ever  heard.  Occasionally,  through  Laura, 
the  spirit  would  speak  a  word  or  a  sentence 


in  Greek,  until  Mr.  E.  inquired  if  he  could  be 
understood  if  he  spoke  Greek  ?  The  residue 
of  the  conversation  for  more  than  an  hour 
was,  on  his  part,  entirely  in  Greek,  and  on 
hcr^  sometimes  in  Greek  and  sometimes  in 
English.  At  times  Laura  would  not  under¬ 
stand  what  was  the  idea  conveyed  either  by 
her  or  him.  At  other  times  she  would  under¬ 
stand  him, though  he  spoke  in  Greek,  and 
herself,  while  uttering  Greek  words.” 

Several  other  cases  are  mentioned,  and 
it  is  stated  that  this  lady  has  spoken 
Spanish,  French,  Greek,  Italian,  Portu¬ 
guese,  I.atin,  Hungarian  and  Indian  ;  and 
other  languages  which  were  unknown  to 
any  person  present. 

This  is  by  no  means  an  isolated  case, 
but  it  is  given  as  being  on  most  unexcep¬ 
tionable  authority.  \  man  must  know 
whether  his  own  daughter  has  learnt,  so 
as  to  speak  fluently,  eight  languages  be¬ 
sides  her  own,  or  not.  Those  who  carry 
on  the  conversation  must  know  whether 
the  language  is  s]>oken,  or  not ;  and  in 
several  cases — as  the  Latin,  Spanish,  and 
Indian — the  judge  himself  understood  the 
language.  And  the  phenomenon  is  con¬ 
nected  with  Spiritualism  by  the  speaking 
being  in  the  name  of,  and  purporting  to 
come  from,  some  deceased  person,  and  the 
subject  matter  being  characteristic  of  that 
person.  Such  a  case  as  this,  which  has 
been  published  sixteen  years,  ought  to 
have  been  noticed  and  explained  by  those 
who  profess  to  enlighten  the  public  on  the 
subject  of  Spiritualism. 

Our  next  example  is  one  of  the  most 
recent,  but  at  the  same  time  one  of  the 
most  useful,  converts  to  the  truths  of 
Spiritualism.  Dr.  George  Sexton,  M.D., 
M.A.,  LL.D.,  was  for  many  years  the  coad¬ 
jutor  of  Mr.  Bradlaugh,  and  one  of  the  most 
earnest  and  energetic  of  the  secularist 
teachers.  The  celebrated  Robert .  Owen 
first  called  his  attention  to  the  subject  of 
Spiritualism  about  twenty  years  ago.  He 
read  books,  he  saw  a  good  deal  of  the 
ordinary  physical  manifestations,  but  he 
always  “  suspected  that  the  mediums  play¬ 
ed  tricks,  and  that  the  whole  affair  was  noth¬ 
ing  but  clever  conjuring  by  means  of  con¬ 
cealed  machinery.”  He  gave  several  lec¬ 
tures  against  Spiritualism  in' the  usual  style 
of  non-believers,  dwelling  much  on  the  ab¬ 
surdity  and  triviality  of  the  phenomena, 
and  ridiculing  the  idea  that  they  were  the 
work  of  spirits.  Then  came  another  old 
friend  and  fellow-secularist,  Mr.  Turley, 
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who,  after  investigating  the  subject  for  the 
purpose  of  exposing  it,  became  a  firm  be¬ 
liever.  Ur.  ^xton  laughed  at  this  con¬ 
version,  yet  it  made  a  deep  impression  on 
his  mind.  Ten  years  passed  away,  and 
his  next  important  investigation  was  with 
the  Davenport  brothers ;  and  it  will  be 
well  for  those  who  sneer  at  these  much- 
abused  young  men  to  take  note  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  account  of  Dr.  Sexton’s  proceed¬ 
ings  with  them,  and  especially  of  the  fact 
that  they  cheerfully  submitted  to  every 
test  the  doctor  suggested.  He  tells  us  (in 
his  ^lecture,  “  How  I  became  a  Spiritualist  ”) 
that  he  visited  them  again  and  again,  try¬ 
ing  in  vain  to  find  out  the  trick.  Then,  he 
says — 

“  My  partner — Dr.  Barker — and  I  invited 
the  Brothers  to  our  houses,  and,  in  order  to 
guard  against  anything  like  trickery,  we  re¬ 
quested  them  not  to  bring  any  ropes,  instru¬ 
ments,  or  other  apparatus  ;  all  these  we  our¬ 
selves  had  determined  to  supply.  Moreover, 
as  there  were  four  of  them,  viz.,  the  two 
Brothers  Davenport,  Mr.  Fay,  and  Dr.  Fergus- 
son,  we  suspected  that  the  two  who  were  not 
tied  might  really  do  all  that  was  done.  We 
therefore  requested  only  two  to  come.  They 
unhesitatingly  complied  with  all  these  re¬ 
quests.  We  formed  a  circle,  consisting  entire¬ 
ly  of  members  of  our  own  families  and  a 
few  private  friends,  with  the  one  bare  excep¬ 
tion  of  Mrs.  Fav.  In  the  circle  we  all  joined 
hands,  and  as  Mrs.  Fay  sat  at  one  end  she  had 
one  of  her  hands  free,  while  I  had  hold  of  the 
other.  Thinking  that  she  might  be  able  to  as¬ 
sist  with  the  hand  that  was  thus  free,  I  asked 
as  a  favor  that  I  might  be  allowed  to  hold 
both  her  hands — a  proposition  which  she  at 
once  agreed  to.  Now,  without  entering  here  at 
all  into  what  took  place,  suffice  it  to  say  that 
we  bound  the  mediums  with  our  own  ropes, 
placed  their  feet  upon  sheets  of  writing 
paper  and  drew  lines  around  their  bools,  so 
that  if  they  moved  their  feet  it  should  be  im¬ 
possible  for  them  to  place  them  again  in  the 
same  position  ;  we  laid  pence  on  their  toes, 
sealed  the  ropes,  and  in  every  way  took  pre¬ 
cautions  against  their  moving.  On  the  occa¬ 
sion  to  which  I  now  refer,  Mr.  Bradlaugh  and 
Mr.  Charles  Watts  were  present ;  and  when 
Mr.  Fay’s  coat  had  been  taken  off,  the  ropes 
still  remaining  on  his  hands,  Mr.  Bradlaugh 
requested  that  his  coat  might  be  placed  on 
Mr.  Fay,  which  was  immediately  done,  the 
ropes  still  remaining  fastened.  We  got  on 
this  occasion  all  the  phenomena  that  usually 
occurred  in  the  presence  of  these  extraordi¬ 
nary  men,  particulars  of  which  I  shall  proba¬ 
bly  give  on  another  occasion.  Dr.  Barker 
became  a  believer  in  Spiritualism  from  the 
time  tliat  the  Brothers  visited  at  his  house. 
I  did  not  see  that  any  proof  had  been  given 
that  disembodied  spirits  had  any  hand  in  pro¬ 
ducing  the  phenomena  ;  but  I  was  convinced 
that  no  tricks  had  been  played,  and  that  there¬ 


fore  these  extraordinar}'  physical  manifesta¬ 
tions  were  the  result  of  some  occult  force  in 
nature  which  I  had  no  means  of  explaining  in 
the  present  state  of  my  knowledge.  All  the 
physical  phenomena  that  I  had  seen  now 
became  clear  to  me  ;  they  were  not  accom¬ 
plished  by  trickery,  as  I  had  formerly  sup¬ 
posed,  but  were  the  result  of  some  undi.scov- 
ered  law  of  nature  which  it  was  the  business' 
of  the  man  of  science  to  use  his  utmost 
endeavors  to  discover.” 

While  he  was  maintaining  this  ground, 
spiritualists  often  asked  him  how  he  ex¬ 
plained  the  intelligence  that  was  manifest¬ 
ed  ;  and  he  invariably  replied  that  he  had 
not  yet  seen  proofs  of  any  intelligence 
other  than  what  might  be  that  of  the 
medium  or  of  some  other  persons  present 
in  the  circle,  adding,  that  as  soon  as  he  did 
see  proofs  of  such  intelligence  he  should 
become  a  spiritualist.  In  this  position  he 
stood  for  many  years,  till  he  naturally 
believed  he  should  never  see  cause  to 
change  his  opinion.  He  continued  the 
inquiry,  however,  and  in  1865  began  to 
hold  stances  at  home ;  but  it  was  years 
before  any  mental  phenomena  occurred 
which  were  absolutely  conclusive,  although 
they  were  often  of  so  startling  a  nature  as 
would  have  satisfied  any  one  less  sceptical. 
At  length,  after  fifteen  years  of  enlighten¬ 
ed  scepticism — a  scepticism  not  founded 
upon  ignorance,  but  which  refused  to  go , 
one  step  beyond  what  the  facts  so  diligent¬ 
ly  pursued  absolutely  demonstrated — the 
needful  evidence  came : — 

“The  proofs  that  I  did  ultimately  receive 
are,  many  of  them,  of  a  character  that  I  cannot 
describe  minutely  to  a  public  audience,  nor 
indeed  have  I  time  to  do  so.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
that  I  got  in  my  own  house,  in  the  absence  of 
all  mediums  other  than  those  members  of  my 
own  family  and  intimate  private  friends  in 
whom  mediumistic  powers  became  developed, 
evidence  of  an  irresistible  character  that  the 
communications  came  from  deceased  friends 
and  relatives.  Intelligence  was  again  and 
again  displayed  which  could  not  possibly  have 
had  any  other  origin  than  that  which  it  pro¬ 
fessed  to  have.  Facts  were  named  known  to 
no  one  in  the  circle,  and  left  to  be  verified 
afterwards.  The  identity  of  the  spirits  com¬ 
municating  was  proved  in  a  hundred  different 
ways.  Our  dear  departed  ones  made  them¬ 
selves  palpable  both  to  feeling  and  to  sight  ; 
and  the  doctrine  of  spirit-communion  was 
proved  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt.  I  soon 
found  myself  in  the  position  of  Dr.  Fenwick 
in  Lord  Ljtton’s  ‘  Strange  Story.’  ‘  Do  you 
believe,’  asked  the  female  attendant  of  Mar¬ 
grave,  *  in  that  which  you  seek  ?’  ‘I  have  no 
belief,’ was  the  answer.  ‘True  science  has 
none  ;  true  science  questions  all  things,  and 
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takes  nothing;  on  credit.  It  knows  but  three 
states  of  mind — denial,  conviction,  and  the 
vast  interval  between  the  two,  which  is  not 
belief,  but  the  suspension  of  judjjment.’  This 
describes  exactly  the  phases  through  which 
my  rhind  has  passed.” 

Since  Dr.  Sexton  has  become  a  spirit¬ 
ualist  he  has  been  as  energetic  an  advocate 
for  its  truths  as  he  had  been  before  for  the 
negations  of  secularism.  His  experience 
and  ability  as  a  lecturer,  with  his  long 
schooling  in  every  form  of  manifestation, 
render  him  one  of  the  most  valuable  pro¬ 
mulgators  of  its  teachings.  He  has  also 
done  excellent  service  in  exposing  the  pre¬ 
tensions  of  those  conjurors  who  profess  to 
expose  Spiritualism.  This  he  does  in  the 
most  practical  way,  not  oAly  by  explain¬ 
ing  how  the  professed  imitations  of  spirit¬ 
ual  manifestations  are  performed,  but 
by  actually  performing  them  before  his 
audience ;  and  at  the  same  time  pointing 
out  the  important  differences  between 
what  these  people  do  and  what  occurs  at 
good  seances.  Any  one  who  wishes  to 
comprehend  how  Dr.  Lynn,  Messrs.  Maske- 
lyne  and  Cook,  and  Herr  Dobler  perform 
some  of  their  most  curious  feats  has  only 
to  read  his  lecture,  entitled,  “  Spirit 
Mediums  and  Conjurors,”  before  going  to 
witness  their  entertainments.  We  can 
hardly  believe  that  the  man  who  does  this, 
and  who  during  fifteen  years  of  observa¬ 
tion  and  experiment  held  out  against  the 
spiritual  theory,  is  one  of  those  who,  as 
Lord  Amberley  tells  us,  “  fall  a  victim  to 
the  most  patent  frauds,  and  are  imposed 
upon  by  jugglery  of  the  most  vulgar  order;” 
or  who,  as  viewed  from  Professor  Tyndall’s 
high  scientific  standpoint,  are  in  a  frame 
of  mind  before  which  science  is  utterly 
powerless — “  dupes  beyond  the  reach  of 
proof,  who  like  to  believe  and  do  not  like 
to  be  undeceived.”  Tliese  be  brave  words  ; 
but  we  leave  our  readers  to  judge  whether 
they  come  with  a  very  go^  grace  from 
men  who  have  the  most  slender  and  in¬ 
adequate  knowledge  of  the  subject  they 
are  criticising,  and  no  knowledge  at  all  of 
the  long-continued  and  conscientious  in¬ 
vestigations  of  many  who  are  included  in 
their  wholesale  animadversions. 

Yet  one  more  witness  to  these  marvel¬ 
lous  phenomena  we  must  bring  before  our 
readers — a  trained  and  experienced  physi¬ 
cist,  who  has  experimented  in  his  own 
laboratory,  and  has  applied  tests  and, 
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measurements  of  the  most  rigid  and  con¬ 
clusive  character.  When  Mr.  Crookes — 
the  discoverer  of  the  metal  thallium,  and 
a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society — first  an¬ 
nounced  that  he  was  going  to  investigate 
so-called  spiritual  phenomena,  many  pub¬ 
lic  writers  were  all  approval ;  for  the  com¬ 
plaint  had  long  been  that  men  of  science 
were  not  fiermitted  by  mediums  to  inquire 
too  scrupulously  into  the  facts.  One  ex¬ 
pressed  “  profound  satisfaction  that  the 
subject  was  about  to  be  investigated  by  a 
man  so  well  qualified;”  another  was  “  gra¬ 
tified  to  learn  that  the  matter  is  now  re¬ 
ceiving  the  attention  of  cool  and  clear¬ 
headed  men  of  recognised  position  in 
science ;”  while  a  third  declared  that  “  no 
one  could  doubt  Mr.  Crookes’s  ability  to 
conduct  the  investigation  with  rigid  philo¬ 
sophical  impartiality.”  Hut  these  expres¬ 
sions  were  evidently  insincere,  and  were 
only  meant  to  apply,  in  case  the  result  was 
in  accordance  with  the  writers’  notions  of 
what  it  ought  to  be.  Of  course,  a  “  scien- 
■  tific  investigation  ”  would  explode  the 
whole  thing.  Had  not  Faraday  exploded 
table-turning  ?  They  hailed  Mr.  Crookes 
as  the  Daniel  come  to  judgment — as  the 
prophet  who  would  curse  their  enemy. 
Spiritualism,  by  detecting  imixisture  and 
illusion.  But  when  the  judge,  after  a 
patient  trial  lasting  several  years,  decided 
against  them,  and  their  accepted  prophet 
blessed  the  hated  thing  as  an  undoubted 
truth,  their  tone  changed ;  and  they  began 
to  suspect  the  judge’s  ability,  and  to  pick 
holes  in  the  evidence  on  which  he  founded 
his  judgment. 

In  Mr.  Crookes’s  latest  paper,  published 
in  tlie  Quarterly  yourtial  of  Science  for 
January  last,  we  are  informed  that  he  has 
pursued  the  inquiry  for  four  years;  and 
besides  attending  stances  elsewhere,  has 
had  the  opportunity  of  making  numerous 
experiments  in  his  own  house  with  the  two 
remarkable  mediums  already  referred  to, 
Mr.  D.  D.  Home  and  Miss  Kate  Fox. 
These  experiments  were  almost  exclusively 
made  in  the  light,  under  conditions  of  his 
own  arranging,  and  with  his  own  friends  as 
witnesses.  Such  phenomena  as  percussive 
sounds ;  alteration  of  the  weight  of  bodies ; 
the  rising  of  heavy  bodies  in  the  air  with¬ 
out  contact  by  any  one ;  the  levitation  of 
human  beings;  luminous  appearances  of 
various  kinds;  the  appearance  of  hands 
which  lift  small  objects,  yet  are  not  the 
hands  of  any  one  present ;  direct  writing 
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by  a  luminous  detached  hand  or  by  the 
pencil  alone ;  phantom  forms  and  faces ; 
and  various  mental  phenomena — have  all 
been  tested  so  variously  and  so  repeatedly 
that  Mr.  Crookes  is  thoroughly  satisfied  of 
their  objective  reality.  These  phenomena 
are  given  in  outline  in  the  papjer  above  re¬ 
ferred  to,  and  they  will  be  detailed  in  full 
in  a  volume  now  preparing.  I  will  not, 
therefore,  weary  my  readers  by  repeating 
them  here,  but  will  remark,  that  these  ex¬ 
periments  have  a  weight  as  evidence  vastly 
greater  than  would  due  to  them  as  rest¬ 
ing  on  the  testimony  of  any  man  of  science, 
however  distinguished,  because  they  are, 
in  almost  every  case,  confirmations  of 
what  previous  witnesses  in  immense  num¬ 
bers  have  testified  'to,  in  various  places, 
and  under  various  conditions,  during  the 
last  twenty  years.  In  every  other  experi¬ 
mental  inquiry,  without  exception,  confir¬ 
mation  of  the  facts  of  an  earlier  observer 
is  held  to  add  so  greatly  to  their  value, 
that  no  one  treats  them  with  the  same  in¬ 
credulity  with  which  he  might  have  receiv¬ 
ed  them  the  first  time  they  were  announc¬ 
ed.  And  when  the  confirmation  has  been 
repeated  by  three  or  four  independent  ob¬ 
servers  under  favorable  conditions,  and 
there  is  nothing  but  theory  or  negative 
evidence  against  them,  the  facts  are  ad¬ 
mitted — at  least  provisionally,  and  until 
disproved  by  a  greater  weight  of  evidence 
or  by  discovering  the  exact  source  of  the 
fallacy  of  preceding  observers. 

But  here,  a  totally  different — a  most  un¬ 
reasonable  and  a  most  unphilosophical — 
course  is  pursued.  Each  fresh  observa¬ 
tion,  confirming  previous  evidence,  is 
treated  as  though  it  w'erc  now  put  forth 
for  the  first  time ;  and  fresh  confirmation 
is  asked  of  it.  And  when  this  fresh  and 
independent  confirmation  comes,  yet  more 
confirmation  is  asked  for,  and  so  on  with¬ 
out  end.  This  is  a  very  clever  way  to 
ignore  and  stifle  a  new  truth  ;  but  the 
facts  of  Spiritualism  are  ubiquitous  in  their 
occurrence  and  of  so  indisputable  a  nature, 
as  to  compel  conviction  in  every  earnest  in¬ 
quirer.  It  thus  hapi)ens  that  although  every 
fresh  convert  requires  a  large  proportion  of 
the  series  of  demonstrative  facts  to  be  re- 
prorluced  before  he  will  give  his  assent  to 
them,  the  number  of  such  converts  has 
gone  on  steadily  increasing  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century.  Clergymen  of  all  sects, 
literary  men  and  lawyers,  physicians  in 
large  numbers,  men  of  science  not  a  few, 


secularists,  philosophical  sceptics,  pure 
materialists,  all  have  become  converts 
through  the  overwhelming  logic  of  the 
phenomena  which  Spiritualism  has  brought 
before  them.  And  what  have  we  per  contra  ? 
Neither  science  nor  philosophy,  neither 
scepticism  nor  religion,  has  ever  yet  in  this 
quarter  of  a  century  made  one  single  con¬ 
vert  from  the  ranks  of  Spiritualism  !  This 
being  the  case,  and  fully  appreciating  the 
amount  of  candor  and  fairness,  and 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  that  has  been 
exhibited  by-  their  opponents,  is  it  to  be 
wondered  at  that  a  large  proportion  of 
spiritualists  are  now  profoundly  indifferent 
to  the  opinion  of  men  of  science,  and 
would  not  go  one  step  out  of  their  way  to 
convince  them  ?  They  say,  that  the  move¬ 
ment  is  going  on  quite  fast  enough.  That 
it  is  spreading  by  its  own  inherent  force  of 
truth,  and  slowly  permeating  all  clas.ses  of 
society.  It  has  thriven  in  spite  of  abuse 
and  persecution,  ridicule  anti  argument, 
and  will  continue  to  thrive  whether  endors¬ 
ed  by  great  names  or  not.  Men  of  science, 
like  all  others,  are  welcome  to  enter  its 
ranks;  but  they  must  satisfy  themselves 
by  their  own  persevering  researches,  not 
expect  to  have  its  proofs  laid  before  them. 
Their  rejection  of  its  truths  is  their  own 
loss,  but  cannot  in  the  slightest  degree 
affect  the  progress  of  Sjjiritualism.  The 
attacks  and  criticisms  of  the  press  are  borne 
good-humoredly,  and  seldom  excite  other 
filings  than  pity  for  the  wilful  ignorance 
and  contempt  for  the  overwhelming  pre¬ 
sumption  of  their  writers.  Such  are  the 
sentinients  that  are  continually  expressed 
by  spiritualists;  and  it  is  as  well,  perhaps, 
that  the  outer  world,  to  whom  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  the  movement  is  as  much  unknown 
as  the  Vedas,  should  be  made  acquainted 
with  them. 

Investigation  by  the  Dialectical  Commit¬ 
tee. — There  are  many  other  investigators 
who  ought  to  be  noticed  in  any  complete 
sketch  of  the  subject,  but  we  have  now 
only  space  to  allude  briefly  to  the  “  Re. 
port  of  the  Committee  of  the  Dialecticaj 
Society."  Of  this  Committee,  consisting 
of  thirty-three  acting  members,  only  eight 
were,  at  the  commencement,  believers  in 
the  reality  of  the  phenomena,  while  not 
more  than  four  accepted  the  spiritual 
theory.  During  the  course  of  the  inquiry 
at  least  twelve  of  the  complete  sceptics 
became  convinced  of  the  reality  of  many 
,  of  the  physical  phenomena  through  at- 
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tending  the  experimental  sub-committees, 
and  almost  wholly  by  means  of  the  medi- 
umship  of  members  of  the  committee. 
At  least  three  members  who  were  previ¬ 
ously  sceptics  pursued  their  investigations 
outside  the  committee  meetings,  and  in 
consequence  have  become  thorough  spiritu¬ 
alists.  My  own  observation,  as  a  member 
of  the  committee  and  of  the  largest  and 
most  active  sub-committee,  enables  me  to 
state  that  the  degree  of  conviction  produc¬ 
ed  in  the  minds  of  the  various  members 
was,  allowing  for  marked  differences  of 
character,  approximately  proportionate  to 
the  amount  of  time  and  care  bestowed  on 
the  investigation.  This  fact,  which  is 
what  occurs  in  all  investigation  into  these 
phenomena,  is  a  characteristic  result  of 
the  examination  into  any  natural  pheno¬ 
mena.  The  examination  into  an  impos¬ 
ture  or  delusion  ha.s,  invariably,  exactly 
opposite  results;  those  who  have  slender 
experience  being  deceived,  while  those 
who  perseveringly  continue  the  inquiry 
inevitably  find  out  the  source  of  the  de¬ 
ception  or  the  delusion.  If  this  were  not 
so,  the  discovery  of  truth  and  the  detec¬ 
tion  of  error  would  be  alike  impossible. 
The  result  of  this  inquiry  on  the  members 
of  the  committee  themselves  is,  therefore, 
of  more  importance  than  the  actual 
phenomena  they  witnessed,  since  these 
were  far  less  striking  than  many  of  the 
facts  already  mentioned.  But  they  are 
also  of  importance  as  confirming,  by  a 
body  of  intelligent  and  unprejudiced  men, 
the  results  obtained  by  previous  individual 
inquirers. 

Jiefore  leaving  this  report,  I  must  call 
attention  to  the  evidence  it  furnishes  of  the 
state  of  opinion  among  men  of  education 
in  France.  M.  Camille  Flammarion,  the 
well-known  astronomer,  sent  a  communi¬ 
cation  to  the  committee  which  deserves 
special  consideration.  Besides  declaring 
his  own  acceptance  of  the  objective  reali¬ 
ty  of  the  phenomena  after  ten  years  of  in¬ 
vestigation,  he  makes  the  following  state¬ 
ment  : — 

••My  learned  teacher  and  friend,  M.  Habinet, 
of  the  Institute,  who  has  endeavored,  withM. 
Fi.  Liais  (now  Director  of  the  Observatory  of 
Brazil),  and  several  others  of  my  colleagues  of 
the  Observatory  of  Paris,  to  ascertain  their 
nature  and  cause,  is  not  fully  convinced  of  the 
intervention  of  spirits  in  their  production  ; 
though  this  hypothesis,  by  which  alone  certain 
categories  of  these  phenomena  would  seem 
to  be  explicable,  has  been  adopted  by  many 
of  our  most  esteemed  savants,  among  others 


by  Dr.  Iloeffle,  the  learned  author  of  the  ‘  His¬ 
tory  of  Chemistry’  and  the  •General  Encyclo- 
pnediaf  and  by  the  diligent  laborer  in  the 
field  of  astronomic  discovery  whose  death  we 
have  recently  had  to  deplore,  M.  Hermann 
Goldschmidt,  the  discoverer  of  fourteen  pla¬ 
nets.” 

It  thus  appears  that  in  France,  as  well 
as  in  America  and  in  this  country,  men  of 
science  of  no  mean  rank  have  itivestigated 
these  phenomena  and  have  found  them  to 
be  realities ;  while  some  of  the  most  emi¬ 
nent  hold  the  spiritual  theory  to  be  the 
only  one  that  will  explain  them. 

This  seems  the  proper  place  to  notice 
the  astounding  assertion  of  certain  writers, 
that  there  is  not  “  a  particle  of  evidence  ” 
to  support  the  spiritual  theory ;  that  those 
who  accept  it  betray  “  hopeless  inability  to 
discriminate  between  adeejuate  and  inade¬ 
quate  proof  of  facts that  the  theory  is 
“  formed  apart  from  facts;”  and,  that  those 
who  accept  it  are  so  unable  to  reason,  as 
to  “jump  to  the  conclusion”  that  it  must 
be  spirits  that  move  tables,  merely  because 
they  do  not  know  how  else  they  can  be 
moved.  The  preceding  account  of  how 
converts  to  Spiritualism  have  been  made 
is  a  sufficient  answer  to  all  this  ignorant 
assertion.  The  spiritual  theory,  as  a  rule, 
has  only  been  adopted  as  a  last  resource, 
when  all  other  theories  have  hopelessly 
broken  down;  and  when  fact  after  fact, 
phenomenon  after  phenomenon,  has  pre¬ 
sented  itself,  giving  direct  proof  that  the  so- 
called  dead  are  still  alive.  The  spiritual 
theory  is  the  logical  outcome  of  the  whole 
of  the  facts.  Those  who  deny  it,  in  every 
instance  with  which  I  am  acquainted, 
either  from  ignorance  or  disbelief  leave 
half  the  facts  out  of  view.  Take  the  one 
case  (out  of  many  almost  equally  conclu¬ 
sive)  of  Mr.  Livermore,  who  during  five 
years,  on  hundreds  of  occasions,  saw,  felt, 
and  heard  the  movements  of  the  figure  of 
his  dead  wife  in  absolute,  unmistakable, 
living  form.  A  form  which  could  move 
objects,  and  which  repeatedly  wrote  to 
him  in  her  own  handwriting  and  her  own 
language,  on  cards  which  remained  after 
the  figure  had  disappeared.  A  form  which 
was  equally  visible  and  tangible  to  two 
friends;  which  appeared  in  his  own  house, 
in  a  room  absolutely  secured,  with  the 
presence  of  only  a  young  girl,  the  medium. 
Had  these  three  men  “  not  a  particle  of 
evidence  ”  for  the  spiritual  theory  ?  Is  it, 
in  fact,  possible  to  conceive  or  suggest 
any  more  complete  proof?  The  facts 
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must  be  got  rid  of  before  you  can  abolish 
the  theory ;  and  simple  denial  or  disbelief 
does  not  get  rid  of  facts  testified  during  a 
space  of  five  years  by  three  witnesses,  all 
men  in  responsible  positions,  and  carrying 


on  their  affairs  during  the  whole  period  in 
a  manner  to  win  the  respect  and  confi¬ 
dence  of  their  fellow-citizens.* — Fortnightly 
RnneuK 

(To  be  concluded  in  the  next  number.) 
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I  HAD  found,  when  talking  to  my  Rus¬ 
sian  friends  about  my  intended  journey  to 
Siberia,  that  their  ideas  of  the  dangers  and 

*The  objection  will  here  inevitably  be 
made  :  “  These  wonderful  things  always  hap¬ 
pen  in  America.  When  they  occur  in  Eng¬ 
land  it  will  be  time  enough  to  inquire  into 
them."  Singularly  enough,  after  this  article 
was  in  the  press  the  final  test  was  obtained, 
which  demonstrated  the  occurrence  of  similar 
phenomena  in  London.  A  short  statement 
may,  therefore,  be  interesting  for  those  who 
cannot  digest  American  evidence.  For  some 
years  a  young  lady.  Miss  Florence  Cook,  has 
exhibited  remarkable  mediumship,  which  lat¬ 
terly  culminated  in  the  production  of  an  en¬ 
tire  female  form  purporting  to  be  spiritual, 
and  which  appeared  barefooted  and  in  white 
flowing  robes  while  she  lay  entranced,  in  dark 
clothing  and  securely  bound,  in  a  cabinet  or 
adjacent  room.  Notwithstanding  that  tests 
of  an  apparently  conclusive  character  were  em¬ 
ployed,  many  visitors,  spiritualists  as  well  as 
sceptics,  got  the  impression  that  all  was  not  as  it 
should  be  ;  owing  in  part  to  the  resemblance 
of  the  supposed  spirit  to  Miss  Cook,  and  also 
to  the  fact  that  the  two  could  not  be  seen  at 
the  same  time.  Some  supposed  that  Miss  C. 
was  an  impostor  who  managed  to  conceal  a 
white  robe  about  her  (although  she  was  often 
searched),  and  who,  although  she  was  securely 
tied  with  tapes  and  sealed,  was  able  to  get 
out  of  her  bonds,  dress  and  undress  herself, 
and  get  into  them  again,  all  in  the  dark,  and 
in  so  complete  and  skilful  a  manner  as  to 
defy  detection.  Others  thought  that  the 
spirit  released  her,  provided  her  with  a  white 
dress,  and  sent  her  forth  to  personate  a  ghost. 
The  belief  that  there  was  something  wrong 
led  one  gentleman — an  ardent  spiritualist — to 
sei/.e  the  supposed  spirit  and  endeavor  to 
hold  it,  in  the  hope  that  some  other  person 
would  open  the  cabinet-door  and  see  if  Miss 
Cook  was  really  'there.  This  was,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  not  done  ;  but  the  great  resemblance  of 
the  being  he  seized  to  Miss  Cook,  its  perfect 
solidity,  and  the  vigorous  struggles  it  made  to 
escape  from  him,  convinced  this  gentleman 
that  it  was  Miss  Cook  herself,  although  the 
rest  of  the  company,  a  few  minutes  afterwards, 
found  her  bound  and  scaled  just  as  she  had 
been  left  an  hour  before.  To  determine  the 
question  conclusively,  experiments  have  been 
made  within  the  last  few  weeks  by  two  scien¬ 
tific  men.  Mr.  C.  F.  Varley,  F.R.S.,  the  emi- 


horrors  of  the  country  were  invariably  in 
exact  proportion  to  their  want  of  knowl¬ 
edge  of  it,  and  that  all  who  had  been  there 


nent  electrician,  made  use  of  a  galvanic  bat¬ 
tery  and  cable-testing  apparatus,  and  passed  a 
current  through  Miss  Cook's  body  (by  fasten¬ 
ing  sovereigns  soldered  to  wires  to  her  arms'. 
The  apparatus  was  so  delicate  that  any  move¬ 
ment  whatever  was  instantly  indicated,  while 
it  was  impossible  for  the  young  lady  to  dress 
and  act  as  a  ghost  without  breaking  the  cir¬ 
cuit.  Yet  under  these  conditions  the  spirit- 
form  did  appear,  exhibited  its  arms,  spoke, 
wrote,  and  touched  several  persons  ;  and  this 
happened,  be  it  remembered,  not  in  the 
medium’s  own  house,  but  in  that  of  a  private 
gentleman  in  the  West  End  of  London.  For 
nearly  an  hour  the  circuit  was  never  broken, 
and  at  the  conclusion  Miss  Cook  was  found 
in  a  deep  trance.  Since  this  remarkable  ex¬ 
periment  Mr.  William  Crookes,  F.R.S.,  has 
obtained,  if  possible,  still  more  satisfactory 
evidence.  lie  contrived  a  phosphorus  lamp, 
and  armed  with  this  was  allowed  to  go  into 
the  dark  room  accompanied  by  the  spirit,  and 
there  s4w  and  felt  Miss  Cook,  dressed  in 
black  velvet,  lying  in  a  trance  on  the  floor, 
while  the  spirit-form,  in  white  robes,  stood 
close  beside  her.  During  the  evening  this 
spirit-form  had  been,  for  nearl)’  an  hour,  walk¬ 
ing  and  talking  with  the  company  ;  and  Mr. 
Crookes,  by  permission,  clasped  the  figure  in 
his  arms,  and  found  it  to  be,  apparently,  a  real 
living  woman,  just  as  the  sceptical  gentleman 
had  done.  Yet  this  figure  is  not  that  of  Miss 
Cook,  nor  of  any  other  human  being,  since  it 
appeared  and  disappeared  in  Mr.  Crookes’s 
own  house  as  completely  as  in  that  of  the 
medium  herself.  The  full  statements  of 
Messrs.  Varley  and  Crookes,  with  a  mass  of 
interesting  detail  on  the  subject,  appeared  in 
the  Spiritualist  newspaper  in  March  and 
April  last  ;  and  they  serve  to  show  that  what¬ 
ever  marvels  occur  in  America  can  be  repro¬ 
duced  here,  and  that  men  of  science  arc  not 
precluded  from  investigating  these  pheno¬ 
mena  with  scientific  instruments  and  by  scien¬ 
tific  methods.  In  the  concluding  part  of  this 
paper  we  shall  be  able  to  show  that  another 
class  of*  manifestation  which  originated  in 
America — that  of  the  so-called  spirit-photo¬ 
graphs — has  been  first  critically  examined  and 
completely  demonstrated  in  our  own  countrj’. 

!  A  chapter  from  a  forthcoming  work  on 
the  Russian  Power. 
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praised  the  country,  expressed  a  desire  to  the  inhabitant  of  Yaroslavl  and  Kostroma 
return  to  it,  and  advised  me  to  go  in  win-  to  the  wretched  peasant  of  White  Russia, 
ter.  This  advice  I  took,  and  was  very  by  so  much  does  the  Siberian  surpass  the 
thankful  for  doing  so,  firstly,  because  tra-  former ;  and  again  the  reason  of  it  is  the 
veiling  in  Siberia  in  summer  is  most  un-  great  road.  An  average  village  of  Western 
I  pleasant ;  secondly,  because  Siberia  in  Siberia  does  not  yield  to  many  a  so-called 

summer  is  not  Siberia,  but  might  be  any  town  in  Russia,  and  the  dwellings  of  the 
country.  To  be  seen  to  advantage,  in  fact  peasants,  though  of  course  all  wooden,  are 
i '  to  be  seen  at  all,  it  must  be  seen  in  winter,  extremely  handsome  and  well-built,  rising 

when  every  branch  of  every  pine-tree  in  its  up  to  three  stories,  and  cleanliness  itself,  as 
,j  glorious  forests  is  laden  with  snow,  and  its  a  rule,  while  the  keen  and  intelligent  looks 

f  great  bleak  steppes  are  s.wept  by  the  of  the  peasants,  and  their  knowledge  of 

'J  waves  and  drifts  caught  up  by  the  bun'in.  what  is  passing  in  Russia  and  abroad,  con- 

{•  Said  one  Siberian  to  me,  in  St.  Petersburg,  trast  very  favorably  with  the  utter  ignorance 

“  La  Sib^rie  c’est  notre  Italie,  surtout  en  of  their  Russian  neighbors.  All  this,  of 
j  hiver and  odd  as  the  comparison  may  course,  strikes  one’s  eye  pleasantly  at  first, 

1.  seem,  yet  extremes  do  meet,  and  the  love-  and  I  thought  that  the  enthusiasm  of  the 

,  ly  blue  skies  and  fresh  atmosphere  of  Sibe-  Siberians  I  had  met  in  Russia  about  their 

ria  may  produce  the  same  effect  as  Italy,  native  country  was  well  justified,  but  I 
only  in  another  way,  on  an  inhabitant  of  afterwards  discovered  that  this  apparent 
damp,  grey  St.  Petersburg.  well-being  was  more  or  less  false,  and  only 

[  I  thus  found  myself  entering  Siberia  in  extended  to  a  certain  part  of  the  people. 

;j  January,  1873.  The  first  thing  which  in  In  Siberia  there  have  never  been  any  no- 

n  Siberia  especially  strikes  a  traveller  who  has  bles,  and  there  have  therefore  been  no 

been  in  many  parts  of  Russia,  is  that  the  serfs ;  the  people  were  always  free,  and  the 

•  stories  of  the  want  of  inhabitants  there  are  peasants,  having  no  benefactors, .succeeded 

*  quite  incorrect,  in  fact,  that  the  country  is  in  accumulating  great  wealth.  But  it  fell 

'i  thickly  populated ;  villages  succeed  villages  chiefly  into  certain  hands.  Now  these 

every  few  miles  along  the  great  road,  and  the  wealthy  men,  though  nominally  and  legal- 

I  Russian  peasant’s  spirit  of  sociality  and  gre-  ly  peasants,  and  living  as  peasants  and  in 

gariousness  having  been  left  uncontrolled  peasants’  dress,  are  practically  landowners 

here,  their  size  makes  them  seem  to  threaten  and  merchants,  and,  instead  of  working 

to  amalgamate  at  no  distant  period,  and  themselves,  hire  the  poorer  peasants  as  la- 

border  the  whole  Pekin  road  with  a  row  of  borers,  and  though  their  intercourse  and 

peasants’  huts.  But  by  those  two  same  conversation  is  carried  on  as  between 

i  words,  the  great  road,  an  immense  amount  peasant  and  peasant,  yet  the  position  of 

I  about  Siberia  may  be  explained.  Off  the  these  laborers  is  as  bad  at  the  present  day 

road  in  Siberia  there  is  nothing — steppe  in  Siberia,  which  has  ever  been  free,  as  that 

and  forest  for  hundreds  of  miles,  and  noth-  of  the  serfs  was  formerly  in  Russia.  Here 

ing  else ;  but  on  it,  many  a  time  I  have  we  have  the  secret  of  the  apparent  well- 

heard  the  same  complaints,  as  to  crowd-  being  of  Siberia.  The  landowners  and 

ing  and  want  of  land,  as  exist  in  all  small  merchants  of  Russia  exist,  but  are 

parts  of  Russia.  The  reason  of  this  anti-  peasants,  though  peasants  only  in  name ; 

pathy  to  leaving  the  great  road  is  easily  they  flourish  and  grow  fat,  though  they 

explained  by  other  causes  besides  the  want  live  in  the  villages  and  not  in  the  towns, 

of  society ;  a  Siberian  peasant  gains  the  but  the  bulk  of  the  peasants  hardly  gain 

larger  part  of  his  living  by  carrying  either  by  this. 

goods  or  travellers.  The  conveyance  of  Travelling  in  Siberia  is  strangely  attrac- 
goods  from  Kirkhta  to  Nijni,  Irbit,  and  tive  at  first,  nor  does  that  feeling  die  away 

back,  is  entirely  in  their  hands,  and  the  even  after  the  many  thousand  weary  versts 

greater  number  of  travellers  prefer  using  to  Kiakhta  and  back  have  been  traversed, 

peasants’  horses,  which  are  much  cheaper.  The  day  passes  away,  and  stage  after  stage 

I  much  better,  and  avoid  the  necessity  of  is  left  behind  in  the  dark  night,  till  it  seems 

j  contact  with  officials,  a  contact  more  dread-  as  if  dawn  would  never  come.  Again 

j  ed  in  Siberia  than  even  in  Russia.  another  village,  and  again  I  settle  myself 

The  second  and  chief  point  of  contrast  down  into  the  comfortable  nooks  and  cran- 

with  Russia  is  the  wealth  and  intelligence  nies  of  my  sledge,  with*  a  sleepy  impression 

of  the  peasants.  As  much  superior  as  is  of  a  courtyard,  of  husky  voices  of  bearded, 
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sheepskinned  peasants,  trampling  about  on 
the  solid  creaking  snow,  and  of  the  glare 
of  a  lantern  in  my  eyes,  and  again  we  dash 
through  the  gates  into  the  dead  stillness  of 
the  village  street,  sweeping  past  one  high 
palisaded  house  after  another,  and  out  into 
the  steppes  beyond,  lighted  only  by  the  grey, 
unearthly  reflection  of  the  snow ;  till  at 
last,  lulled  by  the  monotonous  melancholy 
clang  of  the  bells,  varying  from  time  to 
time  as  the  horses  break  from  a  trot  into  a 
gallop,  and  by  the  exclamations  of  the 
yemstchik  sitting  before  me  wrapi>ed  in  a 
huge  goat-skin  with  the  hair  outside,  I  fade 
off  into  that  half-conscious,  dreamy  state 
peculiar  to  long  journeys,  in  which  one  is 
still  aware  of  the  bells,  of  the  driver’s 
shouts,  and  certainly  of  the  occasional  jolts 
of  the  sledge.  At  last  a  puff  of  chillier  air 
than  usual,  coming  from  one  knows  not 
where,  insinuates  itself  under  the  collar  of 
my  fur,  and  I  start  up,  thinking  possibly 
that  I  have  been  but  a  few  moments  asleep, 
were  it  not  that  the  stars  have  begun  to 
die  away  in  the  misty-looking  sky,  and 
that  a  bright  streak  of  fiery  red  along  the 
horizon  announces  the  approach  of  day. 
How  many  versts  more,  brother  ?  to  the 
yemstchik,  as  lively  and  talkative  as  ever. 
Four  versts,  is  the  answer,  and  I  heartily 
•wish  the  four  versts  were  over,  for  a  Sibe¬ 
rian  dawn  is  by  no  means  the  warmest  part 
even  of  a  Siberian  day.  At  last  the  horses, 
warmed  by  the  thought  of  com  and  stable, 
and  by  the  knout  of  the  yemstchik,  who  is 
warmed  by  the  thought  of  tea  and  drink- 
money,  dash  down  a  slight  incline,  over  a 
bridge  with  a  rut  on  it  which  would  swal¬ 
low  any  thing  but  a  Siberian  sledge ;  fly 
down  the  long,  straight  village  street,  in 
which  the  window  of  each  house  is  glow¬ 
ing  with  the  dull  red  glare  of  the  toutdime, 
or  chip  of  pine  used  by  the  peasants,  and 
passing  the  little  green  and  white  wooden 
church,  stop  of  themselves  at  the  high  gates 
of  one  of  the  houses.  A  few  shouts,  a 
short  parley,  and  the  gates  open  slowly 
and  we  enter.  “  Good  morning,  father,” 
to  me;  “How  goes  it,  Vania?”  to  the 
driver,  from  half-a-dozen  sheepskins  stand¬ 
ing  round.  “  Is  it  your  pleasure  to  go  on 
directly,  or  will  you  drink  tea  ?”  says  one. 
“  Is  the  water  good  ?”  “  None  better  in 
all  Siberia.”  “  Very  well,  get  the  samo¬ 
var  ready.”  Stiff  with  cold,  the  driver  and 
I  enter,  stooping  through  the  low  doorway. 
He  crosses  himself  to  the  images  in  the 
comer  before  uttering  a  word,  which  cere¬ 


mony  I  omit,  somewhat  to  the  astonish¬ 
ment  of  the  women  ;  but  an  “  I  wish  you 
health,  mother,”  and  a  grip  of  the  hand  to 
the  old  grey-bearded  patriarch  who  now 
enters,  set  matters  right.  While  the  urn  is 
being  prepared,  I  can  look  around  me. 
A  low  and  warm  but  fairly  clean  room, 
dimly  lighted  by  a  tallow  candle  brought 
out  in  my  honor,  and  by  the  grey  dawn 
struggling  in  through  the  small  casements, 
a  gigantic  brick  stove  occupying  nearly 
half  the  room,  from  the  summit  of  which 
proceed  sounds  of  yawning  and  stretching, 
while  from  time  to  time  a  youthful  figure, 
which  might  be  a  bear  but  which  is  a  boy, 
slides  off  it  on  to  the  floor.  A  red-cheek¬ 
ed,  pleasant-featured  girl  is  busily  engaged 
feeding  the  stove  with  wood  with  the  help 
of  a  long  prong,  . and  inserting  jars  of  vari¬ 
ous  edibles,  fish,  porridge,  potatoes,  for  the 
morning  meal,  now  and  then  stopping  to 
touch  a  long,  flexible  larch,  at  the  end  of 
which  hangs  a  square  basket,  containing 
the  latest  addition  to  the  family ;  and  a 
couple  of  half-dressed  children,  huddling 
against  one  another  in  the  comer,  stare 
with  all  their  eyes  at  the  new-comer.  On 
the  whitewashed  walls  various  pictures, 
conceived  and  colored  in  the  imaginative 
style  peculiar  to  Russian  artists ;  famous 
generals,  resplendent  in  ochre  and  carmine, 
ride  over  slaughtered  armies  ;  ancient  he¬ 
roes,  in  bright  green  armor,  fight  crimson 
hydras ;  while  the  heathen  English  in  pur¬ 
ple  ships,  belching  forth  huge  cannon-balls, 
fly  over  the  gamboge  sea,  repulsed  igno- 
miniously  from  the  golden  cupolas  of  So- 
lovetsk.  While  I  am  engagetl  in  decipher¬ 
ing  the  rude  scrawl  on  the  latter  produc¬ 
tion,  in  comes  the  samovar,  hissing  and 
fizzing  as  only  a  samovar  can.  “  Would 
you  not  like  a  very  little  of  tiny  milk  ?" 
says  the  old  lady,  using  the  hopelessly  un¬ 
translatable  diminutives  of  the  Russian 
peasant’s  language.  The  milk  is  produced, 
I  offer  the  greybeard  a  glass  of  tea,  he 
gravely  crosses  himself  and  we  begin. 
Out  come  my  provisions,  and  I  hew  off  a 
piece  of  frozen  sausage ;  “  Akh,  barin,” 
from  all  the  women  in  the  room,  who  be¬ 
gin  to  cross  themselves,  “how  can  you! 
is  not  to-day  a  fast  ?”  I  plead  travelling  as 
a  dispensation,  and  order  them  to  put  to, 
hiding  the  obnoxious  article,  and  w'orking 
away  at  black  bread  and  salt.  Out  goes 
one  of  the  sons.  I  write  a  few  words  in 
my  diary;  “Ah,”  says  the  old  man,  “  I 
have  seen  many  Poles,  and  they  can  all 
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read  and  write.”  “  But  I  am  not  a  Pole, 
batioushka.”  “  Ah,  yes  !  we  know,”  with 
a  smile.  So  I  conclude  to  pass  for  a  Pole, 
and  leaving  a  few  kopecks  on  the  table,  I 
go  out.  “  Good-bye,  little  mothers !” 
“  Many  thanks,  and  may  God  give  you  a 
happy  journey,”  from  all  comers  of  the 
room.  The  troika  of  fiery  little  Kirghis 
horses  waits  in  the  yard.  “  Who  drives  ?” 
“  Little  P^tia  here,”  says  the  greybeard; 
“  not  big,  but  knows  his  work.”  “  How 
many  versts?”  ‘‘Thirty-three,  a  long 
stage.”  “  Now,  P^tia,  in  two  hours,  and  fifi 
teen  kopecks  are  thine.”  Pf'tia  grins  from 
ear  to  ear  with  the  firm  intention  of  earn¬ 
ing  his  money,  we  jump  in,  the  gates  open, 
and,  with  a  farewell  to  the  good  peasants, 
we  fly  along  the  creaking  snow  down  the 
broad  street. 

Since  we  came  into  the  village,  the  sky 
has  assumed  the  cold,  clear  light  of  sunrise, 
and  the  white  smoke,  one  of  the  loveliest 
sights  I  know,  strange  as  it  may  seem  to 
an  Englishman,  whose  idea  of  smoke  is  a 
London  fog,  rises  slowly,  so  slowly,  indeed, 
that  it  hardly  seems  to  move,  and  drifts 
away  gently  in  fluffy  pink  masses  from 
over  every  house,  standing  out  bright  and 
sharp  with  their  clean  shutters  of  green  and 
red,  and  the  neat  and  tasteful  carved  front 
which  adorns  every  cottage  in  Siberia. 
‘‘  Now,  little  pigeons,  now,  children,  don’t 
sleep,  up  the  hill,  up  the  little  hill,”  from 
my  young  driver,  and  the  horses  whisk  the 
sledge  over  the  smooth  snow,  and,  as  we 
emerge  from  the  village  on  to  the  stepi>e, 
the  red  on  the  horizon  grows  redder  and 
warmer,  and  at  last  the  sun  itself  rises,  at¬ 
tended  by  two  superb  parhelia,  gilding  the 
dull  white  of  the  snow  with  a  brilliancy  as 
impossible  to  describe  as  to  look  at,  and 
wrapping  the  graceful  forms  of  the  slender 
birches  in  a  halo  of  fire,  it  ushers  in  the 
glorious  blue  and  gold  of  a  Siberian  win¬ 
ter’s  day. 

So,  day  after  day  passes  on  these  endless 
snow-covered  plains,  till  at  last  Tomsk,  the 
chief  town  of  Western  Siberia,  appears  on 
the  horizon.  Standing  in  a  magnificent 
position,  like  many  other  towns  in  Russia 
— for  the  good  sense  of  the  founders  of  al¬ 
most  all  Russian  towns,  with  one  great 
exception,  is  very  remarkable — Tomsk,  a 
town  of  broad  streets  and  handsome  build¬ 
ings,  well  deserves  its  reputation.  It  is 
the  centre  of  all  Siberian  trades,  a  kind  of 
half-way  house  between  Moscow  and  Ki- 


akhta,  the  meeting-point  of  the  road  from 
the  south  and  mining  districts,  and  the 
place  whence  the  great  north  of  Siberia  is 
fed.  Here,  on  the  point  where  steam  na¬ 
vigation  ceases  and  the  road  begins,  do 
the  Siberian  merchants  congregate;  and 
Tomsk,  as  Krasnoyarsk  formerly  was,  and 
Ekaterinburg  and  Irkoutsk  still  are,  is  the 
winter  place  of  resort  for  the  wealthy  gold- 
miners  who  have  spent  all  their  summer  in 
the  depths  of  the  forests,  and  who  spend 
all  their  winter  in  losing  at  cards  at  Tomsk 
what  they  have  gained  during  their  sum¬ 
mer’s  work.  Improvidence  is  the  ruling 
fault  of  Siberia,  as  it  was  of  California  and 
Australia  and  of  every  gold-digging  coun¬ 
try  ;  but  here,  as  there,  the  gold  fever  has 
now  died  away,  and  the  trade  has  for¬ 
tunately  assumed  a  much  more  regular  and 
business-like  aspect.  The  feeling  and  mis¬ 
ery  it  left  behind  it  are  not  yet  forgotten ; 
and  though  some  exclaim  with  a  sigh, 
‘‘  Oh  the  old  times,  what  times  they  were !” 
yet  there  are  few  who  do  not  rejoice  at 
the  improvement  to  the  morality  and  real 
prosperity  of  the  country  which  has  taken 
place  since  then.  Even  now  the  position 
of  the  gold-diggers  is  wretched  enough. 
They  are  allured  by  promises  of  immense 
pay  into  the  forests,  and  once  there  the 
masters  do  with  them  as  they  please,  and 
the  summer  generally  ends  in  their  return¬ 
ing  with  a  sum  of  ready  money,  in  debt  up 
to  their  ears  ^o  their  master,  and  in  their 
pawning  themselves  for  the  next  year  for 
this  trifle  of  ready  money,  which  they  re¬ 
ceive  all  at  once,  in  some  town  like  Vitim. 
Thither  Jews  flock  together,  and  generally 
succeed  in  getting  the  whole  of  it  into  their 
hands,  before  they  leave.  Now,  however, 
in  the  government  of  Irkoutsk,  the  money 
is  sent  to  the  villages  where  the  workmen 
reside,  so  that  they  cannot  get  it  without 
going  home ;  and  a  certain  improvement 
has  taken  place  in  consequence.  Then 
engagements  are  broken,  pledges  not  ful¬ 
filled  ;  the  workmen  run  away,  the  mas¬ 
ters  complain;  no  one  hears  the  work¬ 
men’s  side  of  the  question — the  clothes, 
drink,  tobacco  for  which  they  have  had  to 
pay  twentyfold  their  value,  the  oppression 
and  slavery,  the  nameless  horrors  which 
exist  in  those  deep  forests;  and  officials 
and  gold-diggers  hold  up  their  hands  over 
their  tea  and  cigarettes  in  Irkoutsk,  and 
wonder  why  they  never  can  get  fairly  good 
or  even  honest  workmen !  The  result  is 
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the  natural  one  of  gold-digging,  and  occurs 
everywhere,  only  here  it  is  attributed  to 
exile  ! 

Tomsk  bears  an  ill-fame  for  scoundrel- 
ism  of  all  kinds,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  its 
repute  is  perfectly  justified;  the  refuse  of 
all  the  population  of  Siberia — Germans, 
Jews,  and  Tatars — seems  to  have  accu¬ 
mulated  in  it,  and  the  authorities  do 
nothing  to  stop  the  most  o[>en  extortion, 
which  has  existed  for  years,  and  of  which 
every  one  knows. 

Again  to  the  sledge  for  another  journey 
of  some  thousand  and  odd  miles,  through 
the  same  country  of  Lucomoryae,  where, 
according  to  an  old  writer,  the  inhabitants 
die  on  the  27  th  of  November,  and  come  to 
life  again  like  the  frogs  on  the  24th  of 
April ;  but  this  time  the  country  has 
changed  its  aspect,  and,  instead  of  the 
fertile  plains  of  Western  Siberia,  we  cross 
the  endless  forests  of  Eastern.  Still,  at 
first  everything  is  almost  as  cheap  as  in 
Western  Siberia,  and,  high  as  the  latitude 
is,  all  flourishes  in  the  brief  but  scorching 
summer.  The  further  north  anything  will 
grow  to  its  full  size  and  development,  the 
better  it  seems  to  grow.  Wheat  grows 
better  in  Siberia  than  in  any  other  country 
in  the  world.  This  is  true  of  mankind, 
and  most  true  of  mosquitoes. 

Through  Krasnoyarsk,  a  once  flourish¬ 
ing  but  now  fallen  town,  consequently  on 
the  decline  of  the  gold-digging  in  the 
government  of  Yenisei,  the  road  passes  on 
into' the  government  of  Irkoutsk,  the  rays 
of  the  sun  growing  warmer  and  warmer 
each  day  as  we  edge  towards  the  south. 
There  is  little  to  see ;  the  same  everlasting 
stretch  of  pine  and  birch,  enlivened  by  oc¬ 
casional  wolves  and  black-game.  But  one 
can  at  least  sleep  in  peace.  No  country 
in  the  world  is  freer  than  Siberia  of  two 
nuisances,  robbers  and  beggars.  Of  the 
latter  there  are  none ;  the  former  do  not 
flourish.  I  have  seen  a  convoy  of  gold, 
worth  millions,  each  cart  with  a  soldier 
asleep  upon  it,  and  the  whole  of  their  arms 
piled  in  another  cart,  which  I  met  half-a- 
dozen  miles  away,  and,  though  all  carry 
arms  in  travelling,  none  are  ever  attacked. 
In  summer,  the  runaways  sometimes  rob  a 
tea-caravan ;  but  when  they  hear  the  bells, 
the  more  timid  of  them  hide  in  the  wood; 
the  bolder  step  forward  and  ask  for  alms, 
which  are  seldom  refused,  be  the  traveller 
merchant  or  official. 

After  many  a  weary  verst,  the  beautiful, 


stately  Angara  appears  on  the  left,  frozen 
now  as  everything  freezes  in  Siberia  in  win¬ 
ter,  but  in  summer  a  most  glorious  river, 
and  on  it  Irkoutsk,  the  capital  of  all  Si¬ 
beria,  it  may  be  said,  and  the  focus  of  its 
intelligence,  as  Tomsk  is  of  its  trade. 
One’s  earliest  ideas  of  Irkoutsk  are  of  a 
place  of  misery  and  torture,  inhabited  by 
exiles.  To  one  who  knows  how  many 
thousands  of  Poles  were  sent  to  Siberia 
during  the  last  insurrection  alone,  it  does 
seem  marvellous  how  little  show  such 
numbers  make  upon  the  population.  A 
few  Polish  faces  may  be  seen  on  the  wood¬ 
en  pavements,  one  may  overhear  a  few 
words  of  Polish  spoken  by  a  knot  of  men 
here  and  there,  but  the  bulk  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  is  purely  Russian.  Whither  do  the 
Poles  vanish?  In  what  mysterious  way  do 
huge  masses  of  ardently  patriotic  Poles, 
dispersed  in  the  few  towns  of  Siberia,  so 
rapidly  become  equally  patriotic  Siberians  ? 
These  questions  are  difficult  to  answer,  but 
they  may  also  offer  an  explanation  of  some 
things  in  Siberia.  Poles  who  come  to 
Siberia  seldom  have  their  wives  with  them  ; 
ergOf  if  they  marry  at  all,  they  marry  Si¬ 
berian  girls,  and  in  that  case  their  children 
speak  Russian  as  their  native  language, 
Polish  badly  or  not  at  all,  adopt  the  or¬ 
thodox  religion,  and  are — Russians  ?  No ; 
Siberians.  There  is  the  solution  of  much. 
It  is  only  the  Poles  of  the  first  generation 
'who  remain  Poles  in  Siberia ;  but  it  must 
not  be  assumed  that  their  descendants  be¬ 
come  Russians.  The  purest  Russian  is 
spoken  in  Siberia,  the  customs  and  ways  of 
the  natives  of  all  classes  are  purely  Rus¬ 
sian  ;  but  they  are  Siberians,  and  not  Rus¬ 
sians.  No  Siberian  will  allow  that  he  is  a 
Russian ;  the  Siberian  merchants,  far  more 
intelligent  as  a  rule  than  their  Russian 
brothers,  acknowledge  only  Siberia  as  their 
country.  Ask  a  Siberian  peasant  what  he 
thinks  of  a  Russian  immigrant,  and  he  will 
say,  “They  call  themselves  Christians, 
but  it’s  only  the  name  ;  Heaven  forbid  we 
should  be  like  them,’’ — with  a  shudder. 
Some  Russians,  who  do  not  know  Siberia, 
may  express  their  fears  lest  Russia  should 
be  setting  up  a  new  Poland  for  herself  in 
Asia  —and  she  is ;  but  it  is  not  a  Polish 
Poland.  The  Pole  is  absorbed  into  the 
Siberian,  but  the  hatred  and  contempt  re¬ 
main.  A  Siberian  has  but  two  ideas  of  a 
Russian  ;  the  official,  and  the  peasant  who 
comes  there  in  order  that  he  may  not  starve 
in  Russia.  To  one  who  knows  the  way 
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in  which  officials  use  their  position  to  gall 
and  crush  those  whom  they  have  in  their 
power,  this  hatred  and  contempt  are  not 
wonderful.  The  officials  in  their  relations 
to  the  exiles  and  natives  may  be  classed 
under  two  entirely  different  heads.  The 
more  educated  Russians  take  the  greatest 
interest  in  them,  and  I  know  in  many  cases 
have  gained,  if  not  their  friendship,  at  least 
their  esteem,  by  their  kindness  and  human¬ 
ity  (even  the  stem,  dry  official  language  of 
Russian  documents  has  no  name  for  exiles, 
but  calls  them  by  the  peasant  word,  “  nest- 
chastnye,”  unfortunates);  but  nine-tenths  of 
the  lower  class  of  officials  are  of  the  worst 
and  most  corrupt  kind — the  r^al  “  Tash- 
kentian,”  as  described  by  Stchedrin  in  his 
most  vile  forms.  Native  officials,  native 
nobles,  there  are  none ;  and  those  who 
come  from  Russia  do  so  to  gain  double 
pay,  spend  their  three  years  drinking,  card¬ 
playing,  and  sucking  as  much  blood  out  of 
the  country  as  possible,  praying  at  inter¬ 
vals  that  their  three  years  may  finish  all  tlie 
sooner,  and  allow  them  to  escape  from 
this  barbarian  country.  And  these  are  the 
instruments  of  Russian  civilisation  ! 

I  left  Irkoutsk  late  in  the  evening,  so  as 
to  reach  the  Baikal  the  next  morning,  as 
horses  are  not  given  for  the  passage  across 
the  lake  at  night.  After  three  stations 
along  the  Angara,  between  lofty 'wooded 
hills,  I  felt  rather  than  saw  through  the 
darkness  a  great  dim,  empty  space  on  the 
right,  and  heard  the  rush  of  the  streaming 
waters  of  the  Baikal,  as  they  poured  from 
under  the  ice  into  the  Angara,  which,  from 
the  swiftness  of  its  stream  and  the  huge 
mass  of  waters  whence  it  takes  its  rise,  is 
never  frozen  for  the  first  twenty  versts  of 
its  course,  and  forms  the  shelter  of  innume¬ 
rable  tribes  of  wild  fowl,  being  perhajis  at 
that  time  the  only  piece  of  unfrozen  water 
from  Moscow  to  Kanitchatka^  and  from 
the  Thian-Shan  to  the  North  Pole.  After 
a  few  hours  passed  at  Listvanitchka,  in  a 
station  full  of  snoring  travellers,  detained  for 
want  of  horses,  I  rose  at  dawn  to  enjoy  the 
lovely  view  over  the  frozen  lake  at  sunrise. 
A  strong  wind  was  blowing  down  the  lake 
from  the  north-east,  and  raising  sheets  of 
snow  in  a  low  haze,  colored  a  dull  pink  by 
the  rays  of  the  morning  sun  ;  this  was  hid¬ 
den  from  me  by  the  projecting  cliffs,  but 
shone  on  the  whole  surface  of  the  lake  out¬ 
side,  while  now  and  then,  as  the  cloud  of 
snow  swirled  past  a  little  quicker,  the  ice 
would  gleam  through  the  mist  with  most 
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dazzling  brilliancy.  On  the  other  sidp, 
forty  versts  away,  but  looking  scarce  a  rifle¬ 
shot,  towered  the  gigantic  forcst-and-snow- 
clad  mountains,  their  outlines  cut  out 
sharply  against  the  bright  morning  air. 
Beautiful  as  was  the  scene,  the  intensity 
of  the  cold  on  the  lake  rather  deprived  me 
of  the  faculty  of  enjoying  it ;  and  as  the 
wind  was  a  cross  one,  the  sledge  persis¬ 
tently  slipped  round  on  the  smooth  ice  and 
pulled  the  horses  off  the  track,  so  our  pro¬ 
gress  was  slow.  The  ice  can  be  crossed 
as  late  as  the  20th  April,  o.s.,  in  some 
years,  though  the  cracks  make  the  passage 
somewhat  disagreeable  for  nervous  persons. 
The  horses  generally  jump  the  cracks,  tak¬ 
ing  the  sledge  over  after  them ;  but,  as  the 
cracks  are  never  two  days  running  in  the 
same  place,  the  danger  is  sometimes  great. 

Curious, in  many  ways  is  this  enormous 
lake,  which  everybody  calls  sea  in  Siberia, 
after  the  habit  of  the  Buriat  natives,  who 
imagine  that  if  it  did  not  receive  its  proper 
name,  it  would  in  its  wrath  overflow  the 
country.  Evidently  volcanic  in  its  origin, 
and  not  at  all  unlike  Issyk-Kul  in  the 
Thian-Shan,  it  is  a  mere  rift  between 
mountains  of  great  height,  falling  precipi¬ 
tously  almost  everywhere  into  its  unfath¬ 
omable  depths.  Strange,  too,  are  those 
phenomena  of  billows  without  wind,  inex¬ 
plicable  rises  and  earthquakes  (threatening 
so  terrible  a  fate  some  day  to  Irkoutsk, 
standing  on  the  only  outlet  of  the  lake, 
much  below  its  level),  which  cause  the  sim¬ 
ple  natives  to  worship  it  as  the  Holy  Sea.. 

The  trade  in  seal-skins  is  large,  but  I 
saw  none  in  crossing  ;  the  steamers  have 
frightened  them  away  to  more  northern 
and  quieter  homes. 

After  crossing  the  lake  the  road  lay 
along  it,  under  the  shadow  of  the  moun¬ 
tains,  and  my  driver  began  a  long  story 
how  once  a  man  was  murdered  here  and 
his  corpse  thrown  into  the  water,  but  the 
Holy  l.ake  refused  to  be  polluted,  and 
again  and  again  the  corpse  was  thrown  up, 
till  the  murderers  were  executed  and  the 
corpse  received  fitting  burial ;  and  how 
not  long  since,  at  one  of  the  little  stations, 
a  mere  handful  of  Cossacks  defended 
themselves  all  day  against  the  attack  of  a 
number  of  Poles  who  had  risen  against 
their  gaolers,  and  it  was  only  when  the 
evening  came  on  and  their  ammunition 
failed,  that  the  gallant  little  band  succumb¬ 
ed  to  superior  numbers. 

The  summer  rOad  round  the  Baikal  is 
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beautiful  in  scenery,  but  for  travelling  pur¬ 
poses  it  is  the  worst  in  Russia.  Landslips 
constantly  occur,  and  the  swift,  deep 
mountain  streams  render  it  quite  impass¬ 
able  in  spring  when  it  is  most  wanted. 
Fohnerly  a  road  existed  direct  from  Ir- 
koutsk  to  Kiakhta  across  the  Khamardo 
ban,  the  highest  peak  of  all  this  mountain- 
range,  but  the  expense  of  maintaining  it 
was  too  great,  and  it  has  fallen  into  disuse. 

From  Posolskaya,  the  steamer-landing 
on  the  east  shore,  the  road  bends  inland 
along  the  Selenga,  tlirough  scenery  which 
in  summer  must  be  charming,  and,  after  a 
journey  whicli  is  tedious  from  the  want  of 
horses  all  along  the  line,  I  reached  Kiakhta, 
the  end  of  my  Siberian  journey,  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  night,  puzzling  the  police  offi¬ 
cials  considerably  as  to  the  identity  of  a 
stranger  who  knew  no  one,  wanted  such  a 
thing  as  a  lodging,  and  was  neither  an  offi¬ 
cial,  a  merchant,  nor  even  a  Chinaman. 

My  reception,  however,  the  next  morn¬ 
ing  when  I  drove  down  to  Kiakhta  proper 
from  Troitsko  Savsk,  where  I  was  staying, 
made  ^.mple  amends ;  and  I  spent  a  few 
most  pleasant  days  in  the.  society  of  a  fel¬ 
low-countryman,  and  the  Russian  officials 
and  merchants,  the  latter  belonging  to  that 
young,  enterprising,  and  intelligent  class  so 
frequently  found  in  Siberia,  whicli  seems 
destined  so  admirably  to  fill  up  the  great 
want  of  their  native  country — an  educated 
middle-class.  Most  of  my  time  I  spent  in 
Maimatchin,  the  Chinese  part  of  the  town, 
which,  by  the  way,  means  the  “town 
of  trade,"  as  Kiakhta  means  the  “  place  of 
clover,”  which,  if  Mongolian  idioms  re¬ 
semble  English,  might  be  considered  a  de¬ 
licate  allusion  to  the  luxurious  mode  of  life 
there. 

It  is  not  within  my  province  to  describe 
a  Chinese  town ;  the  narrow  streets,  blank 
mud  walls,  sunny  glimpses  of  bright  court¬ 
yards,  the  birdsnest  soup,  variety  of  tiny 
dishes,  rice-spirit,  have  all  been  described 
ad  nauseam;  but  the  contrast  between 
Kiakhta  and  Maimatchin,  separated  only 
by  a  brook  which  can  be  stepped  over,  is 
most  marvellous,  as  marvellous  indeed,  in 
its  way,  as  the  change  from  Prussia  to 
Russia  at  Wierzbolof.  The  broad  streets, 
two-storied  wooden  houses,  each  standing 
apart  from  its  neighbors,  differ  strangely 
from  the  Chinese  town.  The  very  dogs 
are  different :  on  the  Russian  side  the  usual 
gaunt,  slinking,  shaggy  white  brutes,  half¬ 
dog,  half  wolf,  or  the  Chinese  fat,  turn¬ 


spit-like,  little  black  curly-haired  fellows, 
full  of  temper  and  spirit,  and  seemingly 
excellent  for  culinary  purposes.  The  only 
‘resemblance,  perhaps,  is  between  the  in¬ 
terior  of  the  churches,  which  vie  with  one 
another  in  gaudy  images,  bad  gilding,  and 
worse  taste. 

The  inability  of  the  Chinese  to  learn  any 
Aryan  language  is  strange.  As  in  the 
south  they  speak  pigeon  English,  so  here 
they  speak  pigeon  Russian,  which  is  unin¬ 
telligible  to  unaccustomed  ears,  as  they 
turn  every  r  into  an  /,  and  otherwise  per¬ 
vert  the  pronunciation.  No  Russian 
speaks  Chinese,  and  even  the  official  inter¬ 
course  has  ^o  be  carried  on  through  Mon¬ 
gol  interpreters,  who  speak  both  languages. 
I  was  much  astonished  to  find  no  custom¬ 
house  here,  every  one  walking  in  and  out 
without  any  inquiry  as  to  contraband  or 
passports,  till  it  appeared  that  the  frontier 
for  purposes  of  trade  had  been  removed 
on  to  the  Baikal,  leaving  the  Amour  and 
Mongolia  free.  The  trade  of  Kiakhta 
has  fallen  off  considerably  in  the  last  few 
years,  owing  to  the  opening  of  the  Suez 
Canal,  which  has  flooded  Russia  with  sea- 
carried  tea,  and  also  thanks  to  the  Doun- 
gan  insurrection,  in  Mongolia. 

Being  thus  at  the  head-quarters  of  the 
tea-trade,  a  few  words  on  this  first  neces¬ 
sity  of  Russian  life  may  not  be  amiss. 
The  tea  that  is  used  at  Petersburg  and 
Moscow  is  sea-carried,  it  being  quite  a  fal¬ 
lacy  that  tea  is  damaged  by  the  sea ;  and 
it  costs  a  little  more  than  in  England,  in¬ 
asmuch  as,  because  of  the  detestable  En¬ 
glish  method  of  half-boiling  the  tea,  which 
ruins  the  flavor,  the  English  will  not 
drink  good  tea  at  a  higher  price.  The 
amount  of  sea-carried  tea  increases 
very  fast,  being  more  suited  to  the  i)ea- 
sants,  who  have  begun  to  use  it  much 
more  largely  of  late.  The  improvement  in 
the  quality  of  the  tea  from  Nijni  Novgo¬ 
rod  eastwards  is  very  striking,  and  at  cen¬ 
tres  of  commerce  like  Tiumen,  Tomsk, 
and  Irkoutsk,  excellent  tea  is  found  at  very 
low  prices.  Curiously  enough,  the  tea  for 
the  use  of  the  Russian  embassy  at  Pekin  is 
sent  from  Kiakhta,  such  is  the  impossibili¬ 
ty  of  getting  good  tea  in  China  !  About 
120,000  boxes  of  tea  pass  through  Kiakhta 
every  year,  each  box  containing  two  f>ouds 
of  pure  tea — three  pouds  of  gross  weight. 
The  carriage  to  Nijni  costs  about  seven  and 
a  half  roubles  per  poud  of  tea,  i.e.  about 
seven-pence  a  pound  English,  and  the  tea 
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is  paid  for  at  Kiakhta  in  five-franc  pieces 
which  are  sent  by  post  in  large  quantities, 
or  by  exchange  of  goods,  which  is  not  so 
profitable,  owing  to  the  time  which  the 
goods  take  on  the  journey.  At  Hangkow 
the  Chinese  taste  is  different,  and  the  pay¬ 
ments  have  to  be  made  in  Mexican  dollars 
bought  .in  London.  When  the  trade  is 
one  of  barter,  the  Russian  goods  are  chief¬ 
ly  cloths,  crockery  (to  China!),  furs  and 
hides,  in  exchange  for  the  tea  and  silk. 
The  silk  is  excellent,  especially  the  tliick 
satin-like  kind.  The  abozes  or  tea-cara¬ 
vans  carry  six  boxes  of  eighteen  pouds  to 
a  horse,  and  move  from  forty  to  seventy 
versts  a  day,  according  to  the  stipulation. 
The  yellow  teas  are  now  little  used  in  Rus¬ 
sia,  though  some  pure  Russians  still  drink 
yellow  tea  after  dinner  instead  of  coffee,  but 
the  trade  in  coarse  brick  tea  used  all  over 
Siberia  and  Turkestan  is  still  considerable, 
the  importation  of  brick  tea  by  sea  being 
forbidden  in  order  to  support  Kiakhta  a 
little.  The  Chinese,  with  all  their  placid 
smiles  and  bland  and  innocent  ways,  are 
very  keen  traders,  and  sharp  though  the 
Russians  are,  it  is  diamond  cut  diamond, 
and  the  Russian  not  unfrequently  comes 
off  second-best.  They  are  not  allowed  to 
live  at  Maimatchin  more  than  a  fixed  time, 
and  then  return  to  Pekin,  for  fear  probably 
lest  the  influence  of  Russian  manners,  es¬ 
pecially  of  champagne  of  which  they  drink 
inordinate  quantities,  should  prove  too  se¬ 
ductive  for  them. 

The  time  came  at  last  to  turn  my  face 
once  more  towards  Europe,  but  I  chose  a 
most  unpropitious  time  for  my  jour¬ 
ney.  Weather  and  bureaucracy  combined 
against  me,  and  the  alliance  was  over¬ 
powering.  It  began  to  thaw  all  day  and  to 
blow  snow-storms  all  night,  and  at  every 
station  I  was  comforted  bjr  the  intelligence 
that  eight  horses  were  being  kept  for  the 
Governor-General,  and  that  he  was  expect¬ 
ed  directly,  while  at  one  station  there  were 
absolutely  no  horses  at  all,  by  the  conni¬ 
vance,  I  afterwards  discovered,  of  the  au¬ 
thorities  with  the  peasants  of  the  district, 
who  thereby  force  travellers  either  to  pay 
thrice  the  price  or  to  walk,  and  deliberate¬ 
ly  cheat  them  out  of  the  money  which  ev¬ 
ery  one  pays  beforehand  to  the  Govern- 
ment'on  starting  for  a  journey.  On  arriv¬ 
ing  at  Irkoutsk  four  days  later,  I  discover¬ 
ed  that  the  great  man  had  not  left,  and 
had  no  intention  of  leaving  Irkoutsk. 
This  frequently  occurs,  and  the  Govern¬ 


ment  does  not  seem  to  reckon  that  it  loses 
far  more  by  the  time  wasted  in  waiting  by 
merchants  and  officers,  than  by  even  say  an 
hour  lost  by  one  personage,  allowing  him 
to  be  Governor-General  of  Eastern  Siberia. 
But  such  heresy  against  the  “  Jchin  ”  must 
not  be  whispered  even  in  Russia,  and  at 
Irkoutsk  .... 

The  race  dwelling  round  the  Baikal  are 
the  Buriats,  a  nomadic  Mongolian  race, 
originally  Lamanites,  which  is  in  many 
places  corrupted  by  Shamanism,  a  most 
degrading  fetishism,  and  they  are  now  in 
large  part  nominally  converted  to  the  or¬ 
thodox  Church.  The  latter  are  dreaded 
by  the  surrounding  Russians  as  thieves  and 
scoundrels,  while  the  race  in  general  have 
an  excellent  reputation,  especially  those 
who  have  preserved  their  nomad  habits. 
Assiduous  hunters,  and  a  race  by  no  means 
wanting  in  a  kind  of  rude  civilisation,  they 
are  in  many  places  rapidly  becoming  mixed 
with  the  Russians,  when  the  Buriat  type 
immediately  disappears,  the  only  traces  re¬ 
maining  being  the  dark  hair  and  eyes,  and 
deep,  rich  complexion,  improving  con¬ 
siderably  on  the  ordinary  Russian  face. 

Many  are  the  tribes  of  northern  abori¬ 
gines  who  still  wander  among  the  tundros, 
or  moss-swamps,  whither  the  Russians  do 
not  think  it  worth  while  to  penetrate. 
Most  of  them  are  Finnish  by  origin,  but 
the  largest  and  most  celebrated  of  all,  the 
Yakouts,  are  a  Turkish  race,  speaking  a 
dialect  easily  understood  by  Tatars,  and  in 
face  resembling  the  Esquimaux ;  a  quick, 
intelligent  p)eople,  even  in  their  northern 
homes,  where  the  ground  only  thaws  a  foot 
in  summer,  and  where  they  have  to  burn 
holes  for  the  graves  of  their  relations, 
whose  bodies  lie  there  uncorrupted  for  ever. 
They  are  much  looked  up  to  by  intel¬ 
ligent  Russians,  though  basely  cheated  by 
the  lower  merchants  and  Cossacks.  Their 
yourts  arc  cleanly,  and  near  Okhotsk  they 
have  much  silver,  imported  from  America ; 
but,  like  all  savage  tribes,  they  drink  great 
quantities,  and  the  only  result  of  the  pro¬ 
hibition  of  selling  spirits  to  them  is  to 
m^ke  them  pay  ten  times  the  regular  price, 
and  to  obtain  it  clandestinely,  without  at 
all  preventing  drunkenness.  Vodka,  which 
at  Yakoutsk  costs  twelve  rubles  a  vedre,  is 
sold  at  Okhotsk  for  a  hundred  and  twenty, 
the  cost  of  carriage  not  being  great,  and 
this  even  counting  that  the  competition  of 
the  American  whalers,  who  also  sell  spirits, 
has  to  be  encountered.  The  Russians  of 
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those  parts — successors  of  the  adventurous 
Cossacks  who  discovered  Behring’s  Straits 
eighty  years  before  Behring  reached  them 
— live  very  w’retchedly,  far  worse  than  the 
natives.  Com,  brought  from  Irkoutsk,  is 
sold  by  the  Government  to  them,  so  they 
do  not  starve,  but  their  nomad  neighbors 
fare  better.  The  dogs  are  the  curse  of  the 
country.  Each  dog  eats  twice  as  much  as 
a  man;  and  if  the  fish-crop  fails,  as  it 
sometimes  does,  the  misery  is  great. 
Some  officials  endeavored  to  introduce  cat¬ 
tle,  but  they  were  all  eaten  by  the  dogs  as 
they  arrived.  The  dogs  require  no  hay  to 
be  cut  for  them,  are  easily  harnessed,  and 
are  always  at  hand  when  wanted,  so  it  is 
from  pure  laziness  that  the  Russians  do 
not  use  reindeers,  like  the  natives.  One 
little  nation,  the  Tchuktches,  numbering 
about  3,000  souls,  have  360,000  reindeers ; 
but  though  they  are  ready-witted,  and  re¬ 
fuse  to  trade  except  for  ready  money — the 
standard  of  which,  by  the  way,  is  a  pound 
of  tobacco — what  can  they  do  against  or¬ 
ganized  traders  who  buy  a  deerskin  for  ten 
kopeiks,  and  sell  it  in  Irkoutsk  for  six  and 
seven  rubles  ?  The  fur  trade  is  still  very 
great  in  Siberia,  though  diminishing.  So 
little  manufacturing  skill  is  there,  that 
ready-made  furs  are  dearer  in  Irkoutsk 
than  in  Moscow,  all  fur  cloaks  being 
brought  from  Russia,  and  advertised  as 
Moscow  furs!  Furs  are  still  counted  here 
by  forties,  according  to  the  old  Russian 
method  of  calculation.  Civilisation,  how¬ 
ever,  spreads  even  among  these  tribes. 
The  Tungouses  in  1870  sold  a  little  corn 
which  they  had  succeeded  in  growing, 
and,  with  the  money  they  received,  their 
first  purchase  was  a  crinoline  apiece  for 
their  wives  !  Spirits  and  disease  are  doing 
their  work  fast  in  this  terrible  climate,  and 
there  can  be  little  hope  for  these  poor, 
ignorant,  and  uncivilised  tribes,  who  only 
continue  to  exist  because  it  is  not  worth 
the  while  of  the  Russians  to  occupy  a  land 
where  a  birch  spear-handle  costs  a  beaver- 
skin. 

Retracing  my  steps  along  the  same 
road  from  Irkoutsk  to  Tomsk,  I  whiled 
away  my  time  by  talking  to  the  members 
of  two  most  opposite  professions  whom  I 
met — the  pilgrims  of  Tomsk,  from  the 
Oural,  from  Russia  not  uncommonly,  who 
were  proceeding  to  “  bow  to  the  sacred 
relics  of  St.  Innocent”  at  Irkoutsk:  good, 
kindly  folks,  all  delighted  with  Siberia  and 
the  hospitality  with  which  they  had  met 
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on  the  road;  and  then  the  convicts,  of 
whom  I  occasionally  met  parties,  going 
for  colonisation  on  the  Amour  and  even  to 
the  distant  island  of  Saghalien.  It  is  a 
most  expensive  system,  that  of  sending 
people  for  trifling  offences  to  these  great 
distances :  but  such  clumsy  costliness  is  not 
confined  to  Siberia ;  in  Moscow,  even,  one 
can  see  an  old  woman  taken  to  prison  for 
stealing  a  turnip  between  two  soldiers  with 
Berdan  rifles  and  fixed  bayonets.  The 
Government  admits  the  cost,  but  argues 
that  most  of  the  prisoners  succeed  in  Sibe¬ 
ria,  and  help  to  depopulate  crowded  Rus¬ 
sia  to  the  advantage  of  the  more  fertile 
and  scantily  inhabited  Amour,  and  that 
the  sentence  strikes  awe  not  into  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  suffer  (?)  by  it,  but  into  those 
w’ho  hear  of  it ;  and  undoubtedly  the  sen¬ 
timental  element  is  strong  in  punishment. 
Men  will  rejoice  at  being  sent  to  Arch¬ 
angel  of  Olonetz,  because  it  is  nearer, 
without  considering  that  the  impossibility 
of  returning  is  the  same,  and  that  tlieir 
material  position  in  Siberia  would  l>e  far 
better.  As  for  the  prisoners,  who  always 
look  like  average  and  very  respectable 
Russians,  many  of  them  have  made  many 
trips,  and  say  they  rather  enjoy  it ;  they 
spend  their  time  bandying  “  chaff”  with 
their  escort,  who  run  their  errands  for 
them,  roll  their  cigarettes,  and  so  forth, 
with  all  the  good-nature  of  ordinary  Rus¬ 
sians.  In  summer  they  meet  the  run¬ 
aways  from  the  Amour  on  the  road,  and 
it  is  said  that  the  convicts  give  them  alms, 
as  they  themselves  receive  alms  from  the 
Siberians.  The  story  of  the  peasants,  who 
place  bread  and  milk  outside  their  windows 
for  the  runaways,  is  well  known.  I  fre¬ 
quently  asked  the  peasants  whether  they 
really  did  so ;  they  always  answered 
vaguely,  as  Russian  peasants  do,  “  God 
has  given  to  some,  and  not  to  others ;  we 
must  help  the  poor.”  But  one  ol<l  pea¬ 
sant  at  last  divulged  the  truth,  that  in  the 
villages  where  it  was  not  done  fires  broke 
out  and  cattle  disappeared  in  unaccount¬ 
able  ways ;  in  others,  three  rubles  a  head 
were  paid  for  runaways,  but  the  peasants 
discovered  that,  instead  of  receiving  Gov¬ 
ernment  money,  they  received  the  money 
of  the  commune,  i.e.,  paid  themsehes 
three  rubles.  However,  the  runaways 
bear  an  excellent  character  through¬ 
out  Siberia.  Strange  sights,  too,  do 
the  runaways  see  in  those  dark  forests; 
villages  of  which  none  know,  which  pay 
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no  tribute,  recognise  no  authority,  know 
nothing  of  what  passes  in  the  world  be¬ 
yond.  A  friend  who  had  escaped  along 
the  AngarA  from  Irkoutsk  came  to  a  vil¬ 
lage  of  dissenters,  whither  a  teliga,  or 
ordinary  cart,  had  found  its  way.  The 
peasants  pulled  it  about  for  some  time; 
at  last  one  said,  “  I  understand  why  the 
fore  wheels  move  when  the  shafts  are 
pulled  at,  but  why  do  the  hind  wheels  fol¬ 
low  ?”  Another  village  of  an  unknown 
people,  speaking  a  language  not  belong¬ 
ing  to  any  usual  form,  using  oxen  to 
plough,  and  called  Kotli  (kettles),  was 
discovered  by  a  German  savant  crossing 
Siberia.  The  Russians  puzzled  over  this 
question,  till  at  last  they  discovered  that 
the  unknown  race  were  Khokhli  from 
Little  Russia,  the  German  not  having  been 
able  to  pronounce  the  aspirate,  and  think¬ 
ing  the  Maloross  dialect  some  unknown 
form  of  speech. 

The  next  stage  of  my  journey  brought 
me  into  an  entirely  new  phase  of  Siberian 
life.  Barnaoul,  situated  in'  a  hole  some 
three  hundred  feet  deep,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Obi,  though  not  a  Government  town, 
is  important  in  being  to  the  mining  indus¬ 
try  what  Tomsk  is  to  the  commercial — a 
place  to  which  all  the  minerals  from  all 
parts  of  Siberia  find  their  way  before  being 
dispatched  to  Russia.  As  the  mines  in 
the  Altai  all  belong  to  the  Government, 
and  all  the  gold  found  in  Siberia  is  smelted 
either  here  or  at  Irkoutsk,  the  residents  of 
Barnaoul  are  all  officials,  specially  edu¬ 
cated  for  mining  purposes,  and  the  town 
yields  to  none  in  Siberia  and  few  in  Rus¬ 
sia  for  the  education  and  hospitality  of  its 
inhabitants.  The  society  is  entirely  Rus¬ 
sian,  and  is  therefore  concentrated  in  com¬ 
parison  with  towns  like  Tomsk  and  Ir¬ 
koutsk,  where  the  society — an  unhappy 
mixture  of  Poles,  Jews,  Siberian  merchants, 
and  Russian  officials — although  numeri¬ 
cally  much  larger  than  in  Barnaoul,  is 
divided  into  cliques  from  social  or  politi¬ 
cal  reasons.  I  count  myself  most  fortu¬ 
nate  in  having  chosen  so  delightful  a  town 
for  passing  the  “  break-up  ”  season,  and 
the  month  I  passed  there  I  look  back  upon 
as  my  pleasantest  reminiscence  of  Russia. 

The  talk  of  Barnaoul  is  all  gold  and  sil¬ 
ver.  Such  and  such  a  society  washed  so 
many  pouds,  the  yearly  increase  was  of 
so  many  pouds,  so  many  new  grounds 
have  been  discovered,  and  the  like.  I'he 
production  has  been  very  steady  for  many 
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years,  averaging  about  fifteen  hundred 
pouds,  or  54,000  lbs.  English  a  year,  the 
value  being  about  two  and  a  half  millions 
sterling.  Free  permission  is  granted  to 
every  one  to  ruin  himself  in  the  search  for 
gold,  and  formerly  this  same  gambling 
search  was  certainly  most  pernicious.  'I'he 
bad  effects  have  not  disappeared  even 
now ;  but  the  trade  has  become  a  regular 
one,  and  is  carried  on  by  companies  or 
wealthy  capitalists  on  so  large  a  scale  as 
to  ensure  a  certain  amount  of  success, 
though  their  income  may  vary  somewhat 
from  year  to  year.  The  whole  of  the 
gold  found  is  brought  to  Barnaoul,  melted 
down,  dispatched  to  Petersburgj  and  the 
value  as  fixed  by  law,  minus  15  per  cent., 
the  Government  tax,  remitted  to  the  dig¬ 
ger.  The  best  fields  were  formerly  on 
the  Yenisei  and  its  tributaries ;  but  now 
most  is  found  on  the  Amour,  the  sands 
of  the  former  rivers  having  been  searched 
through  and  through.  It  is  most  remark¬ 
able  that  the  most  productive  places  are 
sometimes  those  where  no  gold  is  found. 
One  man  is  recorded  to  have  taken  a 
gold-field  in  a  place  where  there  was  abso¬ 
lutely  no  trace  of  gold,  but  which  adjoined 
one  of  the  greatest  fields  in  Siberia.  He, 
as  a  proprietor,  had  the  right  of  taking 
spirits  to  his  field,  nominally  for  his  own 
workmen ;  but,  as  he  had  none,  it  was 
sold  to  his  neighlK)r’s  workmen  at  the 
rate  of  half  a  pound  of  gold  a  bottle,  his 
two  barrels  bringing  him  sixteen  pouds 
of  gold,  />.,  over  thirty  thousand  pounds 
sterling  interest  on  a  capital  of  about 
twenty  pounds ! 

The  clandestine  trade  in  gold,  which  is 
strictly  prohibited,  is  carried  on  on  all 
sides  by  the  Jews.  I  have  not  unfre- 
quently  been  offered  gold  on  my  journey, 
generally  by  a  mysterious  stranger  of  He¬ 
brew  features,  who  apjjeared  from  no  one 
knew  where  about  ten  o’clock  at  night, 
and  disappeared  equally  mysteriously 
when  his  offer  was  refused.  Gold  is  sent 
across  the  frontier,  especially  to  China,  by 
most  wonderful  devices  —  in  loaves  of 
bread,  in  the  hoofs  of  the  horses ;  even  a 
load  of  fish  has  been  known  to  disclose 
golden  entrails  before  the  custom-house 
scrutiny ;  but,  in  spite  of  the  punishment, 
the  high  prices  paid  by  the  Chinese  still 
continue  to  attract  the  gold  towards, the 
Flowery  Land.  The  mines  of  the  Altai 
produce  a  considerable  amount  of  silver 
every  year — about  one  thousand  or  one 
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thousand  two  hundred  pouds ;  this  metal 
also  belongs  to  the  Government,  as  does 
platina,  but  with  this  difference,  that  the 
gold-wasliing  is  farmed  out  to  private 
speculators,  but  the  Crown  itself  works 
the  silver  mines,  as  the  profit  is  too  small 
to  attract  capitalists  to  any  one  particular 
vein,  while  the  power  of  working  the 
whole  Altai  from  one  place  gives  a  profit 
to  the  Government. 

After  a  Russian  Easter,  with  its  inevita¬ 
ble  accompaniments  of  bell-ringing,  colored 
eggs,  visits,  feasting,  kissing,  and  mud, — 
that  mud  which,  according  to  Napoleon, 
forms  a  fifth  element  in  Russia, — I  left 
for  Semipalatinsk,  through  the  beautiful 
and  productive  mining  districts  of  the 
Altai,  the  valleys  still  mere  swamps  of 
melting  snow,  dangerous  even  to  cross  in 
many  places,  and  forcing  me  once  to  take 
refuge  on  the  summit  of  the  cart,  while  I 
saw  the  waters  below  slowly  invading  my 
luggage.  After  a  difficult  journey,  I  saw 
the  brown  ice-laden  flood  of  the  Irt}sh, 
and  on  the  other  side  the  steppes  of  Cen¬ 
tral  Asia,  dotted  with  the  brown  kibitkas 
of  the  nomad  Kirghis.  Lower  Siberia,  as 
is  well  known,  is  a  country  formed  by  a 
mixture  of  races — Cossacks,  Great  Rus¬ 
sians,  Little  Russians,  Fins,  Poles,  Swedes, 
and  Tatars ;  and  it  is  very  commonly 
supposed  that  these  races  have  remained 
very  largely  unmixed  up  to  the  present 
day.  To  a  certain  extent  perhaps  it  is 
true  that  a  man  knowing  Russia  very  tho¬ 
roughly,  as  few  if  any  Russians  do,  may 
be  struck  witli  the  fact  that  in  some  vil¬ 
lage  the  people  keep  a  particular  custom, 
dress,  or  accent  as  a  proof  of  their  origin¬ 
ally  having  come  from  a  certain  govern¬ 
ment  ;  and  this  is  found.  In  many  places 
the  later  immigrants  have  not  yet  mixed 
with  the  Siberians,  and  a  glance  will  tell 
whence  they  come,  but  this  does  not  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  general  homogeneous  aspect 
of  the  country,  and  hardly  at  all  with  the 
state  of  public  opinion  in  it.  The  demo¬ 
cratic  tendencies  natural  to  all  Russians, 
and  above  all  to  the  Cossacks,  have  had 
full  room  to  expand,  nor  was  the  compo¬ 
sition  of  the  Siberian  people,  composed  of 
malefactors,  exiles  for  political  reasons, 
and  exiles  for  material  reasons,  i.e.  to  avoid 
starvation,  calculated  to  make  them  look 
back  with  gratitude  or  respect  on  their 
mother-country.  Except  a  few  enthusi¬ 
asts  among  the  Poles,  that  is  true  which 
the  Russians  say  of  all  of  them,  that  they 


are  far  better  off  m  Siberia  than  at  home. 
An  exile  may  enjoy  the  magnificent  cli¬ 
mate,  the  fertility  of  the  land,  and  the 
society  of  the  cleverest  and  best  of  his 
fellow-countrymen,  and  may  reflect  that 
Siberia  is  not  such  a  bad  place,  and  that 
if  he  had  stopped  at  home  public  opinion 
might  have  forced  him  to  join  in  another 
hopeless  insurrection,  which  would  have 
caused  him  to  be  quietly  shot.  When  an 
exile  has  arrived  at  this  stage,  he  has 
ceased  to  be  a  Pole,  and  his  country  is 
Siberia ;  and  it  has  happened  that  an  exile 
who  could  not  live  in  Siberia  after  his 
term  had  expired,  has  come  back  to  Po¬ 
land  in  order  to  get  a  passport  to  take  him 
back  again  to  his  loved  Siberia.  His  feel¬ 
ings  against  the  Russian  Government  are 
none  the  less  strong.  'I'he  conspiracies 
which  have  broken  out  in  Siberia  of  late 
years  have  not  been  Polish,  but  Russian 
and  orthodox,  with  hardly  a  Pole  in  their 
ranks.  Then  again,  through  the  misty 
ideas  of  knout  and  mines  which  prevail  in. 
England,  peers  the  natural  thought  that 
the  population  in  Siberia  is  all  criminal. 
That  it  is  composed  of  sons  of  criminals 
is  true,  but  is  a  son  of  a  felon  more  inclined 
to  be  a  felon  than  any  one  else  ?  May 
it  not  rather  be  said  that  a  criminal  Rus¬ 
sian  is  generally  cleverer  than  other  ave¬ 
rage  Russians,  though  he  uses  his  clever¬ 
ness  for  a  bad  purpose ;  and  would  not 
his  children  inherit  the  intellectual  superi¬ 
ority  without  inheriting  the  tendency  to 
crime,  the  necessity  for  which  has  been 
removed  by  their  altered  jiosition  ?  How¬ 
ever,  without  entering  into  psychological 
theories  as  to  the  origin  of  the  population, 
there  exist  a  few  broad  facts,  most  unplea¬ 
sant,  no  doubt, — facts  are  so  often  unplea¬ 
sant, — but  still  they  exist,  and  Russia 
must  look  them  in  the  face  if  she  wishes 
to  preserve  Siberia  for  herself.  Siberia 
does  not  regard  itself  as  Russian,  it  has 
little  if  any  respect  for  the  ruling  dynasty  ; 
none,  at  all  events,  of  that  half-worldly 
half-religious  veneration,  about  which  so 
much  is  talked  in  England.  It  is  at  the 
same  time  the  wealthiest  part  of  the  em¬ 
pire,  and  the  farthest  from  Petersburg.  A 
railway  has  been  much  talked  of,  and 
doubtless  would  greatly  affect  the  relations 
between  the  two  countries  by  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  Russians  which  it  would  pour  into 
it.  But,  even  allowing  this,  does  it  not 
seem  as  if  this  wonderful  country,  so  full 
of  resources  both  of  nature  and  race,  the 
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most  distant  and  most  promising  offshoot  to  make  the  first  step  in  that  final  move' 
of  the  Slavonic  race,  the  only  land  in  which  ment  towards  the  splitting  up  of  the  em¬ 
it  has  been  able  freely  to  develop,  unal-  pire  which  cannot  long  be  delayetl  ? 
loyed  by  foreign  influence,  were  destined 
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Mr.  Forsyth’s  bill  for  removing  the 
Electoral  Disabilities  of  Women,  the  sec¬ 
ond  reading  of  which  is  at  hand,  has  re¬ 
ceived  less  attention  than  the  subject  de¬ 
serves.  The  Residuum  was  enfranchised 
for  the  sake  of  its  vote  by  the  leaders  of  a 
party  which  for  a  series  of  years  had  been 
denouncing  any  extension  of  the  suffrage, 
even  to  the  itiost  intelligent  artisans,  on 
the  ground  that  it  would  place  political 
power  in  unfit  'hands.  An  analogous 
stroke  of  strategy,  it  seems,  is  now  medi¬ 
tated  by  the  same  tacticians  in  the  case  of 
Female  Suffrage,  the  motion  in  favor  of 
which  is  brought  forward  by  one  of  their 
supporters,  and  has  already  received  the 
adhesion  of  their  chief.  The  very  founda¬ 
tions  of  Society  are  touched  when  Party 
tampers  with  the  relations  of  the  sexes. 

In  England  the  proposal  at  present  is 
to  give  the  suffrage  only  to  unmarried 
women  being  householders.  But  the 
drawing  of  this  hard-and-fast  line  is  at 
the  outset  contested  by  the  champions  of 
Women’s  Rights;  and  it  seems  impossible 
that  the  distinction  should  be  maintained. 
The  lodger-franchise  is  evidently  the  van¬ 
ishing  point  of  the  feudal  connection  be¬ 
tween  political  privilege  and  the  possession 
of  houses  or  land.  The  suffrage  will  be¬ 
come  personal  in  England,  as  it  has  else¬ 
where.  If  a  property  qualification  remains, 
it  will  be  one  embracing  all  kinds  of  prop¬ 
erty  :  money  settled  on  a  married  woman 
for  her  separate  use,  as  well  as  the  house 
or  lodgings  occupied  by  a  widow  or  a  spin¬ 
ster.  In  the  counties  already,  married 
women  have  qualifications  in  the  form  of 
land  settled  to  their  separate  use;  and  the 
notion  that  a  spinster  in  lodgings  is  spe¬ 
cially  entitled  to  the  suffrage  as  the  head 
of  a  household,  is  one  of  those  pieces  of 
metaphysics  in  which  the  politicians  who 
affect  to  scorn  anything  metaphysical  are 
apt  themselves  unwarily  to  indulge.  If 
the  present  motion  is  carried,  the  votes  of 
the  female  householders,  with  that  system 


of  election  pledges  which  is  now  enabling 
minorities,  and  even  small  minorities,  to 
control  national  legislation,  will  form  the 
crowbar  by  which  the  next  barrier  will  be 
speedily  forced. 

Marriage  itself,  as  it  raises  the  position 
of  a  woman  in  the  eyes  of  all  but  the  very 
radical  section  of  the  Woman’s  Right 
party,  could  hardly  be  treated  as  politic^ly 
penal.  And  yet  an  act  conferring  the 
suffrage  on  married  women  would  proba¬ 
bly  be  the  most  momentous  step  that 
could  be  taken  by  any  legislature,  since  it 
would  declare  the  family  not  to  be  a  polit¬ 
ical  unit,  and  for  the  first  time  authorize  a 
wife,  and  make  it  in  certain  cases  her  du¬ 
ty  as  a  citizen,  to  act  publicly  in  opposition 
to  her  husband.  Those  at  least  who  hold 
the  family  to  be  worth  as  much  as  the 
state  will  think  twice  before  they  concur  in 
such  a  change. 

With  the  right,  of  electing  must  ultimate¬ 
ly  go  the  right  of  being  elected.  The 
contempt  with  which  the  candidature  of 
Mrs.  Victoria  Woodhull  for  the  Presidency 
was  received  by  some  of  the  advocates  of 
Female  Suffrage  in  America  only  showed 
that  they  had  not  considered  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  their  own  principles.  Surely 
she  who  gives  the  mandate  is  competent 
herself  to  carry  it  Under  the  parlia¬ 
mentary  system,  whatever  the  forms  and 
phrases  may  be,  the  constituencies  are  the 
supreme  arbiters  of  the  national  policy, 
and  decide  not  only  who  shall  be  the 
legislators,  but  what  shall  be  the  course  of 
legislation.  They  have  long  virtually  ap¬ 
pointed  the  Ministers,  and  now  they  iip- 
point  them  actually.  Twice  the  Govern 
ment  has  been  changed  by  a  plebiscite,  and 
on  the  second  occasion  the  Budget  was 
submitted  to  the  constituencies  as  directly 
as  ever  it  was  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
There  may  be  some  repugnance,  natural 
or  traditional,  to  be  overcome  in  admitting 
women  to  seats  in  Parliament ;  but  there 
is  also  some  repugnance  to  be  overcome 
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in  throwing  them  into  the  turmoil  of  con¬ 
tested  elections,  in  which,  as  soon  as  Fe¬ 
male  Suffrage  is  carried,  some  ladies  will 
unquestionably  claim  their  part. 

There  are  members  of  Parliament  who 
shrink  from  the  step  which  they  are  now 
urged  to  take,  but  who  fancy  that  they 
have  no  choice  left  them  because  the  mu¬ 
nicipal  franchise  has  already  been  con¬ 
ceded.  The  municipal  franchise  was  no 
doubt  intended  to  be  the  thin  end  of  the 
wedge.  Nevertheless  there  is  a  wide  step 
between  this  and  the  national  franchise ; 
between  allowing  female  influence  to  pre¬ 
vail  in  the  disposition  of  school  rates,  or 
other  local  rates,  and  allowing  it  to  prevail 
in  the  supreme  government  of  the  country. 
To  see  that  it  is  so,  we  have  only  to  ima¬ 
gine  the  foreign  policy  of  England  de¬ 
termined  by  the  women,  while  that  of 
other  countries  is  determined  by  the  men ; 
and  this  in  the  age  of  Bismarck. 

The  writer  of  this  pa|>er  himself  once 
signed  a  petition  for  Female  Household 
Suffrage  got  up  by  Mr.  Mill.  He  has  al¬ 
ways  been  for  enlarging  the  number  of 
active  citizens  as  much  as  possible,  and 
widening  the  ba.sis  of  government,  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  maxim,  which  seems  to 
him  the  sum  of  ]K)litical  philosophy,  “  That 
is  the  best  form  of  government  which 
doth  most  actuate  and  disp>ose  all  parts 
and  members  of  the  commonwealth  to  the 
common  good.”  He  had  not,  when  he 
signed  the  petition,  seen  the  public  life  of 
women  in  the  United  States.  But  he  was 
led  to  reconsider  what  he  had  done,  and 
prevented  from  going  further,  by  finding 
that  the  movement  was  received  with  mis¬ 
trust  by  some  of  the  best  and  most  sensi¬ 
ble  women  of  his  acquaintance,  who  feared 
that  theirmiost  valuable  privileges,  and  the 
deepest  sources  of  their  happiness,  were 
being  jeopardized  to  gratify  the  political 
aspirations  of  a  few  of  their  sex.  For  the 
authority  of  Mr.  Mill,  in  all  cases  where 
his  judgment  was  unclouded,  the  writer 
felt  and  still  feels  ^reat  respect.  But  since 
that  time,  Mr.  Mill’s  autobiography  has  ap¬ 
peared,  and  has  revealed  the  histor}'  of  his 
extraordinary  and  almost  portentous  edu¬ 
cation,  the  singular  circumstances  of  his 
marriage,  his  hallucination  (for  it  surely 
can  be  called  nothing  less)  as  to  the  un¬ 
paralleled  genius  of  his  wife,  and  peculiari¬ 
ties  of  character  and  temperament  such  as 
could  not  fail  to  prevent  him  from  fully 
appreciating  the  power  of  influences 


which,  whatever  our  philosophy  may  say, 
reign  and  will  continue  to  reign  supreme 
over  questions  of  this  kind.  To  him  mar¬ 
riage  was  a  union  of  two  philosophers  in 
the  pursuit  of  truth ;  and  in  his  work  on 
the  position  and  destiny  of  women,  not 
only  does  he  scarcely  think  of  children, 
but  sex  and  its  influences  seem  hardly  to 
be  present  to  his  mind.  Of  the  distinctive 
excellence  and  beauty  of  the  female  char¬ 
acter  it  does  not  appear  that  he  had  form¬ 
ed  any  idea,  though  he  dilates  on  the 
special  qualities  of  the  female  mind. 

Mr.  Mill  has  allowed  us  to  see  that  his 
opinions  as  to  the  political  |)osition  of  wo¬ 
men  were  formed  early  in  his  life,  probably 
before  he  had  studied  history  rationally, 
perhaps  before  the  rational  study  of  his¬ 
tory  had  even  come  into  existence.  The 
consequence,  with  all  deference  to  his 
great  name  be  it  said,  is  that  his  historical 
presentment  of  the  cas^  is  fundamentally 
unsound.  He  and  his  disciples  represent 
the  lot  of  the  woman  as  having  always 
been  determined  by  the  will  of  the  man, 
who,  according  to  them,  has  willed  that 
she  should  be  the  slave,  and  that  he  should 
be  her  master  and  her  tyrant.  “  Society, 
both  in  this  (the  case  of  marriage)  and 
other  cases,  has  preferred  to  attain  its  ob¬ 
ject  by  foul  rather  than  by  fair  means  ;  but 
this  is  the  only  case  in  which  it  has  sub¬ 
stantially  persistetl  in  them  even  to  the 
present  day.”  This  is  Mr.  Mill’s  funda¬ 
mental  assumption  ;  and  from  it,  as  every 
rational  student  of  history  is  now  aware, 
conclusions  utterly  erroneous  as  well  as  in¬ 
jurious  to  humanity  must  flow.  The  lot  of 
the  woman  has  not  been  determined  by 
the  will  of  the  man,  at  lea.st  in  any  con¬ 
siderable  degree.  The  lot  both  of  the 
man  and  the  woman  has  been  determined 
from  age  to  age  by  circumstances  over 
which  the  will  of  neither  of  them  had 
much  control,  and  which  neither  could  be 
blamed  for  accepting  or  failing  to  reverse. 
Mr.  Mill,  and  those  who  with  him  assume 
that  the  man  has  always  willed  that  he 
should  himself  enjoy  political  rights,  and 
that  the  woman  should  be  his  slave,  for¬ 
get  that  it  is  only  in  a  few  countries  that 
man  does  enjoy  political  rights  ;  and  that, 
^  even  in  those  few  countries,  freedom  is  the 
birth  almost  of  yesterday.  It  may  proba¬ 
bly  be  said  that  the  number  of  men  who 
have  really  and  freely  exercised  the  suf¬ 
frage  up  to  the  present  time  is  not  much 
greater  than  the  number  of  those  who  have 
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in  different  ages,  and  in  various  ways,  laid 
down  their  lives  or  made  personal  sacrifi¬ 
ces  of  other  kinds  in  bringing  the  suffrage 
into  existence. 

In  the  early  stages  of  civilization  the 
family  was  socially  and  legally  as  well  as 
politically  a  unit.  Its  head  represented 
the  whole  household  before  the  tribe,  the 
state,  and  all  persons  and  bodies  without ; 
while  within  he  exercised  absolute  power 
over  all  the  members,  male  as  well  as  fe¬ 
male,  over  his  sons  as  well  as  over  his  wife 
and  daughters.  On  the  death  of  the  head 
of  a  family,  his  eldest  son  stepped  into  his 
place  and  became  the  representative  and 
protector  of  the  whole  household,  includ¬ 
ing  the  widow  of  the  deceased  chief.  This 
system  long  retained  in  conservative  Rome, 
was  there  the  source  of  the  national  re¬ 
spect  for  authority,  and  by  an  expansion 
of  feeling  from  the  family  to  the  commu¬ 
nity,  of  the  patriotism  which  produced  and 
sustained  Roman  greatness.  But  its  traces 
lingered  far  down  in  history.  It  was  not 
male  tyranny  that  authorized  a  Tudor  queen 
to  send  members  of  the  royal  household  to 
the  Tower  by  lier  personal  authority  as  the 
mistress  of  the  family,  without  regard  to  the 
common  law  against  arbitrary  imprison¬ 
ment  Such  a  constitution  was  essential 
to  the  existence  of  the  family  in  primitive 
times ;  without  it,  the  germs  of  nations  and 
of  humanity  would  have  perished.  To 
suppose  tliat  it  was  devised  by  the  male  sex 
for  the  gratification  of  their  own  tyrannical 
propensities  would  be  most  absurd.  It 
was  aX  least  as  much  a  necessity  to  the 
primitive  woman  as  it  was  to  the  primitive 
man.  It  is  still  a  necessity  to  woman  in 
the  countries  where  the  primitive  type  of 
society  remains.  What  would  be  the  fate 
of  a  female  Bedouin,  if  she  were  suddenly 
invested  with  Woman’s  Rights  and  eman¬ 
cipated  from  the  protection  of  her  hus¬ 
band  ? 

That  the  present  relation  of  women  to 
their  husbands  literally  has  its  origin  in  sla¬ 
very,  and  is  a  hideous  relic  of  that  system, 
is  a  theory  which  Mr.  Mill  sets  forth  in  lan¬ 
guage  such  as,  if  it  could  sink  into  the  hearts 
of  those  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  w’ould 
turn  all  affection  to  bitterness,  and  divide 
every  household  against  itself.  Yet  this 
theory  is  without  historical  foundation.  It 
seems,  indeed,  like  a  figure  of  invective 
heedlessly  converted  into  history.  Even 
in  the  most  primitive  times,  and  those  in 
which  the  subjection  of  the  women  was 


most  complete,  the  wife  was  clearly  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  slave.  The  lot  of  Sa¬ 
rah  is  different  from  that  of  Hagar  ;  the 
authority  of  Hector  over  .Andromache  is 
absolute,  yet  no  one  can  confound  her 
position  with  that  of  her  handmaidens. 
The  Roman  matron  who  sent  her  slave  to 
be  crucified,  the  Southern  matron  who 
was  the  fierce  supporter  of  slavery,  were 
not  themselves  slaves.  Whatever  may 
now  be  oljsolete  in  the  relations  of  husband 
and  wife  is  not  a  relic  of  slavery,  but  of 
primitive  marriage,  and  may  be  regarded 
as  at  worst  an  arrangement  once  indis¬ 
pensable  which  has  survived  its  hour. 
Where  real  slavery  has  existed,  it  has  ex¬ 
tended  to  both  sexes,  and  it  has  ceased 
for  both  at  the  same  time.  Even  the 
Oriental  seclusion  of  women,  perhaps  the 
worst  condition  in  which  the  sex  has  ever 
been,  has  its  root,  not  in  the  slave-own¬ 
ing  propensity  so  much  as  in  jealousy,  a 
pa.ssion  which,  though  extravagant  and  de¬ 
testable  in  its  excessive  manifestation,  is 
not  without  an  element  of  affection.  The 
most  beautiful  building  in  the  East  is  that 
in  which  Shah  Jehan  rests  by  the  side  of 
Nourmahal. 

If  the  calm  and  philosophic  nature  of 
Mr.  Mill  is  ever  betrayed  into  violence,  it 
is  in  his  denunciations  of  the  present  insti¬ 
tution  of  marriage.  He  depicts  it  as  a 
despotism  full  of  mutual  degradation,  and 
fruitful  of  no  virtues  or  affections  except 
the  debased  virtues  anti  the  miserable 
affections  of  the  master  and  the  slave.  The 
grossest  and  most  degrading  terms  of  Ori¬ 
ental  slavery  are  used  to  designate  tfie  rela¬ 
tions  of  husband  and  wife  throughout  the 
whole  book.  A  husband  who  desires  his 
wife’s  love  is  merely  seeking  “  to  have,  in 
the  woman  most  nearly  connected  with  him, 
not  a  forced  slave,  but  a  willing  one — not 
a  slave  merely,  but  a  favorite.”  Husbands 
have  therefore  “  put  everything  in  practice 
to  enslave  the  minds  of  their  wives.”  If  a 
wife  is  intensely  attached  to  her  husband, 
“  exactly  as  much  may  be  said  of  domes¬ 
tic  slavery.”  “It  is  part  of  the  irony  of 
life  that  the  strongest  feelings  of  devoted 
gratitude  of  which  human  nature  seems  to 
be  susceptible  are  called  forth  in  human 
beings  towards  those  who,  having  the  pow¬ 
er  entirely  to  crush  their  earthly  existence, 
voluntarily  refrain  from  using  their  power.” 
Even  children  are  only  links  in  the  chain 
of  bondage.  By  the  affections  of  women 
“  are  meant  the  only  ones  they  are  allow- 
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ed  to  have — those  to  the  men  with  whom 
they  are  connected,  or  to  the  children  who 
constitute  an  additional  and  indefeasible 
tie  between  them  and  a  man.”  The  Je¬ 
suit  is  an  object  of  sympathy  because  he 
is  the  enemy  of  the  domestic  tyrant,  and 
it  is  assumed  that  the  husband  can  have 
no  motive  but  the  love  of  undivided  ty¬ 
ranny  for  objecting  to  being  superseded 
by  an  intriguing  interloper  in  his  wife’s 
affections.  As  though  a  wife  would  re¬ 
gard  with  complacency,  say  a  female  spi¬ 
ritualist,  installed  beside  her  hearth.  It  is 
impossible  to  doubt  that  Mr.  Mill’s  views 
in  writing  such  passages,  were  colored  by 
the  incidents  of  his  life.  But  it  is  by  cir¬ 
culating  his  book  and  propagating  his  no¬ 
tions  that  the  petitions  in  favor  of  Female 
Suffrage  have  been  obtained. 

The  anomalies  in  the'property  law  affect¬ 
ing  married  women,  to  which  remedial 
legislation  has  recently  been  directed,  are 
like  w’hatever  is  obsolete  in  the  relations 
between  the  sexes  generally,  not  deliber¬ 
ate  iniquities,  but  survivals.  They  are  re¬ 
lics  of  feudalism,  or  of  still  more  primitive 
institutions  incorporated  by  feudalism ; 
and  while  the  system  to  which  they  belong¬ 
ed  existed,  they  were  indispensable  parts 
of  it,  and  must  have  been  so  regarded  by 
both  sexes  alike.  Any  one  who  is  tolera¬ 
bly  well  informed  ought  to  be  ashamed  to 
represent  them  as  the  contrivances  bf  male 
injustice.  It  is  not  on  one  sex  only  that 
the  relics  of  feudalism  have  borne  hard. 

The  exclusion  of  women  from  profes¬ 
sions  is  cited  as  another  proof  of  constant 
and  immemorial  injustice.  But  what  wo¬ 
man  asked  or  wished  to  be  admitted  to  a 
profession  fifty  or  even  five  and  twenty 
years  ago  ?  VVhat  woman  till  quite  re¬ 
cently  would  have  been  ready  to  renounce 
marriage  and  maternity  in  order  that  she 
might  devote  herself  to  law,  medicine,  or 
commercial  pursuits  ?  The  fact  is,  the 
demand  is  connected  with  an  abnormal 
and  possibly  transient  state  of  things.  The 
expensiveness  of  living,  in  a  country 
where  the  fashion  is  set  by  millionaires, 
combined  with  the  overcrowded  con¬ 
dition  of  the  very  callings  to  which  wo¬ 
men  are  demanding  admission,  has  put 
extraordinary  difficulties  in  the  way  of  mar¬ 
riage.  Many  women  are  thus  left  without 
an  object  in  life,  and  they  naturally  try  to 
o|>en  for  themselves  some  new  career. 
The  utmost  sympathy  is  due  to  them,  and 
every  facility  ought  in  justice  to  be  afford- 


6d  them ;  though  unhappily  the  addition 
of  fresh  competitors  for  subsistence  to  a 
crowd  in  which  literally  faniine  has  already 
been  at  work,  will  be  as  far  as  possible 
from  removing  the  real  root  of  the  evil ; 
to  say  nothing  of  the  risk  which  a  woman 
must  run  in  connnitting  herself  irrevocably 
to  a  precarious  calling  and  closing  against 
herself  the  gate  of  domestic  life.  But  the 
demand,  as  has  been  already  said,  is  of 
yesterday,  and  probably  in  its  serious  form 
is  as  yet  confined  to  the  countries  in  which 
the  special  imp)ediments  to  early  marriages 
exist  In  the  United  States  it  is  not  easy 
to  distinguish  the  serious  demand  from  a 
passion  for  emulating  the  male  sex  which 
has  undoubtedly  taken  possession  of  some 
of  the  women  there,  as  it  took  possession  of 
women  under  the  Roman  empire,  who 
began  to  play  the  gladiator  when  other 
excitements  were  exhausted.  With  regard 
to  the  profession  of  law,  indeed,  so  far  as  it 
is  concerned  with  the  administration  of  jus¬ 
tice,  there  is,  and  while  human  emotions 
retain  their  force,  always  will  be,  a  reason, 
independent  of  the  question  of  demand, 
for  excluding  women,  at  least  for  exclud¬ 
ing  one  of  the  two  sexes.  The  influence 
of  a  pretty  advocate  appealing  to  a  jury, 
perhaps  in  behalf  of  a  client  of  her  own 
sex,  would  not  have  seemed  to  Mr.  Mill 
at  all  dangerous  to  the  integrity  of  public 
justice  ;  but  most  people,  and  especially 
those  who  have  seen  anything  of  sentimen¬ 
tal  causes  in  the  United  States,  will  pro¬ 
bably  be  of  a  different  opinion. 

What  has  been  said  as  to  the  profes¬ 
sions  is  equally  true  of  the  universities, 
which,  in  fact,  were  schools  of  the  profes¬ 
sions.  A  few  years  ago,  what  English 
girl  would  have  consented  to  leave  her 
home  and  mingle  with  male  students? 
What  English  girl  would  have  thought  it 
possible  that  she  could  go  through  the 
whole  of  the  medical  course  with  male 
companions  of  her  studies  ?  Even  now, 
what  is  the  amount  of  settled  belief  in  the 
right,  as  it  is  termed,  of  “  co-education  ?” 
What  would  be  said  to  a  young  man  if  he 
presented  himself  in  the  name  of  that  right 
at  the  door  of  Vassar,  or  any  female  col¬ 
lege  ?  Without  arraigning  the  past,  those 
whose  duty  it  is  may  consider,  wdth  the 
deliberation  which  they  deserve,  the  two 
distinct  questions,  whether  it  is  desirable 
that  the  education  of  both  sexes  shall  be  the 
same,  and  whether  it  is  desirable  that  the 
young  men  and  the  young  women  of  the 
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wealthier  classes  shall  be  educated  together 
in  the  same  universities.  Beneath  the  first 
probably  lies  the  still  deeper  question 
whether  it  is  good  for  humanity  that 
woman,  who  has  hitherto  been  the  help¬ 
mate  and  the  complement,  should  become, 
as  the  leaders  in  the  Woman’s  Right 
movement  in  the  United  States  evidently 
desire,  the  rival  and  competitor  of  man. 
Both  she  cannot  be ;  and  it  is  by  no  means 
clear  that,  in  .deciding  which  she  shall  be, 
the  aspirations  of  the  leaders  of  this  move¬ 
ment  coincide  with  the*interests  of  the  sex.* 
If  the  education  of  women  has  hitherto 
been  defective,  so  has  that  of  men.  We 
are  now  going  to  do  our  best  to  improve 
both.  Surely  no  accomplishment  in  the 
acquisition  of  which  woman  has  been  con¬ 
demned  to  spend  her  time  could  well  be 
less  useful  than  that  of  writing  Greek 
and  Latin  verses.  That  the  comparative 
absence  of  works  of  creative  genius  among 
women  is  due  entirely  to  the  social  tyranny 
which  has  excluded,  or  is  supposed  to 
have  excluded,  them  from  literary  and 
scientific  careers,  cannot  be  said  to  be  self- 
evident.  The  case  of  music,  often  cited, 
seems  to  suggest  that  there  is  another 
cause,  and  that  the  career  of  intellectual 
ambition  is  in  most  cases  not  likely  to  be 
happier  th^n  that  of  domestic  affection, 
though  this  is  no  reason  why  the  experi¬ 
ment  should  not  be  fairly  tried.  Perhaps 
the  intellectual  disabilities  under  which 
women  have  labored,  even  in  the  past, 
have  been  somewhat  exaggerated.  If 
Shelley  was  a  child  to  Mrs.  Mill,  as  Mr. 
Mill  says,  no  “  social  disabilities”  hindered 
Mrs.  Mill  from  publishing  poems  which 
would  have  eclipsed  Shelley.  The  writer 
once  heard  an  American  lecturer  of  great 
eminence  confidently  ascribe  the  licen¬ 
tiousness  of  English  fiction  in  the  early 
part  of  the  last  century  to  the  exclusion  of 
women  from  literary  life.  The  lecturer 
forgot  that  the  most  popular  novelist  of 
that  i)eriod,  and  certainly  not  the  least 
licentious,  was  Mrs.  Aphra  Behn.  And 
this  lady’s  name  suggests  the  remark  that 
as  the  relations  of  the  sexes  have  been  the 
most  intimate  conceivable,  the  action  of 


•  The  question  of  Female  Education  is  not 
here  discussed.  But  the  arbiters  of  that  ques¬ 
tion  will  do  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  hap¬ 
piness  of  most  women  materially  depends  on 
their  having  healthy  children  ;  and  that  chil¬ 
dren  are  not  likely  to  be  healthy  if  the  brains 
of  both  parents  are  severely  tasked. 


character  has  been  reciprocal,  and  the 
level  of  moral  ideas  and  sentiments  for 
both  pretty  much  the  same. 

Mr.  Mill,  seeing  that  the  man  is  the 
stronger,  seems  to  assume  that  the  rela¬ 
tions  between  man  and  woman  must 
always  have  been  regulated  simply  by  the 
law  of  the  strongest.  But  strength  is  not 
tyranny.  The  protector  must  always  be 
stronger  than  the  person  under  his  pro¬ 
tection.  A  mother  is  overwhelmingly  su¬ 
perior  in  strength  to  her  infant  child,  and 
the  child  is  completely  at  her  mercy.  The 
very  highest  conception  that  humanity  has 
ever  formed,  whether  it  be  founded  in 
reality  or  not,  is  that  of  power  losing  itself 
in  affection.  This  may  be  said  without 
lapsing  into  what  has  been  called  the 
religion  of  inhumanity.  St.  Paul  (who  on 
any  hypothesis  is  an  authoritative  exposi¬ 
tor  of  the  morality  which  became  that  of 
Christendom)  preaches  Fraternity  plainly, 
and  even  passionately  enough.  He  affirms 
with  the  utmost  breadth  the  essential 
equality  of  the  sexes,  and  their  necessary 
relations  to  each  other  as  the  two  halves 
of  humanity.  Yet  he  no  less  distinctly 
ratifies  the  unity  of  the  family,  the  authority 
of  its  head,  and  the  female  need  of  per¬ 
sonal  government ;  a  need  which,  when  it 
is  natural,  has  nothing  in  it  more  degrad¬ 
ing  than  the  need  of  protection. 

The  “  Revolt  of  Woman”  is  the  name 
given  to  the  movement  by  a  female  writer 
in  America,  who,  by  the  way,  claims,  in 
virtue  of  “  superior  complexity  of  organi¬ 
zation,”  not  only  political  equality,  but  ab¬ 
solute  supremacy  oVer  man.  But,  in  this 
revolt,  to  what  do  the  insurgents  appeal  ? 
To  their  own  strength,  or  to  the  justice 
and  affection  of  man  ? 

The  main  factors  of  the  relation  between 
the  sexes  have  hitherto  been,  and  probably 
stiH  are,  natural  affection — the  man’s  need 
of  a  helpmate,  the  woman’s  need  of  a  pro¬ 
tector  and  provider,  especially  when  she 
becomes  a  mother,  and  the  common  in¬ 
terest  of  parents  in  their  children.  One 
of  these  factors  must  be  withdrawn,  or 
greatly  reduced  in  importance,  to  warrant 
us  in  concluding  that  a  fundamental  change 
in  the  relation  is  about  to  take  place. 
Mr.  Mill  hardly  notices  any  one  of  the 
four,  and  he  treats  the  natural  relation 
which  arises  from  them  as  a  purely  artifi¬ 
cial  structure,  like  a  paper  constitution  or 
an  Act  of  Parliament,  which  legislatures 
can  modify  or  abolish  at  their  pleasure. 
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It  has  no  doubt  been  far  from  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  world  to  either  sex ;  but  unless  we 
attach  a  factitious  value  to  public  life  and 
to  the  exercise  of  public  professions,  it  will 
be  very  difficult  to  prove  that  it  has  been 
more  unsatisfactory  for  one  sex  than  the 
other.  If  the  woman  has  had  her  sorrows 
at  home,  the  man  has  had  his  wars  and 
his  rough  struggles  with  nature  abroad, 
and  with  the  sweat  of  his  brow  he  has 
reclaimed  the  earth,  and  made  it  a  habita¬ 
tion  for  his  partner  as  well  as  for  himself. 
If  the  woman  has  had  her  disabilities,  she 
has  also  had  her  privileges.  War  has 
spared  her ;  for  if  in  primitive  times  she 
was  made  a  slave,  this  was  better,  in  the 
days  before  sentiment  at  least,  than  being 
massacreil.  And  her  privileges  have  been 
connected  with  her  disabilities.  If  she 
had  made  war  by  her  vote,  she  could  not 
have  claimed  special  respect  as  a  neutral, 
nor  will  she  be  able  to  claim  special 
respect  as  a  neutral  if  she  makes  war  by 
her  vote  hereafter. 

.  In  the  United  States  the  privileges  of 
women  may  be  said  to  extend  to  impunity, 
not  only  for  ordinary  outrage,  but  for  mur¬ 
der.  A  poisoner,  whose  guilt  has  been 
proved  by  overwhelming  evidence,  is  let 
off  because  she  is  a  woman ;  there  is  a 
sentimental  scene  between  her  and  her 
advocate  in  court,  and  afterwards  she  ap¬ 
pears  as  a  public  lecturer.  The  whisky 
crusade  shows  that  women  are  practically 
above  the  law.  Rioting,  and  injury  to  the 
property  of  tradesmen,  when  committed 
by  the  privileged  sex,  are  hailed  as  a  new’ 
and  beneficent  agency  in  public  life;  and 
because  the  German  population,  being 
less  sentimental,  asserts  the  principles  of 
legality  and  decency,  the  women  are  said 
to  have  suffered  martyrdom.  So  far  from 
the  American  family  being  the  despotism 
which  Mr.  Mill  describes,  the  want  of 
domestic  authority  lies  at  the  root  of  all 
that  is  worst  in  tlie  politics  of  the  United 
States.  If  tlie  women  ask  for  the  suffrage, 
say  some  American  publicists,  they  must 
have  it ;  and  in  the  same  way  everything 
that  a  child  cries  for  is  apt  to  be  given  it, 
without  reflection  as  to  the  consequences 
of  the  indulgence. 

There  is  therefore  no  reason  for  setting 
the  sexes  by  the  ears,  or  giving  to  any 
change  w'hich  it  may  be  just  and  expedi¬ 
ent  to  make  the  aspect  of  a  revolt.  We 
may  discuss  on  its  own  merits  the  question 
whether  female  suffrage  would  be  a  good 


thing  for  the  whole  community.  The 
interest  of  the  whole  community  must  be 
the  test  As  to  natural  rights,  they  must 
be  sought  by  those  who  desire  them,  not 
in  communities,  but  in  the  primeval  woorls. 
rvhere  the  available  rights  of  women  will 
be  small. 

The  question  whether  female  suffrage  on 
an  extended  scale  is  good  for  the  whole 
community  is  probably  identical,  practi¬ 
cally  speaking,  with  the  question  whether 
it  is  good  for  us  to  have  free  institutions  or 
not.  Absolute  monarchy  is  founded  on 
personal  loyalty.  Free  institutions  are 
founded  on  the  love  of  liberty,  or,  to 
speak  more  projrerly,  on  the  preference  of 
legal  to  personal  government.  But  the 
love  of  liberty  and  the  desire  of  being 
governed  by  law  alone  appear  to  be  cha¬ 
racteristically  male.  The  female  need  of 
protection,  of  which,  so  long  as  women 
remain  physically  weak,  and  so  long  as 
they  are  mothers,  it  will  be  impossible  to 
get  rid,  is  apparently  accompanierl  by  a 
preference  for  jrersonal  government,  which 
finds  its  proper  satisfaction  in  the  family, 
but  which  gives  an  almost  uniform  bias  to 
the  political  sentiments  of  women.  Tlie 
account  commonly  accepted  of  the  reac¬ 
tionary  tendency  which  all  admit  to  be 
generally  characteristic  of  the  sex,  is  that 
they  are  priest-ridden.  No  (foubt  many 
of  them  are  priest-ridden,  and  female 
suffrage  would  give  a  vast  increase  of 
power  to  the  clergy.  But  the  cause  is 
probably  deeper  and  more  permanent,  be¬ 
ing,  in  fact,  the  sentiment  inherent  in  the 
female  temperament,  which  again  is  form¬ 
ed  by  the  normal  ffinctions  and  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  sex.  And  if  this  is  the 
case,  to  give  women  the  franchise  is  sim¬ 
ply  to  give  them  the  power  of  putting 
an  end,  actually  and  virtually,  to  all  fran¬ 
chises  together.  It  may  not  be  easy  to 
say  beforehand  exactly  what  course  the 
demolition  of  free  institutions  by  female 
suffrage  would  take.  In  the  United  States 
probably  some,  woman’s  favorite  would  be 
elected  President,  and  re-elected  till  his 
power  became  personal,  and  perhaps  dy¬ 
nastic.  But  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
in  all  cases,  if  power  were  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  women,  free  government, 
and  with  it  liberty  of  opinion,  w'ould  fall. 

In  France,  it  is  morally  certain  that  at 
the  present  moment,  if  votes  were  given  to 
the  women,  the  first  result  would  be  the 
restoration  to  power  of  the  Bourbons, 
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with  their  reactionary  priesthood,  and  the 
destruction  of  all  that  has  been  gained  by 
the  national  agonies  of  the  last  century. 
The  next  result  would  be  a  religious 
crusade  against  German  Protestantism  and 
Italian  freedom. 

But  would  the  men  submit?  Would 
they,  in  compliance  with  the  edict  of  the 
women,  and  in  obedience  to  a  woman’s 
government,  haul  down  the  tricolor,  hoist 
the  white  flag,  bow  their  necks  to  the  yoke 
of  Reaction,  and  march  against  the  vic¬ 
tors  of  Sedan  in  a  cause  which  they  de¬ 
test?  This  question  points  to  another 
serious  consideration.  It  is  true  that  law 
is  much  stronger  now  than  it  was  in  primi¬ 
tive  or  feudal  times,  and  a  woman  is  more 
under  its  protection  and  less  under  the 
private  protection  of  her  husband  and  her 
kinsmen.  But  law,  after  all,  though  the 
fact  may  be  rough  and  unwelcome,  rests 
at  bottom  on  the  force  of  the  community, 
and  the  force  of  the  community  is  male. 
So  woman  can  imagine  that  her  sex  can 
execute,  or  in  case  of  rebellion  re-assert, 
the  law  ;  for  that  they  must  look  entirely 
to  the  men.  The  men  would  be  conscious 
of  this,  and  if  any  law  were  made  exclu¬ 
sively  in  the  interest  of  the  women,  and  in 
contradiction  to  the  male  sense  of  justice, 
they  would  refuse  to  carry  it  into  effect. 
In  the  United  States  there  have  been  in¬ 
timations,  on  the  part  of  the  women,  of  a 
desire  to  make  a  very  lavish  use  of  capital 
punishment,  untrammelled  by  the  techni¬ 
cal  rules  of  evidence,  for  offences  or  sup¬ 
posed  offences  against  the  sex.  The  men 
would,  of  course,  refuse  execution ;  law 
would  be  set  at  defiance,  and  govern¬ 
ment  would  be  overturned.  But  the  bad 
effects  of  the  public  consciousness  that  ex¬ 
ecutive  force — the  rude  but  indispensable 
basis  of  law — had  been  partly  removed, 
and  that  the  law  was  being  made  by  those 
who  had  not  the  power  to  carry  it  into 
effect,  would  not  be  limited  to  manifest  in¬ 
stances  of  the  influence  of  sex  in  legisla¬ 
tion.  In  cases  where,  as  in  Jamaica,  an 
elective  government  has  rested  on  two 
races,  equal,  legally  speaking,  in  political 
power,  but  of  which  one  was  evidently  in¬ 
ferior  in  real  force  to  the  other,  reverence 
for  law  has  been  weak,  and  the  result  has 
been  disastrous.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that,  as  soon  as  the  Federal  bayo¬ 
nets  are  removed,  there  will  be  another 
case  of  the  same  kind  in  the  Southern 
States;  laws  made  by  negro  majorities 
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will  be  set  at  defiance  by  the  stronger  race. 
To  personal  despotism  or  class  domination 
civilization  can  put  an  end,  but  it  cannot 
eliminate  force. 

It  is  very  likely  that  in  England,  the 
women,  to  reform  drunken  husbands, 
would  vote  for  extreme  prohibitory  mea¬ 
sures  against  liquor;  but  the  difficulty 
of  carrying  such  legislation  into  effect, 
great  as  it  is  already,  could  hardly  fail  to  be 
much  increased  by  the  feeling  that  it  was 
the  act  of  the  women,  and  the  conse¬ 
quence  would  probably  be  contempt,  and 
perhaps  open  defiance,  of  the  law. 
Female  legislation  with  regard  to  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  interest  of  cleri^  ascendency, 
would  be  apt  to  be  attended  by  the  same 
effects. 

Elective  government,  with  the  liberty  of 
opinion  and  the  power  of  progress  which 
are  its  concomitants,  has  been  brought 
into  existence  by  the  most  terrible  throes 
of  humanity.  When  perfected  and  firmly 
established,  it  will,  as  we  hope,  and  have 
good  grounds  for  believing,  give  to  reason 
and  justice  an  ascendency  which  they  have 
never  had  before  in  human  affairs,  and  in¬ 
crease  the  happiness  of  all  by  making 
private  interest  subordinate  to  the  public 
good.  But  its  condition,  if  we  look  at  the 
world  as  a  whole,  is  still  exceedingly  pre¬ 
carious.  All  the  powers  of  class  interest, 
of  sybaritism,  of  superstition,  are  arrayed 
against  it,  and  have  vast  forces  at  their 
command,  including  the  great  standing 
armies  of  Europe,  while  they  find  accom¬ 
plices  in  the  lassitude,  the  alarm,  the  dis¬ 
couragement  caused  by  the  revolutionary 
storms  which,  unhappily,  are  almost  inevi¬ 
table  attendants  upon  the  birth  of  a  new 
order  of  things.  Its  existence  having  been 
so  far  a  struggle,  and  an  assertion  at  the 
sword’s  point,  of  principles,  just  in  them¬ 
selves,  but  needing  qualification  to  make 
them  available  as  the  foundations  of  a 
polity,  it  is  full  of  defects,  to  remedy 
which,  so  as  to  make  it  the  deliberate  ex¬ 
pression  of  public  reason,  clear  of  section¬ 
al  interest  and  passion,  is  now  the  great 
aim  of  political  thought  and  effort.  Those 
to  whose  hands  it  is  committed  at  this 
crisis  are  trustees  for  posterity  of  a  heritage 
bought  by  ages  of  effort  and  torrents  of 
blood ;  and  they  are  bound  to  allow 
neither  their  own  ambition  nor  that  of  any 
one  else,  if  they  can  help  it,  to  imperil  the 
safety  of  their  trust.  That  women  would 
be  likely  to  vote  for  one  set  of  a.spirants 
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to  political  office  rather  than  for  the  opjX)- 
site  set,  would  be  a  very  bad  reason  for 
withholding  from  them  the  suffrage  even 
for  a  day ;  but  that  they  would  probably 
overturn  the  institutions  on  which  the 
hopes  of  the  world  rest,  is  as  good  a 
reason  as  there  can  be  for  withholding 
anything  from  anybody.  When  free  insti¬ 
tutions  are  firmly  established  in  Europe, 
the  question  of  Female  Suffrage  may  per¬ 
haps  be  raised  with  less  peril,  so  far  as 
political  interests  are  concerned ;  but  to 
take  a  female  vote  on  their  fate  at  present, 
would  be  as  suicidal  as  it  would  have  been 
to  take  a  female  vote  on  the  issues  between 
Charles  the  First  and  the  Parliament  in  the 
middle  of  the  Civil  War. 

So  far  as  elective  government  has  suc¬ 
ceeded,  women  in  general  have  fully  reap¬ 
ed  the  benefit  'of  the  improvements,  mo¬ 
ral  and  material,  which  it  has  produced. 
They  are  mistaken  if  they  imagine  that 
they  fared  better  under  the  form  of  gov¬ 
ernment  which,  in  France  and  elsewhere, 
if  they  had  the  power,  their  sentiment 
would  lead  them  to  restore.  They  were 
not  exempt  from  the  misery  and  starvation 
brought  into  every  home  by  the  ambitious 
wars  and  the  general  misrule  of  the  mon¬ 
archies  or  even  from  the  cruelty  of  their 
criminal  laws.  Down  to  the  last  days  of 
the  monarchy  in  France  women  as  well  as 
men  were  broken  alive  upon  the  wheel  for 
theft. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  any  discu.ssion 
of  the  relative  excellence,  intellectual  or 
moral,  of  the  two  moieties  of  humanity 
would  be  equally  barren  and  irrelevant. 
The  only  question  is  as  to  the  proper 
spheres  of  the  man  and  woman  ;  and  as¬ 
suredly,  by  unsexing  women,  we  should 
do  no  homage  to  their  sex. 

It  is  alleged  that  female  influence  would 
mitigate  the  violence  of  party  politics. 
But  what  ground  have  we,  in  reason  or 
experience,  for  believing  that  women,  if 
introduced  into  the  political  arena,  would 
be  less  violent  than  men  ?  Hitherto  they 
have  been  free  from  political  vices,  be¬ 
cause  they  have  generally  taken  no  part  in 
politics,  just  as  home  has  been  an  asylum 
from  political  rancor,  because  political  di¬ 
vision  has  not  been  introduced  between 
man  and  wife.  But  the  chances  are,  that, 
being  more  excitable,  and  having,  with 
more  warmth  and  generosity  of  tempera¬ 
ment,  less  power  of  self-control,  women 
would,  when  once  engaged  in  party  strug¬ 


gles,  be  not  less  but  more  violent  than  men. 
All  our  experience,  in  fact,  points  this  way. 
In  the  Reign  of  Terror,  and  in  the  revolt 
of  the  Commune,  the  women  notoriously 
rivalled  the  men  in  fury  and  atrocity. 
The  same  was  the  case  in  the  late  Ameri¬ 
can  Civil  War.  What  has  been  the  effect 
of  public  life  on  the  character  of  the  wo¬ 
men  who  have  thrown  themselves  into  it 
in  the  United  States  can  be  doubted  by  no 
human  being ;  and  our  experience  of  fe¬ 
male  agitations  in  this  country  seems  to 
tell  pretty  much  the  same  tale.  That  par¬ 
ty  politics  require  mitigation,  and  perhaps 
something  more,  may  be  readily  admitted  ; 
but  we  are  not  likely  to  make  the  caldron 
boil  less  fiercely  by  flinging  into  it  female 
character  and  Home. 

That  Home  would  escape  disturbance  it 
is  surely  difficult  to  believe.  We  are 
told  that  a  difference  of  religion  between 
man  and  wife  does  not  produce  unhappi¬ 
ness.  The  fact  may  be  doubted  when  the 
difference  is  strong.  But  religion  is  an 
affair  of  the  other  world  ;  and  it  does  not, 
at  all  events  it  need  not,  bring  people  into 
direct,  much  less  into  public  collision  in 
this  world.  A  man  and  his  wife  taking 
opposite  sides  in  |>oIitics  would  be  brought 
into  direct  and  public  collision,  especially 
if  they  happened  to  be  active  politicians, 
about  a  subject  of  the  most  exciting  kind. 
Would  the  harmony  of  most  households 
bear  the  strain  ?  Would  not  a  husband  who 
cared  for  his  own  happiness  be  apt  to  say 
that  if  his  wife  wanted  it  she  might  have 
the  vote,  but  that  there  should  be  only  one 
vote  between  them  ? 

Men  are  not  good  housekeepers,  and 
there  need  not  be  anything  disparaging 
in  saying  that  women,  as  a  rule,  are  not 
likely  to  be  good  politicians.  Most  of 
them,  after  all,  will  be  married,  and  their 
sphere  will  be  one  in  which  they  do  not 
directly  feel  the  effects  of  good  or  bad 
government,  which  are  directly  felt  by  the 
man  who  goes  forth  to  labor,  and  the 
practical  sense  of  which,  more  than  any¬ 
thing  else,  forms  the  political  wisdom, 
such  as  it  is,  of  the  great  mass  of 
mankind.  Nor  would  there  be  anything, 
generally  speaking,  to  balance  the  judg¬ 
ment,  as  it  is  balanced  in  men  by  tlie  va- 
^riety  of  practical  needs  and  considerations. 
Even  with  male  constituencies,  particular 
questions  are  apt  to  become  too  predomi¬ 
nant,  and  to  lead  to  the  exaction  of  tyran¬ 
nical  pledges  and  to  narrow  ostracism  of 
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conscientious  public  men.-  But  with  Fe¬ 
male  Suffrage  there  would  probably  be  al¬ 
ways  a  woman’s  question,  of  a  kind  ap¬ 
pealing  to  sentiment,  such  as  the  question 
of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Act,  w’hich  de¬ 
magogues  would  take  care  to  provide,  and 
which  would  swallow  up  every  other  ques¬ 
tion,  and  make  a  clean  sweep  of  all  public 
men  who  might  refuse  to  take  the  woman’s 
pledge.  With  Female  Suffrage,  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Act  would 
probably  have  made  a  clean  sweep  at  the 
last  general  election  of  all  the  best  servants 
of  the  State. 

Mr.  Mill  had  p>ersuaded  himself  that 
great  capacity  for  government  had  been 
displayed  by  women,  and  that  there  was 
urgent  necessity  for  bringing  them  into  the 
management  of  the  State.  But  he  can 
hardly  be  serious  when  he  cites  as  an  in¬ 
stance  of  female  rule  a  constitutional 
queen  whose  excellence  consists  in  never 
doing  any  act  of  government  except  under 
the  guidance  of  her  Ministers.  The  queens 
regnant  or  consort,  before  our  monarchy  be¬ 
came  constitutional,  who  may  be  said  to 
have  wielded  power,  are  the  Empress- 
Queen  Matilda,  Eleanor  the  wife  of 
Henry  II.,  Isabella  the  wife  of  Edward  II., 
Margaret  of  Anjou,  Mary,  Elizabeth,  and 
Henrietta  Maria.  Not  much  can  be 
made  of  this  list,  when  it  is  considered 
that  both  Margaret  of  Anjou  and  Henriet¬ 
ta  Maria  were,  by  their  temper,  principal 
causes  of  civil  wars,  and  that  the  states¬ 
manship  of  Elizabeth  has  totally  collapsed 
between  Mr.  Froude’s  first  volume  and  his 
last,  while  her  feminine  relations  with 
Leicester  and  other  favorites  have  contract¬ 
ed  a  much  more  ominous  complexion  in 
a  political  as  well  as  in  a  moral  point  of 
view.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  probable 
that  Eleanor  the  wife  of  Edward  I.,  and 
certain  that  Caroline  the  wife  of  George  II., 
rendered,  in  a  womanly  way,  high  services 
to  the  State.  Mr.  Mill  says,  from  his  ex¬ 
perience  at  the  India  Office,  that  the 
queens  in  India  are  better  than  the  kings. 
But  the  reason  is  obvious.  British  protec¬ 
tion  has  suspended  the  operation  of  the 
rude  checks  on  the  vices  of  Indian  despots, 
and  a  woman  brought  up  in  the  zenana, 
though  she  cannot  possibly  be  a  good 
ruler,  may  well  be  better  than  a  hog  or  a 
tiger. 

Neither  the  cases  of  queens,  however, 
nor  those  of  female  regents  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  to  which  Mr.  Mill  gives  so  strange 


a  turn  (as  though  Charles  V.  and  Philip 
II.  had  preferred  females  on  account  of 
their  ability  to  male  members  of  the  house), 
are  in  point.  They  all  belong  to  the  he¬ 
reditary  system,  under  which  these  ladies 
were  called  to  power  by  birth  or  appoint¬ 
ment,  and  surrounded  by  counsellors  from 
whose  policy  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  that  of  the  sovereign.  Under  the 
elective  system,  women  would  have  to 
make  their  own  way  to  seats  in  Parliament 
and  to  office  by  the  same  means  as  male 
politicians,  by  canvassing,  stumping,  wrest¬ 
ling  with  competitors  in  debate ;  and  the 
female  character  would  be  exposed  to  in¬ 
fluences  entirely  different  from  those  which 
operated  on  Isabella  of  Castile. 

Without  pressing  the  argument  against 
“  Premiers  in  the  family  way  ”  too  far,  it 
may  safely  be  said  that  the  women  who 
would  best  represent  their  sex,  and  whose 
opinions  would  be  worth  most,  would  be 
generally  excluded  from  public  life  by  con¬ 
jugal  and  maternal  duty.  Success  with 
popular  constituencies  would  probably  fall 
to  the  lot,  not  of  the  grave  matrons  and 
spinsters  whom  Mr.  Mill  evidently  has  in 
view,  but  of  dashing  adventuresses,  whose 
methods  of  captivating  their  constituents 
would  often  be  by  no  means  identical  with 
legislative  wisdom,  or  calculated  to  increase 
our  veneration  for  their  sex. 

Mr.  Mill  is  the  real  father  of  the  whole 
movement;  the  arguments  of  its  other 
champions  are  mere  reproductions  of 
his.  Whatever  biassed  his  mind,  there¬ 
fore,  ought  to  be  carefully  noted;  and 
again  it  must  be  said  that  he  was  pos¬ 
sessed  by  an  illusion — an  illusion  beau¬ 
tiful  and  touching,  but  still  an  illusion — as 
to  the  political  genius  of  his  wife.  He 
has  given  us  the  means  of  judging  of  her 
speculative  powers,  and  even  they,  it  is 
evident,  were  not  extraordinarily  high. 

That  there  are  women  eminently  ca¬ 
pable  of  understanding  and  discussing 
political  questions  nobody  will  deny. 
These  will  find  a  sphere  in  the  press, 
through  which  many  men  exercise  a  power 
which  makes  it  a  matter  of  indifference 
whether  they  have  a  vote  or  not.  But  it 
by  no  means  follows  that  it  is  expedient  to 
put  political  power  into  the  hands  of  the 
whole^^ex;  much  less  that  it  is  expedient 
to  do  so  at  a  moment  when  it  is  morally 
certain  that  they  would  use  their  power  to 
cancel  a  good  deal  of  what  has  been  done 
in  their  interest,  as  well  as  in  that  of  their 
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partners,  by  the  efforts  of  the  last  two 
hundred  years. 

Some  supporters  of  the  movement  flat¬ 
ter  themselves  that  women  would  always 
vote  for  p)eace,  and  that  Female  Suffrage 
would  consequently  be  a  short  method  of 
ridding  the  world  of  war  and  standing 
armies.  Such  experience  as  we  have 
hardly  warrants  this  anticipation.  Female 
Sovereigns,  as  a  rule,  have  not  been  emi¬ 
nently  pacific.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
find  four  contemporary  male  rulers  who 
made  more  wars  than  Catherine  the  Second 
of  Russia,  Maria  Theresa,  Madame  de 
Pompadour  (who  ruled  France  in  the 
name  of  her  lover),  and  the  Termagant, 
as  Carlyle  calls  her,  of  Spain.  It  is  wide¬ 
ly  believed  that  the  late  Empress  of  the 
French,  inspired  by  her  Jesuits,  was  a 
principal  mover  in  the  attack  on  Germany. 
Those  who  know  the  Southern  States  say 
that  the  women  there  are  far  more  ready 
to  renew  the  Civil  War  than  the  men. 
The  most  effective  check  on  war  is,  to  use 
the  American  phrase,  that  every  one  should 
do  his  own  fighting.  But  this  check  can¬ 
not  be  applied  to  women,  who  will  be 
comparatively  irresponsible  in  voting  for 
war.  A  woman,  in  fact,  can  never  be  a 
full  citizen  in  countries  where,  as  in  Ger¬ 
many,  it  is  part  of  a  citizen’s  duty  to  bear 
arms. 

Finally,  it  is  said  that  there  are  certain 
specific  grievances  under  which  women 
labor,  and  which  call  for  immediate  re¬ 
dress,  but  of  which  redress  cannot  be  had 
unless  women  are  empowered  to  extort  it 
from  their  husbands  and  brothers  at  the 
piolls.  Of  course  if  there  is  wrong,  and 
wrong  to  half  humanity,  which  cannot  be 
righted  in  any  other  way,  we  must  at  once 
accept  Female  Suffrage,  whatever  perils  it 
may  entail. 

In  the  United  States  the  grievance  of 
which  ■  most  is  heard  is  the  tyrannical 
stringency  of  the  marriage  tie,  which,  it  is 
alleged,  gives  a  man  property  in  a  woman, 
and  unduly  interferes  with  the  freedom 
and  genuineness  of  affection.  Some  of 
the  language  used  is  more  startling  than 
this,  and  if  reproduced  might  unfairly 
prejudice  the  case.  But  male  legislatures 
in  the  United  States  have  already  carried 
the  liberty  of  divorce  so  far,  that  the  next 
step  would  be  the  total  abolition  of  mar¬ 
riage  and  the  destruction  of  the  "'imily. 
The  women  themselves  have  now,  it  is 
said,  begun  to  draw  back.  They  have 


probably  become  aware  that  liberty  of  di¬ 
vorce  must  be  reciprocal,  that  marriage  is 
pre-eminently  a  restraint  placed  on  the 
passions  of  the  man  in  the  interest  of  the 
woman,  that  a  woman  loses  her  charms 
more  easily  than  she  loses  her  need  of  a 
protector,  and  that  to  the  children  divorce 
is  moral  and  social  ruin.  Mr.  Mill  de¬ 
mands  for  the  “slave”  the  privilege  of 
changing  her  master ;  he  forgets  that  he 
would  at  the  same  time  give  the  master 
the  privilege  of  changing  his  slave. 

The  question,  of  which  'more  is  heard 
here,  as  to  the  right  of  women  to  the  con¬ 
trol  of  their  own  property,  was  one  the 
importance  of  which  was  not  likely  to  be 
fully  fierceived  while  comparatively  few 
women  earned  their  own  bread.  How¬ 
ever,  now  that'it  is  perceived,  the  British 
legislature  has  at  least  gone  so  far  in  re¬ 
moving  anomalies  that  it  need  not  despair 
of  seeing  itself  do  complete  justice.  In 
the  United  States,  male  legislatures,  so  far 
from  being  unwilling,  display  almost  an 
exaggerate  propensity  to  sever  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  wife  from  that  of  the  husband. 
An  eminent  American  jurist  told  the 
wTiter  that  he  knew  a  case  in  which  a 
woman  was  compelling  her  husband  to 
work  for  her  as  a  hired  laborer,  ajid 
another  in  which  a  woman  had  accom¬ 
plished  a  divorce  by  simply  shutting  the 
door  of  the  house,  which  was  her  own 
property,  in  her  husband’s  face.  After  all, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  man  re¬ 
mains  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  woman  and  her  children,  and  that  the 
analogy  of  a  commercial  partnership, 
which  is  in  vogue  with  the  champions  of 
Woman’s  Right  in  the  United  States,  is 
very  far  from  holding  good :  commercial 
justice  between  themselves  and  their  hus¬ 
bands  is  not  what  the  women  really  want. 
It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  the  male 
has  by  nature  certain  advantages  over  the 
female  which  no  legislature  on  earth  can 
annul ;  and  that  it  is  necessary  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  both  sexes,  but  especially  in  the 
interest  of  women,  to  render  the  restraint 
of  marriage  acceptable,  not  only  to  persons 
of  cultivated  sensibility,  but  to  ordinary 
men.  If  the  ideal  of  marriage  which  floats 
in  the  pages  of  Mr.  Mill  were  actually  em¬ 
bodied  in  legislation,  and  the  husband  were 
stripped  of  all  conjugal  rights,  and  left  with 
nothing  but  the  responsibility  of  maintain¬ 
ing  the  family,  it  is  at  least  possible  that 
the  result  among  the  coarser  masses  of 
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mankind  might  be  the  increase  of  license 
and  the  consequent  degradation  of  wo¬ 
men. 

It  is  commonly  said  in  the  United 
States  by  the  W Oman’s  Right  party,  that 
women  are  under-paid  for  their  labor, 
and  a  vague  hope  is  held  out  that  this 
might  be  set  right  by  female  legislation. 
In  most  fields  of  industry  women  are  new¬ 
comers,  and  on  all  new-comers  old  custom  is 
apt  at  first  to  bear  hard.  Female  singers, 
piano-forte  players,  novelists,  painters,  milli¬ 
ners,  are  not  underpaid.  If  female  clerks  and 
school-mistresses  are  paid  less  than  male 
clerks  and  school-masters,  this  may  be 
partly  because  continuance  in  the  calling 
is  an  element  of  value,  and  women  are 
taken  off  by  marriage.  That  a  New- 
Yorker  will  persist,  out  of  regard  for  the 
aristocracy  of  sex,  in  paying  a  man  a  high 
price  for  his  labor  when  he  can  get  the 
work  done  as  well  for  less  money  by  a 
woman  is  not  much  to  be  apprehended. 
But  that  legislatures,  male  or  female,  could 
equalize  wages,  few  will  be  credulous 
enough  to  believe,  though  it  is  possible 
that  the  attempt  might  be  made. 

As  to  domestic  cruelty,  if  it  can  be 
stopped  by  any  extension  of  the  criminal 
law,  there  is  surely  not  the  slightest  reason 
for  believing  that 'male  legislatures  are  un¬ 
willing  to  perform  that  duty ;  though  of 
course  criminal  legislation  in  this  case,  as 


in  all  others,  to  be  effective,  must  keep 
terms  with  reason  and  justice.  In  fact,  in 
this  matter,  women  are  probably  better  in 
the  present  hands  than  they  would  be  in 
their  own.  The  source  of  these  infamies 
and  horrors  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a 
hundred  is  drink ;  and  if  the  member  for 
Marylebone,  instead  of  tampering  .with 
the  relations  between  the  sexes,  will  turn 
his  mind  to  the  improvement  and  extension 
of  the  legislation  commenced ,  under  the 
late  Government  against  intemperance,  he 
will  deserve  in  the  highest  degree  the  grat¬ 
itude  of  women  in  general,  and  especially 
of  those  who  have  the  greatest  claim  to 
our  sympathy. 

The  case  of  women  is  not  that  of  an  un¬ 
enfranchised  class,  the  interest  of  which 
is  distinct  from  that  of  the  enfranchised. 
The  great  mass  of  them  are  completely 
identified  in  interest  with  their  husbands, 
while  even  those  who  are  not  married  can 
hardly  be  said  to  form  a  class,  or  to  have 
any  common  interest,  other  than  mere  sex, 
which  is  liable  to  be  unfairly  affected  by 
class  legislation.  There  is,  therefore,  no 
reason  why  Parliament  should  not  do  justice 
in  any  practical  question  relative  to  the 
rights  of  women  .which  may  be  brought 
before  it,  as  it  has  already  done  justice  in 
several  such  questions,  without  invoking 
upon  itself  the  coercion  of  Female  Sufi 
fragu. — Macmillan's  Magazine. 
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There  are  subjects  which  have  been 
dealt  with  by  the  weak  and  the  designing, 
until  Society  has  learned  to  regard  them 
as  the  peculiar  property  of  these  people. 
Whoever  therefore  selects  one  of  them  for 
investigation  must  expect  to  become  an 
object  of  suspicion.  He  is  pretty  certain 
to  be  set  down  as  willing  to  be  deceived 
himself,  which  is  bad ;  or  as  meaning  to 
deceive  others,  which  is  worse. 

Such  prejudices,  unfortunate  as  they 
always  are  for  the  progress  of  science,  we 
consider  especially  unfortunate  as  regards 
dreams.  Being  phenomena,  they  would 
be  fair  matter  for  study  under  any  circum¬ 
stances  ;  but  bearing,  as  they  do,  on  such 
interesting  problems  as  those  that  concern 
life  and  spirit,  they  seem  to  us  doubly 
worthy  of  attention. 

Did  savans  agree  to  note  and  analyse 


such  dreams  as  came  under  their  own  ob¬ 
servation,  and  to  make  mutual  exchange 
of  facts,  ideas,  and  conclusions,  the  results, 
we  are  persuaded,  would  prove  very  valu¬ 
able,  notably  to  the  psychologist.  But  it 
is  only  on  the  dreams  that  come  immedi¬ 
ately  under  their  own  observation  that  the 
scientific  may  venture  to  reason  with  safety. 
Little  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  those  re¬ 
corded  by  history.  While  nearly  all  such 
come  to  us  at  second  hand,  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  are  evidently  fabricated  from  be¬ 
ginning  to  end ;  and  most  of  the  remain¬ 
der  have  been  as  evidently  remoulded  by 
the  narrators  into  things  much  more  pic¬ 
turesque  than  the  originals.  Hardly  one 
of  them  has  that  dreamy  film — that  enve¬ 
lope  of  mist  and  unreality — which  is  never 
wanting  to  the  pictures  beheld  by  the  eyes 
of  slumber. 
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Nor  are  the  dreams  told  by  people  in 
general  of  much  scientific  value.  Weak 
and  fanciful  minds  dwell  too  intently  upon 
their  visions.  They  smooth  here  and  de- 
velope  there,  unwittingly  perhaps,  but  still 
very  effectually — until  their  descriptions 
become  a  mixture,  wherein  it  is  impKJssible 
to  distinguish  that  which  is  dream  from 
that  which  is  invention.  The  stronger- 
minded  go  to  another  extreme.  They 
recount  their  dreams,  if  at  all,  with  scorn 
or  ridicule — giving  us  either  a  meagre 
skeleton  or  a  caricature. 

In  our  own  opinion  even  the  most  ex¬ 
traordinary  dreams  are  capable  of  rational 
explanation.  Take,  for  example,  those  of 
religious  enthusiasts.  In  every  instance 
the  visions  of  such  people  transport  them 
to  the  mystic  world,  exhibiting  it  under 
aspects  of  delight  or  terror,  according  to 
their  temperament.  They  are  always 
soaring  to  heaven  or  diving  to  the  infernal 
regions — always  speeding  off  to  the  com¬ 
panionship  of  angels  or  demons — the 
staple  of  the  dream  being  invariably  motion. 
Now,  we  have  observed  that  dreams  in 
which  motion  predominates,  are  accompa¬ 
niments  of  a  certain  state  of  the  blood 
which,  for  lack  of  a  better  word,  we  will 
term  thinness.  This  “  thinness”  may  pro¬ 
ceed  from  opposite  causes — it  may  be  the 
result  of  austerity,  voluntary  or  enforced, 
or  of  indulgence  that  exhausts.  With 
commonplace  personages  such  dreams 
leave  only  disagreeable  impressions.  Not 
so  with  the  enthusiast.  Here  the  vision 
produced  by  the  state  of  the  blood,  is 
acted  upon  by  the  ardent  spirit  of  the 
visionary,  upon  which  it  reacts,  in  turn, 
with  consequences  most  important  to  the 
world  at  large.  Such  dreams  are  accepted 
as  revelations ;  and  out  of  them  are  con¬ 
structed  dogmas  which  become,  in  time, 
the  foundations  of  social  institutions. 
Most  of  the  doctrines  which  fastened  so 
deeply  on  the  Pagan  mind  of  all  climes 
and  ages,  and  a  large  proportion  of  those 
which  sank  so  deeply  into  the  mind  of 
mediaeval  Christianity,  were  deduced  from 
the  visions  which  mortifications  or  vices 
presented  to  the  slumbers  of  enthusiasm. 
It  is  humiliating  to  think  that  creeds  which 
exercise  such  tremendous  influence  over 
mankind,  should  have  had  such  an  origin. 
But  that  the  fact  is  as  we  state  no  impar¬ 
tial  student  of  history  will  deny. 

Remarkable  among  dreams  are  those  in 
which  the  intellect  works  with  full  power. 


and  even  attains,  at  times,  results  beyond 
reach  in  the  waking  state.  Stories  have 
been  told  of  mathematicians  mastering, 
on  the  pillow,  difficulties  which  baffled 
them  in  the  study,  and  of  musicians  and 
poets  producing  in  slumber  compositions 
quite  equal  to  the  best  of  their  other  efforts. 
Nor  are  such  doings  confined  to  master 
brains  like  that  of  Coleridge:  they  are, 
indeed,  much  more  common  than  the 
world  would  suspect.  One  of  these  cu¬ 
riosities  of  literature,  heretofore  unpub¬ 
lished,  was  produced,  a  good  many  years 
ago,  by  a  lady  of  our  acquaintance,  who 
laid  not  the  smallest  claim  to  literary 
ability.  We  should  premise  that  on  the 
day  previous  she  had  been  much  interested 
by  the  Sorrows  of  Werther,  a  novel  more 
fashionable  then  than  now ;  and  that  she 
had  supplemented  this  choice  bit  of  read¬ 
ing  by  the  study  of  the  story  and  the 
songs  of  Sappho.  She  retired  with  fancy 
and  feeling  highly  excited  to  dream  a 
dream  of  love,  wherein  there  was  much 
adventure,  plenty  of  passion,  and  not  a 
little  despair — quite  a  three-volume-ro¬ 
mance  sort  of  dream,  which,  however,  as 
the  lady  took  care  to  observe,  had  in  no 
part  the  smallest  foundation  in  the  reality 
of  her  own  life — she  being  then  alto¬ 
gether  heart-whole ;  that  is  when  awake. 
The  despairing  phase  wound  up  the  vision ; 
and  the  dreamer  awoke,  just  as  she  had 
completed  the  following  lines,  which  she 
lost  not  a  moment  in  committing  to 
paper : — 

I. 

Thus,  thus  to  meet,  though  more  than  sweet. 
Is  but  new  cause  for  sighing  ; 

Grieved,  though  impassioned,  must  we  greet™ 
Denying,  still  denying ! 

n. 

We  whisper,  tremble,  gaze,  and  part. 

From  our  own  feelings  flying: 

The  one  deep  wish  of  cither  heart 
Denying,  still  denying  ! 

III. 

Oh,  Love  !  what  anguish  dost  thou  bring. 
When,  stern  and  uncomplying. 

On  Transport’s  verge  thou  foldest  wing— • 
Denying,  still  denying  1 

IV. 

Say,  will  there  never  dawn  a  day 
For  Hope  and  Have's  allying? 

Or  must  existence  pine  away 
Denying,  still  denying? 
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We  have  ourselves  to  plead  guilty  to 
the  charge  of  perpetrating  a  similar' piece 
of  involuntary  folly.  On  a  beautiful  April 
evening  not  long  ago,  we  paused  in  a  foot¬ 
path,  leading  through  a  vale  in  Bucking¬ 
hamshire,  to  enjoy  the  prospect — one  of 
the  prettiest  we  ever  saw.  Hills  rose 
gently  on  all  sides ;  there  were  long  strips 
of  meadow  and  broad  stretches  of  wood¬ 
land;  there  were  hedgerows  and  cattle 
groups  in  plenty ;  there  was  a  rivulet, 
shadowed  by  rows  of  willows,  stealing 
along  at  our  feet ;  and  there  was  the  tower 
of  a  church,  not  less  than  six  hundred 
years  old,  rising  over  a  clump  of  beeches, 
some  furlongs  to  the  left. 

Nor  is  the  scene  without  its  stirring 
reminiscences.  To  begin  with,  the  ground 
we  trod  once  formed  a  portion  of  the 
possessions  of  the  truculent  brother  of  the 
Conqueror,  Bishop  Odo.  The  vaults  of 
the  quaint  old  church  contain  the  remains 
of  mediaeval  abbot  and  crusader,  and  of 
modern  statesman,  admiral,  and  bisliop. 
Not  far  off,  on  one  side  moulders  the  body 
of  William  Penn,  under  the  shadow  of  the 
oldest  Quaker  meeting-house  in  England. 
At  an  equal  distance,  on  another  side, 
stands  the  oak  which  the  poet  Waller 
turned  into  a  study ;  and  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  exists  the  cottage  in  which  Milton 
completed  Paradise  Lost.  Were  we  to 
climb  one  of  the  hills  in  front,  we  should 
come  up>on  a  monument  erected  in  memory 
of  the  navigator  Cook;  from  thence  we 
might  behold,  on  the  declivity  of  a  neigh¬ 
boring  hill,  the  spot  wliere  resided  the 
tough  old  knight  who  boxed  the  ears  of 
Sir  Francis  Drake  for  presuming  to  appro¬ 
priate  his  crest ;  and  a  short  walk  to  the 
southward  would  bring  us  to  the  mansion 
erected  by  the  infamous  Jeffries.  Widen¬ 
ing  the  circle  by  a  few  miles,  we  have  the 
haunts  of  HampKlen,  the  Black  Prince, 
the  poets  Shelley  and  Gray,  the  historian 
Gibbon,  the  demagogue  Wilkes  and  his 
wild  confreres  of  Medenham,  and  a  hun¬ 
dred  other  celebrities.  At  every  stride, 
too,  may  be  detected  souvenirs  of  Norman, 
Saxon,  Dane,  and  Roman;  in  short,  the 
whole  history — political,  literary,  warlike, 
and  ecclesiastical — of  the  grand  old  island  is 
concentrated  in  the  atmosphere  that  wraps 
the  place,  though  it  (Chalfont  St.  Giles) 
is  hardly  ever  mentioned  elsewhere;  and 
yet  no  spot  in  England  better  merits  visit, 
were  it  only  for  its  exceeding  quiet  and 


seclusion.  There  is  not  a  railway  station 
within  six  miles,  not  a  chimney  stack,  not 
one  contrivance  for  money-spinning.  It 
is  deliciously  rustic — a  quiet  country  ham¬ 
let,  one  of  the  very  few  patches  of  the  lazy 
dreamy  past  whose  seclusion  has  not  yet 
been  invaded  by  the  far  too  busy  and  utili¬ 
tarian  present. 

The  beauties  of  the  scene  mingled  most 
exquisitely  for  us  with  its  memories;  and 
while  we  paused  to  feast  thereon,  a  little 
incident  occurred  which  added  tlie  only 
thing  wanting  to  complete  our  enjoyment. 
From  the  brow  of  a  hill  in  front  came  a 
mellow  burst  of  song,  and  then,  winding 
down  the  incline,  appeared  the  singers — 
a  group  of  peasants  returning  from  their 
labor,  with  their  jackets  slung  picturesque¬ 
ly  over  their  shoulders.  The  ditty  was  a 
primitive  thing,  descriptive  of  rustic  court¬ 
ship  ;  but  distance,  echo,  and  surroundings 
eliminated  all  that  was  rude,  leaving 
sweetness  only  behind. 

The  scene  haunted  us  all  the  evening, 
and  was  reproduced  by  our  dreams,  in  the 
latter  etherealized  into  something  far  too 
beautiful  to  be  fixed  by  description.  A 
sunset  sky  so  glorious  earth  never  saw; 
the  trees  put  on  more  than  tropical  luxuri¬ 
ance,  the  brook  broadened  into  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  river,  the  hills  raised  themselves  to 
mountains,  and  the  church  expanded  into 
a  marvel  of  ecclesiastical  architecture; 
still  the  objects  all  maintained  their  rela¬ 
tive  positions  as  in  reality.  While  we 
contemplated  the  gorgeous  vision  with 
wonder  and  delight,  down  the  mountain 
side  before  us  streamed  a  long  array  of 
figures — demigods  in  limb,  peasants  in 
garb,  and  poets  every  one  in  countenance. 
Foremost  came  Milton,  leading  the  march, 
and  in  his  track  followed  all  the  lords  of 
English  song.  Miles  off  behind  the  river, 
yet  were  they  as  clearly  visible  as  though 
just  at  hand.  They  sang,  to  an  air  that 
came  sounding  over  the  water  with  be¬ 
witching  effect,  the  following  song,  every 
word  of  which  sank  deep  into  our  memo¬ 
ry:— 

■  LABOR  SONG. 

I.  I 

When  the  sun  is  high  j 

Our  craft  let  us  ply — 

To  labor  yield  the  day. 

But  when  night  falls. 

Oh,  then  Love  calls  ! 

And  the  call  we  must  obey. 
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II. 

When  darkens  the  sky 
Our  toils  we  lay  by, 

And  to  the  tryst  away. 

For  when  night  falls, 

Oh,  then  Love  calls  ! 

And  the  call  we  must  obey. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  account  for  such 
dreams.  Intense  application  to  any  theme 
is  certain  to  produce  them.  Fancy  high¬ 
ly  excited,  or  Reason  deeply  absorbed  in 
its  labors,  will  not  always  sink  to  repose 
with  the  body  of  its  owner.  Rousing  up 
again  in  dreams,  it  will  continue  the  lines 
of  thought  which  it  had  been  pursuing 
during  the  day,  but  always  with  more  or 
less  of  the  playful  waywardness  which  an 
Ariel  might  be  supposed  to  exhibit  when 
released  from  the  control  of  a  Prospero. 

Perhaps  the  most  curious  specimen  of 
this  class  of  dreams  that  ever  came  under 
our  notice  was  this  one.  The  subject  was 
a  boy  of  thirteen,  busily  employed  during 
the  day  and  devoting  his  evenings  to  the 
class-room.  To  allow  time  for  study  he 
arose  early  and  retired  late,  never  wasted 
a  moment,  denied  himself  everything  in 
the  shape  of  recreation,  and  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  his  walks  between  the  school¬ 
room  and  his  place  of  business  took  no 
exercise.  The  classes  he  attended  were 
formed  in  great  part  of  adults,  all  of  whom 
had  much  more  leisure  than  himself,  and 
most  of  whom  were  merely  renewing 
their  acquaintance  with  former  reading; 
yet  the  boy  managed  to  keep  abreast  of 
the  very  best  of  his  class-mates.  Of 
course  such  exertions  could  not  be  made 
by  a  mere  child  with  impunity.  After  six 
or  seven  months  of  them,  he  became  sub¬ 
ject  to  a  singular  malady.  He  never  left 
his  books  so  long  as  his  eyes  would  keep 
open.  When  they  refused  to  labor  longer 
he  retired — to  fall  at  once  into  a  heavy 
sleep.  From  this,  however,  he  was  sure 
to  start,  in  half-an-hour  or  thereabouts, 
under  the  influence  of  night-mare,  which 
compelled  him  to  recite  aloud  every  word 
of  the  lessons  of  the  day.  The  thing  was 
most  painful,  but  there  was  no  escape 
from  it.  Once  in  the  grip  of  the  torment¬ 
ing  flend,  he  was  constrained  to  go  on  re¬ 
peating  declensions,  conjugations,  trigono¬ 
metric  formulae,  and  so  on,  to  the  very 
last  syllable.  Then  the  fit  left  him  to  a 
disturbed  and  unrefreshing  slumber.  There 
was  no  remedy  for  the  disease  save  dis¬ 
continuance  of  study,  and  to  this  the  boy 


would  not  consent — even  though  this 
most  repulsive  night-mare  was,  visibly  and 
rapidly,  sapping  his  constitution.  At 
length  he  was  favored  with  a  strange 
dream.  A  face  seemed  to  bend  over  him 
— one  that  he  had  never  seen  before,  but 
whose  features  remained  ever  afterward 
fixed  in  his  memory.  In  the  decline  of 
life,  he  used  to  tell  a  most  interesting  story 
of  his  meeting  with  that  face,  twenty-four 
years  later,  and  of  the  decisive  influence 
which  its  owner  exercised  over  his  destiny. 
This  face,  which  he  described  as  beautiful, 
sp>oke  in  tones  delightfully  sweet,  to  this 
effect — “  If  somebody  will  watch  by  your 
bed  and  when  ’  the  night-mare  seizes  you, 
recite  a  certain  passage”  (which  we  shall 
specify  presently)  “  you  will  be  set  free  to 
sleep  in  p>eace."  It  was  not  until  the 
dream  recurred  more  than  once  that  the 
dreamer  ventured  to  mention  it.  It  was 
laughed  at  by  all,  save  an  elder  sister,  who 
made  up  her  mind  to  give  a  fair  trial  to 
the  remedy  so  curiously  suggested.  She 
did  so  when  her  brother  was  next  under¬ 
going  his  torture.  Hardly  had  she  begun 
to  sj>eak  than  he  ceased  to  go  over  his  les¬ 
sons,  and  taking  up  the  passage  after  her,  he 
went  through  it  to  the  end— quite  involun¬ 
tarily  as  before,  but  very  differently,  witli 
an  ease  and  comfort  perfectly  indescriba¬ 
ble.  When  the  recitation  was  over  he 
sunk  into  a  calm  and  refreshing  sleep. 
The  experiment  was  repeated  night  after 
night,  and  always  with  still  more  satisfac¬ 
tory  results  than  before.  By  degrees  the 
pest  relaxed  its  grasp,  and  in  nine  or  ten 
days  vanished  for  ever.  The  passage  em¬ 
ployed  was  “  the  Lord’s  Prayer.” 

The  dreamer  used  to  explain  the  matter 
thus : — Once  when  thinking  of  his  strange 
affliction,  as  he  often  did,  and  casting 
about  for  an  antidote,  there  occurred  to  his 
memory  a  piece  of  old  reading,  in  which 
it  was  stated  that  the  wounds  made  one 
day  by  the  application  of  heated  irons, 
might  be  cured  on  the  next  by  a  similar  ap¬ 
plication.  While  turning  the  story  over  in 
his  mind,  a  conception  of  the  remedy 
which,  in  the  end,  proved  beneficial, 
glanced  before  him,  but  so  vaguely  and 
for  so  short  a  period  that  he  could  .'not 
grasp  it  To  this  passing  idea,  and  to  his 
efforts  to  arrest  it,  he  attributed — rightly  as 
we  think — the  material  portion  of  the  vi¬ 
sion.  The  passage  recommended  for  reci¬ 
tation  he  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  he 
had  been  piously  trained.  But  his  later 
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opinion  was  that  a  paragraph  from  a  pro¬ 
fane  author  would  have  served  just  as  well. 
As  to  the  reappearance  of  the  dream-face 
in  real  life — a  notion  in  which  he  was  ob¬ 
stinate  to  an  extent  inconceivable  in  a- 
mind  so  logical — we  may  remark  that 
strong  imaginings  and  intense  affections 
play  strange  tricks  with  our  impressions. 

More  curious  than  even  intellectual 
dreams  are  those  which  are  retrospective 
and  premonitory.  That  there  are  such 
things  candid  people  will  admit.  That 
there  may  be  such  things  reasonable  peo¬ 
ple  will  hardly  deny.  It  is  but  natural 
that  an  event  which  has  made  a  deep  im¬ 
pression  upon  a  vivid  brain,  should  be  re¬ 
called  in  sleep.  It  is  just  as  natural  that 
an  event  which  is  anticipated  with  earnest 
hope  or  apprehension,  should  be  prefigured 
in  a  dream  by  the  same  brain.  In  the 
former  case,  the  dream  will  be  the  shadow 
of  a'  real  occurrence,  and 'correct  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  depth  of  the  impression  left  by 
that  occurrence.  In  the  latter  case,  the 
shadow  will  be  truthful  in  proportion  to  the 
accuracy  with  which  we  measure  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  are  moulding  the  event 
so  anxiously  expected. 

But  occasionally,  premonitory  and  retro¬ 
spective  dreams  present  faithful  pictures 
of  events,  with  which  we  could  have  had 
no  previous  acquaintance,  and  concerning 
which  we  could  have  formed  no  anticipa¬ 
tion.  Twenty  years  ago  there  dwelt  in  a 
large  seaport  a  family,  the  head  of  which 
was  a  widow,  in  feeble  health.  One  of 
her  sons,  a  youth  of  eighteen,  was  employ¬ 
ed  on  a  vessel  trading  to  South  America. 
News  had  reached  home  of  his  recovery 
from  yellow  fever,  a  thing  that  is  thought 
to  secure  immunity  from  the  disease  for 
the  future.  His  relatives,  therefore,  felt  no 
apprehension  concerning  him ;  neverthe¬ 
less  they  awaited  the  arrival  of  the  ship 
with  some  anxiety.  While  they  were 
waiting  thus,  a  friend  who  took  deep  inter¬ 
est  in  the  youth  dreamt  to  this  purpose : — 

He  seemed  to  be  seated  in  a  reception- 
room  on  the  ground-floor,  opposite  a  win¬ 
dow  looking  into  the  street.  In  one  cor¬ 
ner,  by  the  window,  sat  the  widow ;  and 
in  another  comer,  on  the  same  side  of  the 
room,  sat  one  of  her  daughters.  While  the 
three  sat  thus,  looking  at  one  another  in 
silence — in  the  dream  be  it  remembered — 
a  tall,  sailor-like  man,  of  the  best  class, 
roughly  dressed  as  if  he  had  but  just  step- 
|>ed  ashore,  passed  the  window  and  knock¬ 


ed.  Being  admitted,  he  walked  straight 
across  the  room  to  the  chair  which  had 
just  been  vacated  by  the  daughter,  and 
spoke  as  follows :  “  Mrs. - ,  I  am  Cap¬ 
tain  - ,  of  the  ship - ,  and  I  deeply 

regret  that  I  have  to  inform  you  of  the 
death  of  your  son.” 

Such  a  dream  he  who  dreamt  naturally 
thought  far  too  unpleasant  to  communicate 
to  the  parties  chiefly  concerned.  Still, 
finding  himself  seated  the  following  even¬ 
ing  precisely  as  in  the  dream,  he  felt  com¬ 
pelled,  in  spite  of  his  unwillingness,  to  re¬ 
late  it.  Hardly  had  he  concluded  when 
the  figure,  as  he  had  seen  it,  passed  the 
window,  knocked,  and  was  ushered  into 
the  apartment,  where  he  acted  and  spoke 
in  every  particular  as  foreshadowed.  It 
may  be  added  that  neither  the  family  nor 
their  friend  had  the  slightest  knowledge  of 
the  arrival  of  the  vessel,  and  that  nobody 
could  have  anticipated  the  captain  in  bear¬ 
ing  the  fatal  news.  The  dreamer  could 
not  help  remarking  that  his  relation  of  his 
dream  prepared  the  mother  for  the  an¬ 
nouncement,  which,  abrupt  as  it  was, 
might  otherwise  have  given  her  a  danger¬ 
ous  shock. 

.\re  such  visions  to  be  accounted  for  on 
reasonable  grounds  ?  We  think  so.  In 
conjunction  with  what  are  called  “  fore¬ 
bodings,”  they  teach  ourselves  to  believe 
that  intense  love,  or  hate  as  intense,  main¬ 
tains  a  connection  between  those  under  its 
influence,  no  matter  how  widely  they  may 
be  sundered. 

Organised  bodies — perhaps  we  might 
say  all  bodies — are  for  ever  giving  off  parti¬ 
cles — those  at  rest,  in  every  direction ; 
those  in  motion  behind  them,  in  one  long 
stream.  These  particles  carry  with  them 
the  characteristics  of  the  body  from 
whence  they  part.  We  know  it  to  be  so 
in  the  case  of  flowers,  otherwise  there 
would  be  no  such  thing  as  scent,  and  as¬ 
suredly  no  such  thing  as  distinction  of 
scent.  And  we  may  presume  that  it  is  so 
in  other  instances.  Nor  is  it  presumption 
only.  That  there  must  be  something  of 
the  sort  is  evident  from  the  success  with 
which  the  dog  traces  his  master  through  a 
crowd,  or  along  a  well-frequented  thorough¬ 
fare. 

It  requires  but  a  small  stretch  of  imagina¬ 
tion  to  conceive  that  the  particles  thrown 
off  by  human  beings  bear  the  impress  of 
their  thoughts,  feelings,  hopes,  fears,  and 
expectations — as  they  exist  at  the  moment 
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of  separation.  We  may  conceive,  too,  that 
there  exist  in  us  senses  acute  enough  to 
distinguish,  under  favorable  circumstances, 
all  the  i)eculiarities  of  these  particles  when 
they  are  brought  in  contact  with  us.  As  to 
that  contact,  it  is  net  so  very  unreasonable 
to  sup{K)se,  in  these  days  of  electric  won¬ 
ders,  that  the  fixed  affection  of  persons 


may  give  a  fixed  direction  to  such  emana¬ 
tions,  and  thus  originate  and  maintain, 
through  all  chances  and  changes,  those  deli¬ 
cate  drains  of  intercommunication  between 
friends  and  foes,  to  which,  rather  than  to 
supernatural  agency,  we  prefer  to  ascribe 
our  startling,  truthful  dreams  and  premoni¬ 
tions — Comhill  Magazine.  ^ 


KING  FRITZ. 

(found  among  the  papers  of  the  late  W.  M.  THACKERAY.) 

King  Fritz  at  his  palace  of  Berlin 
I  saw  at  a  royal  carouse. 

In  a  periwng  powdered'  and  curling 
He  sat  with  his  hat  on  his  brows. 

The  handsome  young  princes  were  present. 

Uncovered  they  stood  in  the  hall ; 

And  oh !  it  was  wholesome  and  pleasant 
To  see  how  he  treated  them  all ! 

Reclined  on  the  softest  of  cushions 
His  Majesty  sits  to  his  meats. 

The  princes,  like  loyal  young  Prussians, 

Have  never  a  back  to  their  seats. 

.  Off  salmon  and  venison  and  pheasants  s 

He  dines  like  a  monarch  august;  ^ 

His  sons,  if  they  eat  in  his  presence. 

Put  up  with  a  bone  or  a  crust. 

He  quaffs  his  bold  bumpers  of  Rhenish, 

It  can’t  be  too  good  or  too  dear ; 

The  princes  are  made  to  replenish 
Their  cups  with  the  smallest  of  beer. 

And  if  ever,  by  words  or  grimaces. 

Their  highnesses  dare  to  complain. 

The  King  flings  a  dish  in  their  faces. 

Or  batters  their  bones  with  his  cane. 

Tis  thus  that  the  chief  of  our  nation 
The  •  minds  of  his  children  improves  ; 

And  teaches  polite  education 

By  boxing  the  ears  that  he  loves. 

I  warrant  they  vex  him  but  seldom. 

And  so  if  we  dealt  with  our  sons. 

If  we  up  with  our  cudgels  and  felled  ’em. 

We’d  teach  ’em  good  manners  at  once. 

— Comhill  Magazine. 
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It  is  nearly  a  century  since  the  cele¬ 
brated  Dr.  Priestley,  on  exposing  iron  nails 
to  the  action  of  nitric  oxide,  discovered  a 
gas  whose  properties,  he  admits,  upset  his 
most  cherished  ideas,  being  of  such  a  na¬ 


ture  that  he  would  not  have  hesitated  be¬ 
forehand  to  pronounce  them  incompatible. 
What  puzzled  him  was,  that  whilst  the 
gas  was  almost  instantly  fatal  to  animals 
placed  in  it,  yet  it  supported  and  even  in- 
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tensified  the  flame  of  a  candle.  To  this 
anomalous  gas  he  gave  the  name  of  ‘  de- 
phlogisticated  nitrous  air ;  ’  which,  how¬ 
ever,  gave  place  to  that  of  ‘  nitrous  oxide,’ 
on  the  science  of  chemistry  soon  after 
being  emancipated  from  the  ‘  phlogiston  ’ 
theory.  But  it  is  not  with  the  name  of  its 
discoverer,  but  with  that  of  another  great 
chemist,  that  this  remarkable  gas  will  be 
for  ever  associated.  The  story  of  how  the 
latter  came  to  investigate  its  properties  is 
worth  recalling.  At  the  end  of  last  centu¬ 
ry  there  lived  at  Clifton  a  physician  named 
Dr.  Beddoes,  a  man  of  great  abilities,  and 
of  restless  mental  energy,  which,  however, 
was  not  seldonj  misdirected.  He  was  all 
his  life  a  man  of  hobbies,  and  one  of  them 
was,  that  disease  could  be  cured  by  the 
inhalation  of  ‘  factitious  airs,’  that  is,  arti¬ 
ficially  generated  gases.  Most  of  the  ele¬ 
mentary  and  compound  gases,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind,  had  been  only  recently  dis¬ 
covered.  Of  their  physical  and  chemical 
properties,  a  good  deal  was  already  known, 
but  their  physiological,  and  consequently 
their  therapeutical,  qualities  had  been  little 
investigated.  To  a  man  of  active  imagi¬ 
native  faculty  like  Beddoes,  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  the  application  of  these  aerial  fluids 
to  the  cure  of  disease  opened  up  a  bound¬ 
less  field  of  speculation.  He  gave  up  the 
chemical  lectureship  at  Oxford,  in  order  to 
devote  himself  to  a  course  of  research  into 
the  curative  virtues  of  various  gases.  For 
this  purpose,  he  took  a  house  in  Bristol ; 
but  when  his  landlord,  and  his  neighbors 
in  Hope  Square,  came  to  know  of  his  ob¬ 
ject,  they  were  not  a  little  troubled  in  spirit, 
and  for  a  time  it  seemed  very  doubtful 
whether  he  would  be  permitted  a  peaceful 
occupation  of  the  premises.  The  fear  was, 
that  the  house,  or,  possibly,  the  whole 
square,  might  some  fine  morning  be  pro¬ 
pelled  skywards  by  the  irresistible  force  of 
his  imprisoned  ‘  airs,’  or  that  the  sur¬ 
rounding  atmosphere  might  be  poisoned 
by  the  fumes  generated  in  their  produc¬ 
tion.  When  these  alarming  anticipations 
had  been  allayed,  the  sanguine  doctor  set 
hard  to  work,  and  in  a  few  years  managed 
so  thoroughly  to  imbue  others  with  his 
own  hopes  and  ideas,  that  in  1 798  the  Bri¬ 
tish  Medical  Pneumatic  Institution  was 
established  by  public  subscription.  Its 
founder  had  the  .sagacity  to  recognise  the 
great  merit  of  some  papers  on  laght  and 
Heat,  written  by  a  young  man  of  only 
nineteen  years  of  age,  living  in  one  of  the 
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remotest  parts  of  Cornwall.  To  him  Bed¬ 
does  at  once  offered  the  scientific  super¬ 
intendence  of  the  new  Institution,  which 
included  a  laboratory  for  experiment,  a 
hospital,  and  a  lecturing  theatre.  Hum¬ 
phry  Davy — for  he  it  was — eagerly  accept¬ 
ed  an  appointment  so  congenial  to  his 
tastes. 

The  young  chemist  forthwith  began  a 
series  of  experiments  on  the  physiological 
effects  of  different  gases,  in  tlie  course  of 
which  he,  more  than  once,  all  but  killed 
himself,  by  resolutely  inhaling  some  of  the 
most  deadly  aerial  fluids.  One  of  the 
very  first  of  the  gases  to  which  he  turned 
his  attention  was  Priestley’s  *  dephlogisti- 
cated  nitrous  air.’  Shortly  before,  an  Ame¬ 
rican  chemist,  named  Mitchell,  had  pro¬ 
pounded  a  theory  of  contagion  by  which 
this  gas  was  credited  with  a  capacity  of 
mischief-working  perfectly  appalling.  It 
was  stated  to  be  the  active  pnnciple  in  all 
contagion,  and  to  be  capable  of  producing 
the  most  terrible  effects  when  respired  in 
the  minutest  quantities,  or  even  when  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  skin.  To  investigate  the  qua¬ 
lities  of  so  pestilent  an  ‘  air’  re(]uired  some 
little  courage.  Davy  first  satisfied  himself 
by  cautious  attempts,  frequently  repeated, 
that  the  gas  could  be  breathed,  at  least  in 
small  quantities,  without  any  of  the  dire 
effects  ascribed  to  it.  It  should  here  be 
mentioned  that  in  Davy’s  experiments  the 
gas  was  inhaled  in  a  diluted  form,  as  his  ar¬ 
rangements  did  not  provide  for  a  complete 
exclusion  of  the  air  in  the  course  of  the  ex¬ 
periment.  Convinced  that  it  was  so  far  in-' 
nocuous,  he  at  last  determined  on  iniialing 
continuously  a  tolerably  large  quantity  of 
the  gas.  He  found  that  the  first  inspira¬ 
tions  caused  slight  giddiness ;  this  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  an  uncommon  sense  of  fulness 
in  the  head ;  then  shortly  after  came  a 
sensation  analogous  to  gentle  pressure  on 
all  the  muscles,  attended  by  a  highly  plea¬ 
surable  thrilling,  particularly  in  the  chest 
and  extremities.  ‘  The  objects  around 
me,’  he  says,  ‘  became  dazzling,  and  my 
hearing  more  acute,  and  at  last  an  irresis¬ 
tible  propensity  to  action  was  indulged  in. 
I  recollect  but  indistinctly  what  followed ; 

I  know  that  my  motions  were  various  and 
violent.’  These  effects  soon  ceased  on 
discontinuing  the  respiration. 

This  experiment  showed  Davy  that  he 
had  got  to  do  with  a  gas  of  very  extra¬ 
ordinary  physiological  properties,  and  it 
stimulated  him  to  further  investigation 
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He  soon  found  that  the  feeling  ol  exhila-  exists  but  thoughts  !  The  universe  is  corn- 
ration  was  diminished  when  too  large  a  posed  of  impressions,  ideas,  pleasures,  and 
quantity  was  respired ;  and  further,  that  the  pains!”’  Here,  then,  to  all  appearance, 
mental  effects  were  by  no  means  uniform,  was  the  discovery  of  a  panacea  for  human 
but  depended  to  a  considerable  degree  on  ills,  such  as  had  never  entered  into  the 
the  bodily  and  mental  condition  at  the  imagination  of  poet  to  conceive.  De 
time  of  the  experiment.  Sometimes  the  Quincey  says,  that  when  he  first  experi- 
feelings  produced  were  those  of  intense  -enced  the  pleasures  of  opium-eating,  he 
intoxication,  attended  by  but  little  pleasure;  felt  that  he  had  made  the  discovery  that 
while  at  other  times  the  respiration  of  the  happiness  was  a  thing  which  could  be  bot- 
gas  gave  rise  to  sublime  emotions,  con-  tied  in  a  small  phial  and  carried  in  the 
nected  with  highly  vivid  ideas.  He  waistcoat  pocket.  But  here  was  not  hap- 
noticed  that  the  delight  was  always  most  piness  merely,  but  ecstasy — not,  indeed,  m 
intense  when  he  inhaled  the  gas  after  ex-  quite  so  compact  and  portable  a  form,  but 
citement,  whether  from  moral  or  physical  easily  generated  in  any  quantity  by  the 
causes.  The  most  remarkable  experiment  simple  process  of  decomposing  nitrate  of 
which  he  made  was  one  intended  to  test  ammonia  by  heat !  In  establishing  his 
the  effects  of  the  long-continued  inhalation  Institution,  Dr.  Beddoes  had  in  view  only 
of  the  gas  in  a  form  more  diluted  than  to  cure  and  alleviate,  by  means  of  his 
ordinary.  For  this  purpose  he  shut  him-  ‘  airs,’  the  diseases  of  the  body.  Might  he 
self  up  in  an  air-tight  chamber  filled  with  the  not  now,  with  this 
diluted  gas.  We  have  not  space  to  quote  Sweet  oblivious  antidote 

the  nairative  of  his  impressions;  but  after  Cleanse  the  stuffed  bosom  of  that  perilous 
remaining  in  the  chamber  an  hour  and  a  stuff 
quarter,  the  desire  for  action  became  so  Which  weighs  upon  the  heart  ? 
painful  that  he  came  out,  and  immediately  Davy’s  discovery,  of  course,  soon  got 
thereafter  began  anew  to  respire  the  gas  wind,  and  the  British  Medical  Pneumatic 
from  a  silken  bag.  His  feelings  were  now  Institution  found  itself  famous.  It  was 
raised  to  a  state  which  he  evidently  finds  now  visited  by  many  literary  and  scientific 
it  difficult  to  portray  in  words :  *  A  thjill-  men,  curious  to  experience  the  effects  of 
ing  extending  from  the  chest  to  the  ex-  the  wonder-working  gas.  Southey,  Cole- 
tremities  was  almost  immediately  produc-  ridge,  Lovell  Edgeworth,  and  Dr.  Roget, 
ed.  I  felt  a  sense  of  tangible  extension  were  among  the  number  of  those  experi- 
highly  pleasurable  in  every  limb ;  my  visi-  mented  on.  Its  effects  were  found  to  vary 
ble  impressions  were  dazzling,  and  appa-  very  much  in  different  constitutions, 
rently  magnified.  By  degrees,  as  the  Some  were  obviously  much  more  suscepti- 
pleasurable  sensations  increased,  I  lost  all  ble  to  its  influence  than  others,  but  all  in 
connection  with  external  things;  trains  of  more  or  less  degree  bore  testimony  to  its 
vivid  visible  images  rapidly  passed  through  exhilarating  qualities,  and  its  power  to 
my  mind,  and  were  connected  with  words  produce  new  and  delightful  sensations, 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  percep-  But  the  question  still  remained  to  be 
tions  perfectly  novel.  I  existed  in  a  world  tested,  whether  an  agent  whose  effects  on 
of  newly  connected  and  newly  modified  the  constitution  were  so  singularly  mani- 
ideas.  I  theorised ;  I  imagined  I  made  fested,  possessed  any  useful  qualities  to 
discoveries.’  When  awakened  from  this  sanction  its  administration  in  cases  of  dis- 
semi-delirious  trance  by  the  bag  being  ease.  Did  this  entrancing  ‘  air  ’  resemble 
withdrawn  from  his  mouth,  he  says :  ‘  In-  in  its  influence  the  serviceable  Scotch 
dignation  and  pride  were  the  first  feelings  brownie,  or  only  one  of  those  fantastic 
produced  by  the  persons  about  me.  My  sprites  whose  pranks  are  of  little  or  no  earth- 
emotions  were  enthusiastic  and  sublime,  ly  use  to  any  one  ?  Experience  soon  ap- 
As  I  recovered  my  former  state  of  mind,  peared  to  show  that  ‘  laughing-gas,’  by 
I  felt  an  inclination  to  communicate  the  which  name  it  was  now  popularly  known 
discoveries  I  had  made  during  the  experi-  (though  it  may  be  remarked  its  action 
ment.  I  endeavored  to  recall  the  ideas ;  on  some  persons  is  to  cause  hysterical 
they  were  feeble  and  indistinct  One  col-  weeping),  was  of  little  use  except  as  a 
lection  of  terms,  however,  presented  itself ;  kind  of  physiological  curiosity.  Dr. 
and  with  the  most  intense  belief  and  pro-  Beddoes  tried  its  therapeutic  virtues  in 
phetic  manner,  I  exclaimed  :  “  Nothing  various  ailments,  but  with  little  effect,  ex- 
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cept,  indeed,  that  in  one  case  a  few  whifis 
of  it  nearly  liberated  a  patient  from  all 
her  mortal  ills.  One  or  two  psychologists, 
also,  curious  to  establish  its  precise 
effects  on  the  mental  faculties,  and  possi¬ 
bly  hopeful,  through  the  exaltation  of  the 
intellectual  powers  produced  by  it,  to  solve 
some  great  psychological  problem,  sub¬ 
jected  themselves  to  its  influence,  but,  as 
the  result  of  Davy’s  last-mentioned  experi¬ 
ment  might  have  indicated,  with  no  effect. 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  tells  us,  half- 
laughingly,  half-gravely,  that  on  one  occa¬ 
sion  he  inhaled  a  pretty  full  dose  of  ether 
— a  substance  whose  physiological  effects 
closely  resemble  in  many  points  those  of 
nitrous  oxide — with  the  determination  to 
put  on  record,  at  the  earliest  moment  of 
regaining  consciousness,  the  thought  he 
should  And  uppermost  in  his  mind.  He 
relates  that,  when  under  the  influence  of 
the  ether,  ‘  the  veil  of  eternity  was  lifted, 
the  one  great  truth  which  underlies  all 
human  experience,  and  is  the  key  to  all 
the  mysteries  that  philosophy  has  sought 
in  vain  to  solve,  flashed  upon  me  in  a  sud¬ 
den  revelation.  Henceforth,  all  was  clear; 
a  few  words  had  uplifted  my  intelligence 
to  the  level  of  the .  knowledge  of  the 
cherubim.  As  my  natural  condition  re¬ 
turned,  I  remembered  my  resolution,  and 
staggering  to  my  desk,  I  wrote,  in  ill-shap¬ 
ed  straggling  characters,  the  all-embracing 
truth  still  glimmering  in  my  consciousness. 
The  words  were  these  (children  will  smile, 
the  wise  will  ponder)  :  A  strong  smell  of 
turpentine  pm'ails  throughout^ 

After  the  time  of  Davy,  laughing-gas 
was  almost  thrown  aside  by  men  of  science, 
as  it  did  not  appear  capable  of  subserving 
any  useful  function.  It  now  fell  into 
somewhat  disreputable  company.  Elec¬ 
tro-biologists,  peripatetic  lecturing  mesmer¬ 
ists,  and  others  of  the  like  stamp,  pretended 
publicly  to  exhibit  its  physiological  proper¬ 
ties.  But  it  eventually  showed  itself  possess¬ 
ed  of  qualities  which  fitted  it  for  better 
society.  Davy  himself,  with  the  pre¬ 
science  of  genius,  suggested  an  applica¬ 
tion  of  it  which  may  be  said  to  be  the  first 
practical  hint  towards  the  use  of  our 
modern  anajsthetics.  ‘As  nitrous  oxide,’ 
he  says,  ‘  seems  capable  of  destroying 
physical  pain,  it  may  probably  be  used 
with  advantage  during  surgical  operations.’ 
It  was  more  than  sixty  years  after  this 
suggestion  had  been  made,  before  the  gas 
began  to  be  used  as  an  anaesthetic.  It 


was  in  America  that  nitrous  oxide  (as  well 
as  chloroform)  was  first  employed  to  pro¬ 
duce  insensibility ;  and  from  that  country 
it  was  introduced  into  England  as  a  tried 
and  useful  anaesthetic,  in  1868.  When 
used  for  this  purpose,  the  gas  is  inhaled, 
not  in  the  diluted  form  in  which  Davy 
used  it,  but  entirely  free  from  all  admixture 
of  atmospheric  air.  It  is  now  the  anaes¬ 
thetic  commonly  used  by  dentists.  For 
the  purpose  of  the  operating  surgeon,  it  is 
not  well  adapted,  as  the  period  of  insensi¬ 
bility  from  one  administration  lasts  only 
about  a  minute,  or  a  minute  and  a  half  at 
furthest.  But,  for  the  purpose  of  the  den¬ 
tist,  this  period  is  usually  sufficient ;  and 
one  of  the  commonest  of  dental  opera¬ 
tions  may  now  be  submitted  to  with  per¬ 
fect  freedom  from  pain.  The  rapidity  with 
which  insensibility  is  produced,  the  absence 
of  any  unpleasant  odor  or  troublesome  after¬ 
effects,  and  its  comparative  safety,  all  emi¬ 
nently  fit  it  for  the  purpose  to  which  it  is 
now  commonly  applied.  The  chief  dis¬ 
advantage  in  its  employment,  up  to  this 
time,  has  been  the  costliness  of  the  appa¬ 
ratus  for  making  and  administering  it :  but 
this  is  now  in  some  measure  obviated,  as 
the  gas  may  be  procured  in  small  compass 
in  a  liquid  form,  and  liberated  for  use  as 
required. 

The  most  recent  experimental  applica¬ 
tion  of  nitrous  oxide  in  this  country 
involves  a  return  to  the  idea  of  the  old 
Bristol  physician.  Dr.  Beddoes,  we  have 
seen,  applied  it  to  diseased  bodies ;  but, 
obvious  as  the  idea  appears,  it  does  not 
seem  to  have  occurred  to  him  that  its  pe¬ 
culiar  action  rather  indicated  its  applica¬ 
bility  to  mental  maladies.  An  agent 
capable  of  stimulating  the  mental  powers, 
and  producing  exalted  emotions,  would, 
of  all  others,  appear  suited  to  that  class  of 
the  mentally  alienated  who  remain  contin¬ 
ually  plunged  in  the  depths  of  melancholy. 
The  gas  in  its  dilute  form  has  lately  been 
tried  in  this  class  of  mental  diseases ;  but 
the  published  accounts  do  not  permit  us 
to  say  that  the  results  are  very  encourag¬ 
ing.  For  the  time,  it  is  true,  it  wonderful¬ 
ly  stimulates  the  dormant  mental  powers, 
and  enables  the  sufferer  to  recall  with 
vividness  the  events  of  the  past.  Even  in 
cases  in  which  the  power  of  coherent 
speech  appeared  to  have  been  lost  for 
ever,  the  inhalation  of  the  gas  has  enabled 
the  patients  to  relate,  in  a  collected  man¬ 
ner,  long  passages  of  their  past  lives.  For 
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the  moment,  it  often  gives  a  new  direction 
to  the  thoughts,  changing  in  a  marked 
mannei*  the  current  o  fthe  ideas.  But  the 
effects  are  only  transient ;  and  it  is  possible 
that  were  we  acquainted  with  the  mode  of 
action  of  the  gas,  this  tentative  application 


of  it  might  turn  out  to  be  a  mistake.  But 
in  regard  to  this  question  of  its  physiologi¬ 
cal  action — what  changes  it  undergoes 
and  effects  within  the  body — tliere  is 
hardly  anything  yet  known. — Chambers's 
journal. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

The  New  Acquaintance  Described. 

Idiosyncrasy  and  vicissitude  had  com¬ 
bined  to  stamp  Sergeant  Troy  as  an  excep¬ 
tional  being. 

He  was  a  man  to  whom  memories  were 
an  encumbrance,  and  anticipations  a  su¬ 
perfluity.  Simply  feeling,  considering,  and 
caring  for  what  was  before  his  eyes,  he 
was  vulnerable  only  in  the  present.  His 
outlook  upon  time  was  as  a  transient  flash 
of  the  eye  now  and  then :  that  projection 
of  consciousness  into  days  gone  by  and  to 
come,  which  makes  the  past  a  synonym  for 
the  pathetic  and  the  future  a  word  for  cir¬ 
cumspection,  was  foreign  to  Troy.  With 
him  the  past  was  yesterday;  the  future, 
to-morrow ;  never,  the  day  after. 

On  this  account  he  might,  in  certain 
lights,  have  been  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  fortunate  of  his  order.  For  it  may 
be  argued  with  great  plausibility  that  remi¬ 
niscence  is  less  an  endowment  than  a  dis¬ 
ease,  and  that  expectation  in  its  only  com¬ 
fortable  form — that  of  absolute  faith — is 
practically  an  impossibility;  whilst  in  the 
form  of  hope  and  the  secondary  com¬ 
pounds,  patience,  impatience,  resolve,  cu¬ 
riosity,  it  is  a  constant  fluctuation  between 
pleasure  and  pain. 

Sergeant  Troy,  being  entirely  innocent 
of  the  practice  of  expiectation,  was  never 
disappointed.  To  set  against  this  negative 
gain  there  may  have  been  some  positive 
losses  from  a  certain  narrowing  of  the 
higher  tastes  and  sensations  which  it  en¬ 
tailed.  But  limitation  of  the  capacity 
is  never  recognised  as  a  loss  by  the 
loser  therefrom  :  in  this  attribute  moral  or 
aesthetic  poverty  contrasts  plausibly  with 
material,  since  those  who  suffer  do  not  see 
it,  whilst  those  who  see  it  do  not  suffer. 
It  is  not  a  denial  of  anything  to  have 
been  always  w’ithout  it,  and  what  Troy  had 
never  enjoyed  he  did  not  miss;  but,  being 
fully  conscious  that  what  sober  people 


missed  he  enjoyed,  his  capacity,  though 
really  less,  seemed  greater  than  theirs. 

He  was  perfectly  truthful  towards  men, 
but  to  women  lied  like  a  Cretan — a  system 
of  ethics,  above  all  others,  calculated  to 
win  popularity  at  the  first  flush  of  admis¬ 
sion  into  lively  society ;  and  the  possibility 
of  the  favor  gained  being  but  transient  had 
reference  only  to  the  future. 

He  never  passed  the  line  which  divides 
the  spruce  vices  from  the  ugly ;  and 
hence,  though  his  morals  had  never  been 
applauded,  disapproval  of  them  had  fre¬ 
quently  been  tempered  with  a  smile.  This 
treatment  had  led  to  his  becoming  a  sort 
of  forestaller  of  other  men’s  experience  of 
the  glorious  class,  to  his  own  aggrandise¬ 
ment  as  a  Corinthian,  rather  than  to  the 
moral  profit  of  his  hearers. 

His  reason  and  his  propensities  had  sel¬ 
dom  any  reciprocating  influence,  having 
separated  by  mutual  consent  long  ago  : 
thence  it  sometimes  happened  that,  while 
his  intentions  were  as  honorable  as  could 
be  wished,  any  particular  deed  formed  a 
dark  background  which  threw  them  into 
fine  relief.  The  Sergeant’s  vicious  phases 
being  the  oflfepring  of  impulse,  and  his 
virtuous  phases  of  cool  meditation,  the 
latter  had  a  modest  tendency  to  be  often- 
er  heard  of  than  seen. 

Troy  was  full  of  activity,  but  his  activi¬ 
ties  were  less  of  a  locomotive  than  a  vege¬ 
tative  nature ;  and,  never  being  based  upon 
any  original  choice  of  foundation  or  direc¬ 
tion,  they  were  exercised  on  whatever  ob¬ 
ject  chance  might  place  in  their  way. 
Hence,  whilst  he  sometimes  reached  the 
brilliant  in  speech,  because  that  was  spon¬ 
taneous,  he  fell  below  the  commonplace  in 
action,  from  inability  to  guide  incipient 
effort.  He  had  a  quick  comprehension 
and  considerable  force  of  character ;  but, 
being  without  the  power  to  combine  them, 
the  comprehension  became  engaged  with 
trivialities  whilst  waiting  for  the  will  to  di¬ 
rect  it,  and  the  force  wasted  itself  in  use- 
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less  grooves  through  unheeding  the  com¬ 
prehension. 

He  was  a  fairly  well-educated  man  for 
one  of  middle  class — exceptionally  well 
educated  for  a  common  soldier.  He 
spoke  fluently  and  unceasingly.  He  could 
in  this  way  be  one  thing  and  seem  another : 
for  instance,  he  could  speak  of  love  and 
think  of  dinner;  call  on  the  husband  to 
look  at  the  wife ;  be  eager  to  pay  and  in¬ 
tend  to  owe. 

The  wondrous  power  of  flattery  in  pas- 
sados  at  woman  is  a  perception  so  universal 
as  to  be  remarked  upon  by  many  people 
almost  as  automatically  as  they  repeat  a 
proverb,  or  say  that  they  are  Christians 
and  the  like,  without  thinking  much  of  the 
enormous  corollaries  which  spring  from  the 
proposition.  Still  less  is  it  acted  upon  for 
the  good  of  the  complemental  being  allu¬ 
ded  to.  With  the  majority  such  an  opin¬ 
ion  is  shelved  with  all  those  trite  aphorisms 
which  require  some  catastrophe  to  bring 
their  tremendous  meanings  thoroughly 
home.  When  expressed  with  some 
amount  of  reflectiveness  it  seems  co-ordi¬ 
nate  with  a  belief  that  this  flattery  must  be 
reasonable  to  be  effective.  It  is  to  the 
credit  of  men  that  few  attempt  to  settle 
the  question  by  experiment,  and  it  is  for 
their  happiness,  perhaps,  that  accident  has 
never  settled  it  for  them.  Nevertheless, 
that  the  power  of  a  male  dissembler,  who 
by  the  simple  process  of  deluging  her 
with  untenable  fictions  charms  the  female 
wisely,  becomes  limitless  and  absolute  to 
the  extremity  of  perdition,  is  a  truth 
taught  to  many  by  unsought  and  wringing 
occurrences.  And  some — frequently  those 
who  are  definable  as  middle-aged  youths, 
though  not  always — profess  to  have  at¬ 
tained  the  same  knowledge  by  other  and 
converse  experiences,  and  jauntily  continue 
their  indulgence  in  such  experiences  with 
terrible  effect.  Sergeant  Troy  was  one. 
He  had  been  known  to  observe  casually 
that  in  dealing  with  womankind  the  only 
alternative  to  flattery  was  cursing  and 
swearing.  There  was  no  third  method. 
“  Treat  them  fairly,  and  you  are  a  lost 
man,”  he  would  say. 

This  person’s  public  appearance  in 
Weatherbury  promptly  followed  his  arrival 
there.  .\  week  or  two  after  the  shearing, 
Bathsheba,  feeling  a  nameless  relief  of  spi¬ 
rits  on  account  of  Boldwood’s  absence,  ap¬ 
proached  her  hayfields  and  looked  over 
the  hetlge  towards  the  haymakers.  They 
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consisted  in  about  equal  proportions  of 
gnarled  and  flexuous  forms,  the  former  be¬ 
ing  the  men,  the  latter  the  women,  who 
wore  tilt  bonnets  covered  with  nankeen, 
which  hung  in  a  curtain  upon  their  shoul¬ 
ders.  Coggan  and  Mark  Clark  were 
mowing  in  a  less  forward  meadow,  Clark 
humming  a  tune  to  the  strokes  of  his 
scythe,  to  which  Jan  made  no  attempt  to 
keep  time  with  his.  In  the  first  mead 
they  were  already  loading  hay,  the  women 
raking  it  into  cocks  and  windrows,  and 
the  men  tossing  it  upon  the  wagon. 

From  behind  the  wagon  a  bright  scar¬ 
let  spot  emerged,  and  went  on  loading  un¬ 
concernedly  with  the  rest.  It  was  the 
gallant  Sergeant,  who  had  come  haymak¬ 
ing  for  pleasure  ;  and  nobody  could  deny 
that  he  was  doing  the  mistress  of  the  farm 
real  knight-service  by  this  voluntary  contri¬ 
bution  of  his  labor  at  a  busy  time. 

As  soon  as  she  had  entered  the  field 
Troy  saw  her,  and  sticking  his  pitchfork 
into  the  ground  and  picking  up  his  walking 
cane,  he  came  forward.  Bathsheba  blush¬ 
ed  with  half-angry  embarrassment,  and 
adjusted  her  eyes  as  well  as  her  feet  to  the 
direct  line  of  her  path. 

CHAPTER  XXVI. 

Scene  on  the  Verge  of  the  Hay- 
mead. 

“Ah,  Miss  Everdene!”  said  the  Ser¬ 
geant,  lifting  his  diminutive  cap.  “  Little 
did  I  think  it  was  you  I  was"  speaking  to 
the  other  night.  And  yet,  if  I  had  reflect¬ 
ed,  the  ‘  Queen  of  the  Corn-market  ’  (truth 
is  truth  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night, 
and  I  heard  you  so  named  in  Casterbridge 
yesterday),  the  ‘Queen  of  the  Corn-mar¬ 
ket,’  I  say,  could  be  no  other  woman.  I 
step  across  now  to  beg  your  forgiveness 
a  thousand  times  for  having  been  led  by 
my  feelings  to  express  myself  too  strongly 
for  a  stranger.  'I'o  be  sure  I  am  no  stran¬ 
ger  to  the  place — I  am  Sergeant  Troy,  as 
I  told  you,  and  I  have  assisted  your  uncle 
in  these  fields  no  end  of  times  when  I  was 
a  lad.  I  have  been  doing  the  same  for 
you  to-day.” 

“  I  suppose  I  must  thank  you  for  that, 
Sergeant  Troy,”  said  the  “  Queen  of  the 
Corn-market,”  in  an  indifferently  grateful 
tone. 

The  Sergeant  looked  hurt  and  sad. 
“  Indeed  you  must  not,  Miss  Everdene,” 
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he  said.  “  Why  could  you  think  such  a 
thing  necessary  ?” 

“  I  am  glad  it  is  not” 

“  Why  ?  if  I  may  ask  without  offence.” 

“  Because  I  don’t  much  want  to  thank 
you  for  anything.” 

“  1  am  afraid  I  have  made  a  hole  with 
my  tongue  that  my  heart  will  never  mend. 
Oh  these  intolerable  times:  that  ill-luck 
should  follow  a  man  for  honestly  telling  a 
woman  she  is  beautiful!  Twas  the  most 
I  said — you  must  own  that ;  and  the 
least  I  could  say — that  I  own  myself.” 

“  There  is  some  talk  I  could  do  without 
more  easily  than  money.” 

“  Indeed.  That  remark  seems  somewhat 
digressive.” 

“It  means  that  I  would  rather  have 
your  room  than  your  company." 

“  And  I  would  rather  have  curses  from 
you  than  kisses  from  any  other  woman ; 
so  I’ll  stay  here.” 

Bathsheba  was  absolutely  speechless. 
And  yet  she  could  not  help  giving  an  in¬ 
terested  side  thought  to  the  Sergeant’s  in¬ 
genuity. 

“  Well,”  continued  Troy,  “  I  suppose 
there  is  a  praise  which  is  rudeness,  and  that 
may  be  mine.  At  the  same  time  there  is 
a  treatment  which  is  injustice,  and  that 
may  be  yours.  Because  a  plain  blunt  man, 
who  has  never  been  taught  concealment, 
speaks  out  his  mind  without  exactly  in¬ 
tending  it,  he’s  to  be  snapped  off  like  a 
son  of  a  sinner.” 

“  Indeed  there’s  no  such  case  between 
us,”  she  said,  turning  away.  “  I  don’t  al¬ 
low  strangers  to  be  bold  and  impudent — 
even  in  praise  of  me.” 

“  Ah — it  is  not  the  fact  but  the  method 
which  offends  you,”  he  said,  sorrowfully. 
“  But  I  have  the  sad  satisfaction  of  know¬ 
ing  that  ray  words,  whether  pleasing  or 
offensive,  are  unmistakably  true.  W’ould 
you  have  had  me  look  at  you,  and  tell  my 
acquaintance  that  you  are  quite  a  com¬ 
monplace  woman,  to  save  you  the  embar¬ 
rassment  of  being  stared  at  if  they  come 
near  you  ?  Not  I.  I  couldn’t  tell  any 
such  ridiculous  lie  about  a  beauty  to  encou¬ 
rage  a  single  w'oman  in  England  in  too 
excessive  a  modesty." 

“  It  is  all  pretence — what  you  are  say¬ 
ing!”  exclaimed  Bathsheba,  laughing  in 
spite  of  herself  at  the  Sergeant’s  palpable 
method.  “  You  have  a  rare  invention. 
Sergeant  Troy.  Why  couldn’t  you  have 
passed  by  me  that  night,  and  said  noth- 
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ing? — that  was  all  I  meant  to  reproach 
you  for.” 

“  Because  I  wasn’t  going  to,”  he  said, 
smiling.  “  Half  the  pleasure  of  a  feeling 
lies  in  being  able  to  express  it  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment,  and  I  let  out  mine.  It 
would  have  been  just  the  same  if  you  had 
been  the  reverse  person — ugly  and  old — I 
should  have  exclaimed  about  it  in  the 
same  way.” 

“  How  long  is  it  since  you  have  been 
so  afflicted  with  strong  feeling  then  ?” 

“  Oh,  ever  since  I  was  big  enough  to 
know  loveliness  from  deformity.” 

“  ’Tis  to  be  hoped  your  sense  of  the  dif¬ 
ference  you  speak  of  doesn’t  stop  at  faces, 
but  extends  to  morals  as  well.” 

“  I  won’t  speak  of  morals  or  religion — 
my  own  or  anybody  else’s.  Though  per¬ 
haps  I  should  have  been  a  very  good 
Christian  if  you  pretty  women  hadn’t 
made  me  an  idolater.” 

Bathsheba  moved  on  to  hide  the  irre¬ 
pressible  dimplings  of  merriment.  Troy 
followed  entreatingly. 

“  But — Miss  Everdene — you  do  forgive 
me  ?  ” 

“  Hardly.” 

“  Why  ?” 

“  You  say  such  things.” 

“I  said  you  were  beautiful,  and  I’ll  say 
so  still,  for,  by  — ,  so  you  are!  The 
most  beautiful  ever  I  saw,  or  may  I  fall 
dead  this  instant!  Why,  upon  my - ” 

“  Don’t— don’t !  I  won’t  listen  to  you 
— you  are  so  profane!”  she  said,  in  a 
restless  state  between  distress  at  hearing 
him  and  a  penchant  to  hear  more. 

“  I  again  say  you  are  a  most  fascinating 
woman.  There’s  nothing  remarkable  in 
my  saying  so,  is  there  ?  I’m  sure  the  fact 
is  evident  enough.  Miss  Everdene,  my 
opinion  may  be  too  forcibly  let  out  to 
please  you,  and,  for  the  matter  of  that, 
too  insignificant  to  convince  you,  but 
surely  it  is  honest,  and  why  can’t  it  be  ex¬ 
cused  ?” 

“  Because  it — it  isn’t  a  correct  one,” 
she  femininely  murmured. 

“  Oh  fie — fie !  Am  I  any  worse  for 
breaking  the  third  of  that  Terrible  Ten 
than  you  for  breaking  the  ninth  ?” 

“  VVell,  it  doesn’t  seem  quite  true  to  me 
that  I  am  fascinating,”  she  replied  evasive- 

“  Not  so  to  you:  then  I  say  with  ail  re¬ 
spect  that,  if  so,  it  is  owing  to  your  mod¬ 
esty,  Miss  Everdene.  But  surely  you 
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must  have  been  told  by  everybody  of 
what  everybody  notices  ?  and  you  should 
take  their  words  for  it.” 

“  They  don’t  say  so,  exactly.” 

“  Oh  yes,  they  must !” 

“Well,  I  mean  to  my  face,  as  you  do,” 
she  went  on,  allowing  herself  to  be  further 
lured  into  a  conversation  that  intention 
had  rigorously  forbidden. 

“  But  you  know  they  think  so  ?” 

“  No — that  is — I  certainly  have  heard 
Liddy  say  they  do,  but  .  .  .”  She 
paused. 

Capitulation — that  was  the  purport  of 
the  simple  reply,  guarded  as  it  was — capi¬ 
tulation,  unknown  to  herself.  Never  did 
a  fragile  tailless  sentence  convey  a  more 
perfect  meaning.  The  careless  Sergeant 
smiled  within  himself,  and  probably  the 
devil  smiled  too  from  a  loop-hole  in  To- 
phet,  for  the  moment  was  the  turning-point 
of  a  career.  Her  tone  and  mien  signified 
beyond  mistake  that  the  seed  which  was 
to  lift  the  foundation  had  taken  root  in  the 
chink :  the  remainder  was  a  mere  question 
of  time  and  natural  seriate  changes. 

“  There  the  truth  comes  out !”  said  the 
soldier,  in  reply.  “  Never  tell  me  that  a 
young  lady  can  live  in  a  buzz  of  admira¬ 
tion  without  knowing  something  about  it. 
Ah,  well.  Miss  Everdene,  you  are — pardon 
my  blunt  way — you  are  rather  an  injury 
to  our  race  than  otherwise.” 

“  How — indeed  ?”  she  said,  opening 
her  eyes. 

“  Oh,  it  is  true  enough.  I  may  as  well 
be  hung  for  a  sheep  as  a  lamb  (an  old 
country  saying,  not  of  much  account,  but 
it  will  do  for  a  rough  soldier),  and  so  I 
will  speak  my  mind,  regardless  of  your 
pleasure,  and  without  hoping  or  intending 
to  get  your  pardon.  Why,  Miss  Ever¬ 
dene,  it  is  in  this  manner  that  your  good 
looks  may  do  more  harm  than  good  in  the 
world.”  [The  Sergeant  looked  down  the 
mead  in  pained  abstraction.]  “  Probably 
some  one  man  on  an  average  falls  in  love 
with  each  ordinary  woman.  She  can 
marry  him ;  he  is  content  and  leads 
a  useful  life.  Such  women  as  you 
a  hundred  men  always  covet  —  your 
eyes  will  bewitch  scores  on  scores  into  an 
unavailing  fancy  for  you — you  can  only 
marry  one  of  that  many.  Out  of  these 
say  twenty  will  endeavor  to  drown  the  bit¬ 
terness  of  despised  love  in  drink:  twenty 
more  will  mope- away  their  lives  without  a 
wish  or  attempt  to  make  a  mark  in  the 
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world,  because  they  have  no  ambition 
apart  from  their  attachment  to  you :  twen¬ 
ty  more — the  susceptible  person  myself 
possibly  among  them — will  be  always 
draggling  after  you,  getting  where  they 
may  just  see  you,  doing  desperate  things. 
Men  are  such  constant  fools!  The  rest 
may  try  to  get  over  their  passions  with 
more  or  less  success.  But  all  these  men 
will  be  saddened.  And  not  only  those 
ninety-nine  men,  but  the  ninety-nine  wom¬ 
en  they  might  have  married  are  saddened 
with  them.  There’s  my  tale.  That’s 
why  I  say  that  a  woman  so  charming  as 
yourself.  Miss  Everdene,  is  hardly  a  bless¬ 
ing  to  her  race.” 

The  handsome  Sergeant’s  features  were 
during  this  speech  as  rigid  and  stern  as 
John  Knox’s  in  addressing  his  gay  young 
queen. 

.Seeing  she  made  no  reply,  he  said,  “  Do 
you  read  French  ?” 

“  No :  I  began,  but  when  I  got  to  the 
verbs,  father  died,”  she  said,  simply. 

“I  do — when  I  have  an  opportunity, 
which  latterly  has  not  been  often  (my 
mother  was  a  Parisian) — and  there’s  a 
proverb  they  havp,  Qui  aime  bien,  chatie 
bien — he  chastens  who  loves  well.  Do 
you  understand  me  ?” 

“  Ah !  ”  she  replied,  and  there  was  even 
a  little  tremulousness  in  the  usually  cool 
girl’s  voice ;  “  if  you  can  only  fight  half  as 
winningly  as  you  talk,  you  are  able  to 
make  a  pleasure  of  a  bayonet  wound!” 
And  then  poor  Bathsheba  instantly  per¬ 
ceived  her  slip  in  making  this  admission : 
in  hastily  trying  to  retrieve  it,  she  went 
from  bad  to  worse.  “  Don’t,  however, 
suppose  that  I  derive  any  pleasure  from 
what  you  tell  me.” 

“  I  know  you  do  not — I  know  it  per¬ 
fectly,”  said  Troy,  with  much  hearty  con¬ 
viction  on  the  exterior  of  his  face :  and  al¬ 
tering  the  expression  to  moodiness ;  “  when 
a  dozen  men  are  ready  to  speak  tenderly 
to  you,  and  give  the  admiration  you  de¬ 
serve  without  adding  the  warning  you 
need,  it  stands  to  reason  that  my  poor 
rough-and-ready  mixture  of  praise  and 
blame  cannot  convey  much  pleasure.  Fool 
as  I  may  be,  I  am  not  so  conceited  as 
to  suppose  that.” 

“  I  think  you — are  conceited,  neverthe¬ 
less,”,  said  Bathsheba,  hesitatingly,  and 
looking  askance  at  a  reed  she  was  fitfully 
pulling  with  one  hand,  having  lately 
grown  feverish  under  the  soldier's  system 
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of  procedure — not  because  the  nature  of 
his  cajolery  was  entirely  unperceived,  but 
because  its  vigor  was  overwhelming. 

“  I  would  not  own  it  to  anybody  else — 
nor  do  I  exactly  to  you.  Still,  there 
might  have  been  some  self-conceit  fn  my 
foolish  supposition  the  other  night  I 
knew  that  what  I  said  in  admiration  might 
be  an  opinion  too  often  forced  upon  you 
to  give  any  pleasure,  but  I  certainly  did 
think  that  the  kindness  of  your  nature 
might  prevent  you  judging  an  uncontrolled 
tongue  harshly — which  you  have  done — 
and  thinking  badly  of  me,  and  wounding 
me  this  morning,  when  I  am  working 
hard  to  save  your  hay.” 

“Well,  you  need  not  think  more  of 
that:  perhaps  you  did  not  mean  to  be 
rude  to  me  by  speaking  out  your  mind : 
indeed,  I  believe  you  did  not,”  said  the 
shrewd  woman,  in  painfully  innocent  earn¬ 
est.  “And  I  thank  you  for  giving  help 
here.  But — but  mind  you  don’t  speak  to 
me  again  in  that  way,  or  in  any  other,  un¬ 
less  1  speak  to  you.” 

“  Oh,  Miss  Bathsheba !  That  is  too 
hard !” 

“  No,  it  isn’t.  Why  is  it !” 

“You  will  never  speak  to  me;  for  I 
shall  not  be  here  lon^.  I  am  soon  going 
back  again  to  the  miserable  monotony  of 
•drill — and  perhaps  our  regiment  will  be 
•ordered  out  soon.  And  yet  you  take  away 
■the  one  little  ewe-lamb  of  pleasure  that  I 
•have  in  this  dull  life  of  mine.  Well, 
perhaps  generosity  is  not  a  woman’s  most 
marked  characteristic.” 

“  When  are  you  going  from  here  ?”  she 
asked,  with  some  interest. 

“  In  a  month.” 

“  But  how  can  it  give  you  pleasure  to 
speak  to  me  ?” 

“  Can  you  ask.  Miss  Everdene — know¬ 
ing  as  you  do— what  my  offence  is  based 

•  on  ?” 

“  If  you  do  care  so  much  for  a  silly  tri¬ 
fle  of  that  kind,  then,  I  don’t  mmd  doing 
it,”  she  uncertainly  and  doubtingly  answer¬ 
ed.  “But  you  can’t  really  care  for  a 
word  from  me  ?  you  only  say  so — I  think 
'you  only  say  so.” 

“That’s  unjust — but  I  won’t  repeat  the 
remark.  1  am  too  gratified  to  get  such  a 
mark  of  your  friendship  at  any  price  to 

•  cavil  at  the  tone.  I  do.  Miss  Everdene, 

•  care  for  it.  You  may  think  a  roan  foolish 
to  want  a  mere  word — ^just  a  good  mom- 

iing.  Perhaps  he  is — I  don’t  know.  But 


you  have  never  been  a  man  looking  upon 
a  woman,  and  that  woman  yourself.”  - 

“  Well.” 

“  Then  you  know  nothing  of  what  such 
an  experience  is  like — and  Heaven  forbid 
that  you  ever  should.” 

“  Nonsense,  flatterer  !  What  is  it  like  ? 
I  am  interested  in  knowing.” 

“  Put  shortly,  it  is  not  being  able  to 
think,  hear,  or  look  in  any  direction  except 
one  without  wretchedness,  nor  there  with¬ 
out  torture.” 

“Ah,  Sergeant,  it  won’t  do — you  are 
pretending,”  she  said,  shaking  her  head 
dubiously.  “  Your  words  are  too  dashing 
to  be  true.” 

“  I  am  not,  upon  the  honor  of  a  sol¬ 
dier.” 

“  But  why  is  it  so  ? — Of  course,  I  ask 
for  mere  pastime.” 

“  Because  you  are  so  distracting — and  I 
am  so  distracted.” 

“  You  look  like  it.” 

“  I  am  indeed.” 

“  Why  you  only  saw  me  the  other  night, 
you  stupid  man.” 

“That  makes  no  difference.  The  light¬ 
ning  works  instantaneously.  I  loved  you 
then,  at  once — as  I  do  now.” 

Bathsheba  surveyed  him  curiously,  from 
the  feet  upward,  as  high  as  she  liked  to 
venture  her  glance,  which  was  not  quite 
so  high  as  his  eyes. 

“You  cannot  and  you  don’t,”  she  said 
demurely.  “There  is  no  such  sudden 
feeling  in  people.  I  won’t  listen  to  you 
any  longer.  Dear  me,  I  wish  1  knew 
what  o’dock  it  is — I  am  going — I  have 
wasted  too  much  time  here  already.” 

The  Sergeant  looked  at  his  watch  and 
told  her.  “What,  haven’t  you  a  watch. 
Miss  ?”  he  inquired. 

“I  have  not  just  at  present — I  am 
about  to  get  a  new  one.”  • 

“  No.  You  shall  be  given  one.  Yes — 
you  shall.  A  gift.  Miss  Everdene — a 
gift.” 

And  before  she  knew  what  the  young 
man  was  intending,  a  heavy  gold  watch 
was  in  her  hand. 

“  It  is  an  unusually  good  one  for  a  man 
like  me  to  possess,”  he  quietly  said.  “  That 
watch  has  a  history.  Press  the  spring  and 
open  the  back.” 

She  did  so. 

“  What  do  you  see  ?” 

“  A  crest  and  a  motto.” 

“  A  coronet  with  five  points,  and  be- 
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neath,  Cedit  amor  rebus — ‘  Love  yields  to 
circumstance.’  It’s  the  motto  of  the  Earls 
of  Severn.  That  watch  belonged  to  the 
last  lord,  and  was  given  to  my  mother’s 
husband,  a  medical  man,  for  his  use  till  I 
came  of  age,  when  it  was  to  be  given  to 
me.  It  was  all  the  fortune  that  ever  I  in¬ 
herited.  That  watch  has  regulated  impe¬ 
rial  interests  in  its  time — the  stately  cere¬ 
monial,  the  courtly  assignation,  pompous 
travels,  and  lordly  sleeps.  Now  it  is 
yours.” 

“But,  Sergeant  Troy,  I  cannot  take 
this — I  cannot !”  she  exclaimed,  with 
round-eyed  wonder.  “  A  gold  watch ! 
What  are  you  doing  ?  Don’t  be  such 
a  dissembler !” 

The  Sergeant  retreated  to  avoid  receiv¬ 
ing  back  his  gift,  which  she  held  out  per¬ 
sistently  towards  him.  Bathsheba  fol¬ 
lowed  as  he  retired. 

“  Keep  it — do.  Miss  Everdene — keep 
it !”  said  the  erratic  child  of  impulse.  “  The 
fact  of  your  possessing  it  makes  it  worth 
ten  times  as  much  to  me.  A  more  ple¬ 
beian  one  will  answer  my  purpose  just  as 
well,  and  the  pleasure  of  knowing  whose 
heart  my  old  one  beats  against — well,  I 
won’t  speak  of  that.  It  is  in  far  worthier 
hands  than  ever  it  has  been  in  before.” 

“  But  indeed  I  can’t  have  it !”  she  said, 
in  a  perfect  simmer  of  distress.  “  Oh, 
how  can  you  do  such  a  thing ;  that  is,  if 
you  really  mean  it !  Give  me  your  dead 
father’s  watch,  and  such  a  valuable  one  ! 
You  should  not  be  so  reckless,  indeed. 
Sergeant  Troy.” 

“  I  loved  my  father :  good ;  but  better, 
I  love  you  more.  That’s  how  I  can  do 
it,”  said  the  Sergeant,  with  an  intonation 
of  such  exquisite  fidelity  to  nature  that  it 
was  evidently  not  all  acted  now.  Her 
beauty,  which,  whilst  it  had  been  quies¬ 
cent,  he  had  praised  in  jest,  had  in  its 
animated  phases  moved  him  to  earnest ; 
and  though  his  seriousness  was  less  than 
she  imagined,  it  was  probably  more  than 
he  imagined  himself. 

Bathsheba  was  brimming  with  agitated 
bewilderment,  and  she  said,  in  half-suspi¬ 
cious  accents  of  feeling,  “  Can  it  be !  Oh, 
how  can  it  be,  that  you  care  for  me,  and 
so  suddenly  I  You  have  seen  so  little  of 
me:  I  may  not  be  really  so — so  nice- 
looking  as  I  seem  to  you.  Please,  do 
take  it ;  oh,  do !  I  cannot  and  will  not 
have  it  Believe  me,  your  generosity  is 


too  great.  I  have  never  done  you  a  sin¬ 
gle  kindness,  and  why  should  you  be  so 
kind  to  me  ?” 

A  factitious  reply  had  been  again  upon 
his  lips,  but  it  was  again  suspended,  and 
he  looked  at  her  with  an  arrested  eye. 
The  truth  was,  that  as  she  now  stood  ex¬ 
cited,  wild,  and  honest  as  the  day,  her 
alluring  beauty  bore  out  so  fully  the  epi¬ 
thets  he  had  bestowed  upon  it  that  he 
was  quite  startled  at  his  temerity  in  ad¬ 
vancing  them  as  false.  He  said  mechani¬ 
cally,  “  Ah,  why  ?”  and  continued  to  look 
at  her. 

“  And  my  workfolk  see  me  following 
you  about  the  held,  and  are  wondering. 
Oh,  this  is  dreadful !”  she  went  on,  uncon¬ 
scious  of  the  transmutation  she  was  effect- 
ing. 

“  I  did  not  quite  mean  you  to  accept  it 
at  first,  for  it  is  my  one  poor  patent  of 
nobility,”  he  broke  out,  bluntly ;  “  but, 
upon  my  soul,  I  wish  you  would  now. 
Without  any  shamming,  come!  Don’t 
deny  me  the  happiness  of  wearing  it  for 
my  sake  ?  But  you  are  too  lovely  even 
to  care  to  be  kind  as  others  are.” 

“  No,  no ;  don’t  say  so.  I  have  reasons 
for  reserve  which  I  cannot  explain.” 

“  Let  it  be,  then,  let  it  be,”  he  said, 
receiving  back  the  watch  at  last ;  “  I  must 
be  leaving  you  now.  And  will  you  speak 
to  me  for  these  few  weeks  of  my  stay  ?” 

“  Indeed  I  will.  Yet,  I  don’t  know  ii 
I  will  I  Oh,  why  did  you  come  and  dir 
turb  me  so !” 

“  Perhaps  in  setting  a  gin,  I  have  caught 
myself.  Such  things  have  happened. 
Well,  will  you  let  me  work  in  your  fields  ?” 
he  coaxed. 

“  Yes,  I  suppose  so ;  if  it  is  any  pleasure 
to  you.” 

“  Miss  Everdene,  I  thank  you.” 

“  No,  no.” 

“  Good-bye !” 

The  Sergeant  lifted  his  cap  from  the 
slope  of  his  head,  bowed,  replaced  it,  and 
returned  to  the  distant  group  of  hay¬ 
makers. 

Bathsheba  could  not  face  the  hay¬ 
makers  now.  Her  heart  erratically  flit¬ 
ting  hither  and  thither  from  perplexed  ex¬ 
citement,  hot,  and  almost  tearful,  she 
retreated  homewards,  murmuring,  “Oh, 
what  have  I  done !  what  does  it  mean  1 
I  wish  I  knew  how  much  of  it  was 
true!” 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

Hiving  the  Bees. 

The  Weatherbury  bees  were  late  in 
their  swarming  this  year.  It  was  in  the 
latter  part  of  June,  and  the  day  after  the 
interview  with  Troy  in  the  hayfield,  that 
Bathsheba  was  standing  in  her  garden, 
watching  a  swarm  in  the  air  and  guessing 
their  probable  settling-place.  Not  only 
were  they  late  this  year,  but  unruly.  Some¬ 
times  throughout  a  whole  season  all  the 
swarms  would  alight  on  the  lowest  attain¬ 
able  bough — such  as  part  of  a  currant- 
bush  or  espalier  apple-tree ;  next  year  they 
would,  with  just  the  same  unanimity,  make 
straight  off  to  the  uppermost  member  of 
some  tall,  gaunt  costard,  or  quarrington, 
and  there  defy  all  invaders  who  did  not 
come  armed  with  ladders  and  staves  to 
take  them. 

This  was  the  case  at  present.  Bath- 
sheba’s  eyes,  shaded  by  one  hand,  were 
following  the  ascending  multitude  against 
the  unexplored  stretch  of  blue  till  they 
ultimately  halted  by  one  of  the  unwieldy 
trees  spoken  of.  A  process  was  observa¬ 
ble  somewhat  analogous  to  that  of  alleged 
formations  of  the  universe,  time  and  times 
ago.  The  bustling  swarm  had  swept  the 
sky  in  a  scattered  and  uniform  haze,  which 
now  thickened  to  a  nebulous  centre  :  this 
glided  on  to  a  bough  and  grew  still  denser, 
till  it  formed  a  solid  black  spot  upon  the 
light. 

The  men  and  women  being  all  busily 
engaged  in  saving  the  hay — even  Liddy 
had  left  the  house  for  the  purpose  of  lend¬ 
ing  a  hand — Bathsheba  resolved  to  hive 
the  bees  herself,  if  possible.  She  had 
dressed  the  hive  with  herbs  and  honey, 
fetched  a  ladder,  brush  and  crook,  made 
herself  impregnable  with  an  armor  of 
leather  gloves,  straw  hat  and  large  gauze 
veil — once  green  but  now  faded  to  snuff 
color — and  ascended  a  dozen  rungs  of  the 
ladder.  At  once  she  heard,  not  ten  yards 
off,  a  voice  that  was  beginning  to  have  a 
strange  power  in  agitating  her. 

“Miss  Everdene,  let  me  assist  you ; 
you  should  not  attempt  such  a  feat  alone.” 

Troy  was  just  opening  the  garden  gate. 

Bathsheba  flung  down  the  brush,  crook 
and  empty  hive,  pulled  the  skirt  of  her 
dress  tightly  round  her  ankles  in  a  tre¬ 
mendous  flurry,  and  as  well  as  she  could 
slid  down  the  ladder.  By  the  time  she 


reached  the  bottom  Troy  was  there  also, 
and  he  stooped  to  pick  up  the  hive. 

“  How  fortunate  I  am  to  have  dropped 
in  at  this  moment !”  exclaimed  the  Ser¬ 
geant. 

She  found  her  voice  in  a  minute. 
“  What !  and  will  you  shake  them  in  for 
me?”  she  asked,  in  what,  for  a  defiant 
girl,  was  a  faltering  way ;  though,  for  a 
timid  girl,  it  would  have  seemed  a  brave 
way  enough. 

“  Will  I !”  said  Troy.  “  W’hy,  of  course 
I  will.  How  blooming  you  are  to-day  !” 
Troy  flung  down  his  cane  and  put  his 
foot  on  the  ladder  to  ascend. 

“  But  you  must  have  on  the  veil  and 
gloves,  or  you’ll  be  stung  fearfully  !” 

“  Ah,  yes.  I  must  put  on  the  veil  and 
gloves.  Will  you  kindly  show  me  how 
to  fix  them  properly  ?” 

“  And  you  must  have  the  broad-brim¬ 
med  hat,  too;  for  your  cap  has  no  brim 
to  keep  the  veil  off,  and  they’d  reach  your 
face.” 

“The  broad-brimmed  hat,  too,  by  all 
means.” 

So  a  whimsical  fate  ordered  that  her 
hat  should  be  taken  off — veil  and  all  at¬ 
tached — and  placed  upon  his  head,  Troy 
tossing  his  own  into  a  gooseberry  bush. 
Then  the  veil  had  to  be  tied  at  its  lower 
edge  round  his  collar  and  the  gloves  put 
on  him. 

He  looked  such  an  extraordinary  object 
in  this  guise  that,  flurried  as  she  was,  she 
could  not  avoid  laughing  outright.  It 
was  the  removal  of  yet  another  stake  from 
the  palisade  of  cold  manners  which  had 
kept  him  off. 

Bathsheba  looked  on  from  the  ground 
whilst  he  was  busy  sweeping  and  shaking 
the  bees  from  the  tree,  holding  up  the 
hive  with  the  other  hand  for  them  to  fall 
into.  She  made  use  of  an  unobserved  min¬ 
ute  vhilst  his  attention  was  absorbed  in 
the  operation  to  arrange  her  plumes  a 
little.  He  came  down  holding  the  hive 
at  arm’s  length,  behind  which  trailed  a 
cloud  of  bees. 

“  Upon  my  life,”  said  Troy,  through 
the  veil,  “  holding  up  this  hive  makes  one’s 
arm  ache  worse  than  a  week  of  sword- 
exercise.”  When  the  manoeuvre  was 
complete  he  approached  her.  “  Would 
you  be  good  enough  to  untie  me  and  let 
me  out  ?  I  am  nearly  stifled  inside  this 
silk  cage.” 

To  hide  her  embarrassment  during  the 
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unwonted  process  of  untying  the  string 
about  his  neck,  she  said  : 

“  I  have  never  seen  that  you  spoke  of.” 

“What?” 

“  The  sword-exercise.” 

“Ah!  would  you  like  to?”  said  Troy. 

Bathsheba  hesitated.  She  had  heard 
wondrous  reports  from  time  to  time  by  dwell¬ 
ers  in  Weatherbury,  who  had  by  change 
sojourned  awhile  in  Casterbridge,  near  the 
barracks,  of  this  strange  and  glorious  per¬ 
formance,  the  sword-exercise.  Men  and 
boys  who  had  peeped  through  chinks  or 
over  walls  into  the  barrack-yard  returned 
with  accounts  of  its  being  the  most  flash¬ 
ing  affair  conceivable  ;  accoutrements  and 
weapons  glistening  like  stars — here,  there, 
around — yet  all  by  rule  and  compass. 
So  she  said  mildly  what  she  felt  strongly. 

“  Yes ;  I  should  like  to  see  it  very  much.” 

“  And  so  you  shall ;  you  shall  see  me 
go  through  it.” 

“  No'!  How  ?” 

“  Let  me  consider.” 

“Not  with  a  walking-stick  —  I  don’t 
care  to  see  that.  It  must  be  a  real  sword.” 

“Yes,  I  know ;  and  I  have  no  sword 
here ;  but  I  think  I  could  get  one  by  the 
evening.  Now,  will  you  do  this  ?” 

Troy  bent  over  her  and  murmured  some 
suggestion  in  a  low  voice. 

“  Oh  no,  indeed !  ”  said  Bathsheba, 
blushing.  “  Thank  you  very  much,  but  I 
couldn’t  on  any  account” 

“Surely  you  might?  Nobody  would 
know.” 

She  shook  her  head,  but  with  a  w'eak- 
ened  negation.  “  If  I  were  to,”  she  said, 
“  I  must  bring  Liddy,  too.  Might  I  not  ?” 

Troy  looked  far  away.  “  I  don’t  see 
why  you  want  to  bring  her,”  he  said  coldly. 

An  unconscious  look  of  assent  in  Bath- 
sheba’s  eyes  betrayed  that  something  more 
than  his  coldness  had  made  her  also  feel 
that  Liddy  would  be  superfluous  in  the 
suggested  scene.  She  had  felt  it,  even 
whilst  making  the  proposal. 

“  Well,  I  won’t  bring  Liddy — and  I’ll 
come.  But  only  for  a  very  short  time,” 
she  added ;  “  a  very  short  time.” 

“  It  will  not  take  five  minutes,”  said 
Troy.  . 

CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

The  Hollow  amid  the  Ferns. 

The  hill  opposite  one  end  of  Bathshe- 
ba’s  dwelling  extended  into  an  uncultivated 
tract  of  land,  covered  at  this  season  with 


tall  thickets  of  brake  fern,  plump  and  dia¬ 
phanous  from  recent  rapid  growth,  and 
radiant  in  hues  of  clear  and  untainted 
green. 

At  eight  o’clock  this  midsummer  eve¬ 
ning,  whilst  the  bristling  ball  of  gold  in 
the  west  still  swept  the  tips  of  the  ferns 
with  its  long,  luxuriant  rays,  a  soft  brush- 
ing-by  of  garments  might  have  been  heard 
among  them,  and  Bathsheba  appeared  in 
their  midst,  their  soft,  feathery  arms  caress¬ 
ing  her  up  to  her  shoulders.  She  paused, 
turned,  went  back  over  the  hill  and  down 
again  to  her  own  door,  whence  she  cast  a 
farewell  glance  upon  the  spot  she  had  just 
left,  having  resolved  not  to  remain  near 
the  place  after  all. 

She  saw  a  dim  spot  of  artificial  red 
moving  round  the  shoulder  of  the  rise.  It 
disappeared  on  the  other  side. 

She  waited  one  minute  — two  minutes — 
thought  of  Troy’s  disappointment  at  her 
non-fulfilment  of  a  promised  engagement, 
tossed  on  her  hat  again,  ran  up  the  garden, 
clambered  over  the  bank  and  followed  the 
original  direction.  She  was  now  literally 
trembling  and  panting  at  this  her  temerity 
in  such  an  errant  undertaking ;  her  breath 
came  and  went  quickly,  and  her  eyes  shone 
with  an  infrequent  light.  Yet  go  she  must. 
She  reached  the  verge  of  a  pit  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  ferns.  Troy  sto<^  in  the  bot¬ 
tom,  looking  up  towards  her. 

“  I  heard  you  rustling  through  the  fern 
before  I  saw  you,”  he  said,  coming  up  and 
giving  her  his  han^  to  help  her  down  the 
slope. 

The  pit  was  a  hemispherical  concave, 
naturally  formed,  with  a  top  diameter  of 
about  thirty  feet,  and  shallow  enough  to 
allow  the  sunshine  to  reach  their  heads. 
Standing  in  the  centre,  the  sky  overhead 
was  met  by  a  circular  horizon  of  feiTih" 
this  grew  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  slope 
and  then  abruptly  ceased.  The  middle 
within  the  belt  of  verdure  was  floored 
with  a  thick  flossy  carpet  of  moss  and 
grass  intermingled,  so  yielding  that  the  foot 
was  half  buried  within  it. 

“  Now,”  said  Troy,  producing  the 
sword,  which,  as  he  raised  it  into  the  sun¬ 
light,  gleamed  a  sort  of  greeting,  like  a 
living  thing,  “  first,  we  have  four  right 
and  four  left  cuts;  four  right  and  four 
left  thrusts.  Infantry  cuts  and  guards  are 
more  interesting  ‘than  ours,  to  my  mind ; 
but  they  are  not  so  swashing.  They  have 
seven  cuts  and  three  thrusts.  So  much  as 
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a  preliminary.  Well,  next,  our  cut  one  is 
as  if  you  were  sowing  your  com — so." 
Bathsheba  saw  a  sort  of  rainbow,  upside 
down  in  the  air,  and  Troy’s  arm  was  still 
again.  “  Cut  two,  as  if  you  were  hedging 
— so.  Three,  as  if  you  were  reaping — so. 
Four,  as  if  you  were  threshing — in  that 
way.  Then  the  same  on  the  left.  The 
thrusts  are  these:  one,  two,  three,  four, 
right;  one,  two,  three,  four,  left."  He 
repeated  them.  “  Have  ’em  again  ?’’  he 
said.  “  One,  two - ” 

She  hurriedly  interrupted :  “  I’d  rather 
not ;  though  I  don’t  mind  your  twos  and 
fours ;  but  your  ones  and  threes  are  terri¬ 
ble!" 

“Very  well.  I’ll  let  you  off  the  ones 
and  threes.  Next,  cuts,  points  and  guards 
altogether.”  Troy  duly  exhibited  them. 
“  Then  there’s  pursuing  practice,  in  this 
way.”  He  gave  the  movements  as  before. 
“  There,  those  are  the  stereotyped  forms. 
The  infantry  have  two  most  diabolical  up¬ 
ward  cuts,  which  we  are  too  humane  to 
use.  Like  this — three,  four.” 

“  How  murderous  and  bloodthirsty  I” 

“They  are  rather  deathy.  Now  I’ll  be 
more  interesting,  and  let  you  see  some 
loose  play — giving  all  the  cuts  and  points, 
infantry,  and  cavalry,  quicker  than  light¬ 
ning,  and  as  promiscuously — with  just 
enough  rule  to  regulate  instinct  and  yet 
not  to  fetter  it.  You  are  my  antagonist, 
with  this  difference  from  real  warfare,  that 
I  shall  miss  you  every  time  by  one  hair’s 
breadth,  or  perhaps  tw(v  Mind  you  don’t 
flinch,  whatever  you  do.” 

“I’ll  be  sure  not  to!”  she  said  invinci¬ 
bly. 

He  pointed  to  about  a  yard  in  front  of 
him. 

Bathsheba’s  adventurous  spirit  was  be¬ 
ginning  to  find  some  grains  of  relish  in 
these  highly  novel  proceedings.  She  took 
up  her  position  as  directed,  facing  Troy. 

“  Now  just  to  learn  whether  you  have 
pluck  enough  to  let  me  do  what  I  wish.  I’ll 
give  you  a  preliminary  test.” 

He  flourished  the  sword  by  way  of  intro¬ 
duction  number  two,  and  the  next  thing 
of  which  she  was  conscious  was  that  the 
point  and  blade  of  the  sword  were  darting 
with  a  gleam  towards,  her  left  side,  just 
above  her  hip ;  then  of  their  reappearance 
on  her  right  side,  emerging  as  it  were  from 
between  her  ribs,  having  apparently  pass¬ 
ed  through  her  body.  The  third  item  of 
consciousness  was  that  of  seeing  the  same 


sword,  perfectly  clean  and  free  from  blood, 
held  vertically  in  Troy’s  hand  (in  the  posi¬ 
tion  technically  called  “  recover  swords”). 
All  was  as  quick  as  electricity. 

“  Oh  !”  she  cried  out  in  affright,  press¬ 
ing  her  hand  to  her  side.  “  Have  you  run 
me  through  ? — no,  you  have  not  1  What¬ 
ever  have  you  done !” 

“  I  have  not  touched  you,”  said  Troy 
quietly.  “  It  was  mere  sleight  of  hand. 
The  sword  passeti  behind  you.  Now  you 
are  not  afraid,  are  you  ?  Because  if  you 
are  I  can't  perform.  I  give  my  word  that 
I  will  not  only  not  hurt  you,  but  not  once 
touch  you.” 

“  I  don’t  think  I  am  afraid.  You  are 
quite  sure  you  will  not  hurt  me  ?” 

“  Quite  sure.” 

“Is  the  sword  very  sharp ?” 

“  Oh  no — only  stand  as  still  as  a  statue. 
Now !” 

In  an  instant  the  atmosphere  was  trans¬ 
formed  to  Bathsheba’s  eyes.  Beams  of 
light  caught  from  the  low  sun’s  rays,  above, 
around,  in  front  of  her,  well-nigh  shut  out 
earth  and  heaven — all  emitted  in  the  mar¬ 
vellous  evolutions  of  Troy’s  reflecting  blade, 
which  seemed  everywhere  at  once,  and 
yet  nowhere  specially.  These  circumam¬ 
bient  gleams  were  accompanied  by  a  keen 
sibilation  that  was  almost  a  whistling — 
also  springing  from  all  sides  of  her  at  once. 
In  short,  she  was  enclosed  in  a  firmament 
of  light,  and  of  sharp  hisses,  resembling  a 
sky-full  of  meteors  close  at  hand. 

Never  since  the  broad-sword  became 
the  national  weapon,  had  there  been  more 
.dexterity  shown  in  its  management  than  by 
the  hands  of  Sergeant  Troy,  and  never  had 
he  been  in  such  splendid  temper  for  the 
performance  as  now  in  the  evening  sun¬ 
shine  among  the  ferns  with  Bathsheba.  It 
may  safely  be  asserted  with  respect  to  the 
closeness  of  his  cuts,  that  had  it  been  pos¬ 
sible  for  the  edge  of  the  sword  to  leave  in 
the  air  a  permanent  substance  wherever  it 
flew  past,  the  space  left  untouched  would 
have  been  a  complete  tnould  of  Bathsheba’s 
figure. 

Behind  the  luminous  streams  of  this 
aurora  militaris,  she  could  see'  the  hue  of 
Troy’s  sword-arm,  spread  in  a  scarlet  haze 
over  the  space  covered  by  its  motions,  like 
a  twanged  bowstring,  and  behind  all  Troy 
himself,  mostly  facing  her;  sometimes,  to 
show  the  rear  cuts,  half  turned  away,  his 
eye  nevertheless  always  keenly  measuring 
her  breadth  and  outline,  and  his  lips  tight- 
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ly  closed  in  sustained  effort.  Next,  his 
movements  lapsed  slower,  and  she  could 
see  them  individually.  The  hissing  of  the 
sword  liad  ceased,  and  he  stopped  entire- 

•y* 

"That  outer  loose  lock  of  hair  wants 
tidying,”  he  said,  before  she  had  moved  or 
spoken.  “  Wait :  I’ll  do  it  for  you.” 

An  arc  of  silver  shone  on  her  right  side : 
the  sword  had  descended.  The  lock  drop¬ 
ped  to  the  ground. 

Bravely  borne  !”  said  Troy.  “  You 
didn’t  flinch  a  shade's  thickness.  Won¬ 
derful  in  a  woman !” 

‘‘It  was  because  I  didn’t  expect  it.  O 
you  have  spoilt  my  hair  1” 

“  Only  once  more.” 

‘‘  No — no!  I  am  afraid  of  you — indeed 
I  am  !”  she  cried. 

‘‘  I  won’t  touch  you  at  all — not  even 
your  hair.  I  am  only  going  to  kill  that 
caterpillar  settling  on  you.  Now:  still!” 

It  appeared  that  a  caterpillar  had  come 
from  the  fern  and  chosen  the  front  of  her 
boddice  as  his  resting  place.  She  saw  the 
point  glisten  towards  her  bosom,  and  seem¬ 
ingly  enter  it.  Bathsheba  closed  her  eyes 
in  the  full  persuasion  that  she  was  killed  at 
last.  However,  feeling  just  as  usual,  she 
opened  them  again. 

“  There  it  is,  look,”  said  the  Sergeant, 
holding  his  sword  before  her  eyes. 

The  caterpillar  was  spitted  upon  its 
point. 

“  Why  it  is  magic !”  said  Bathsheba, 
amazed. 

“  O  no— dexterity.  I  merely  gave  p)oint 
to  your  bosom  where  the  caterpillar  was, 
and  instead  of  running  you  through  check¬ 
ed  the  extension  a  thousandth  of  an  inch 
short  of  your  surface.” 

“  But  how  could  you  chop  off  a  curl  of 
my  hair  with  a  sword  that  has  no  edge  ?” 

“No  edge  !  This  sword  will  shave  like 
a  razor.  Look  here.” 

He  touched  the  palm  of  his  hand  with 
the  blade,  and  then,  lifting  it,  showed  her 
a  thin  shaving  of  scarf-skin  dangling  there¬ 
from. 

“  But  you  said  before  beginning  that  it 
was  blunt  and  couldn’t  cut  me !” 

“  ITiat  was  to  get  you  to  stand  still,  and 
so  ensure  your  safety.  The  risk  of  injur¬ 
ing  you  through  your  moving  was  too 
great  not  to  compel  me  to  tell  you  an  un¬ 
truth  to  obviate  it.” 

She  shuddered.  “  I  have  been  within 
an  inch  of  my  life,  and  didn’t  know  it !” 


“  More  precisely  speaking,  you  have 
been  within  half  an  inch  of  being  pared 
alive  two  hundred  and  ninety-five  times.” 

“  Cruel,  cruel,  ’tis  of  you !”. 

“  You  have  been  perfectly  safe  neverthe¬ 
less.  My  sword  never  errs.”  And  Troy 
returned  the  weapon  to  the  scabbard. 

Bathsheba,  overcome  by  a  hundred  tu¬ 
multuous  feelings  resulting  from  the  scene, 
abstractedly  sat  down  on  a  tuft  of  heather. 

“  I  must  leave  you  now,”  said  Troy  softly. 
“And  I’ll  venture  to  take  and  keep  this  in 
remembrance  of  you.” 

She  saw  him  stoop  to  the  grass,  pick  up 
the  winding  lock  which  he  had  severed 
from  her  manifold  tresses,  twist  it  round 
his  fingers,  unfasten  a  button  in  the  breast 
of  his  coat,  and  carefully  put  it  inside. 
She  felt  powerless  to  withstand  or  deny 
him.  He  was  altogether  too  much  for 
her,  and  Bathsheba  seemed  as  one  who, 
facing  a  reviving  wind,  finds  it  to,  blow  so 
strongly  that  it  stops  the  breath. 

He  drew  near  and  said,  “  I  must  be 
leaving  you.”  He  drew  nearer  still  A 
minute  later  and  she  saw  his  scarlet  form 
disappear  amid  the  ferny  thicket,  almost 
in  a  flash,  like  a  brand  swiftly  waved. 

That  minute’s  interval  had  brought  the 
blood  beating  into  her  face,  set  her  sting¬ 
ing  as  if  aflame  to  the  very  hollows  of  her 
feet,  and  enlarged  emotion  to  a  compass 
which  quite  swamped  thought.  It  had 
brought  upon  her  a  stroke  resulting,  as 
did  that  of  Moses  in  Horeb,  in  a  liquid 
stream — here  a  stream  of  tears.  She  felt 
like  one  who  has  sinned  a  great  sin. 

The  circumstance  had  been  the  gentle 
dip  of  Troy’s  mouth  downwards  upon  her 
own.  He  had  kissed  her. 

CHAPTER  XXIX. 

Particulars  of  a  Twilight  Walk. 

We  now  see  the  element  of  folly  distinctly 
mingling  with  the  many  varying  particulars 
which  made  up  the  character  of  Bathshe¬ 
ba  Everdene.  It  was  almost  foreign  to 
her  intrinsic  nature.  It  was  introduced  as 
lymph  on  the  dart  of  Eros,  and  eventually 
permeated  and  colored  her  whole  consti¬ 
tution.  Bathsheba,  though  she  had  too 
much  understanding  to  be  entirely  govern¬ 
ed  by  her  womanliness,  had  too  much 
womanliness  to  use  her  understanding  to 
the  best  advantage.  Perhaps  in  no  minor 
point  does  woman  astonish  her  helpmate 
more  than  in  the  strange  power  she  pos- 
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sesses  of  believing  cajoleries  that  she 
knows  to  be  false — except,  indeed,  in  that 
of  being  utterly  sceptical  on  strictures  that 
she  knows  to  be  true. 

Bathshelta  loved  Troy  in  the  way  that 
only  self-reliant  women  love  when  they 
abandon  their  self-reliance.  When  a 
strong  woman  recklessly  throws  away  her 
strength  she  is  worse  than  a  weak  woman 
who  has  never  had  any  strength  to  throw 
away.  One  source  of  her  inadequacy  is 
the  novelty  of  the  occasion.  She  has 
never  had  practice  in  making  the  best  of 
such  a  condition.  Weakness  is  doubly 
weak  by  being  new. 

Bathsheba  was  not  conscious  of  guile  in 
this  matter.  Though  in  one  sense  a  wo¬ 
man  of  the  world,  it  was,  after  all,  that 
world  of  day-light  coteries,  and  green  car¬ 
pets,  wherein  cattle  form  the  passing  crowd 
and  winds  the  busy  hum ;  where  a  quiet 
family  of  rabbits  or  hares  lives  on  the 
other  side  of  your  party-wall,  where  'your 
neighbor  is  everybody  in  the  tything,  and 
where  calculation  is  confined  to  market- 
days.  Of  the  fabricated  tastes  of  good 
fashionable  society  she  knew  but  little,  and 
of  the  formulated  self-indulgence  of  bad, 
nothing  at  all.  Had  her  utmost  thoughts 
in  this  direction  been  distinctly  worded 
(and  by  herself  they  never  were)  they  would 
only  have  amounted  to  such  a  matter  as 
that  she  felt  her  impulses  to  be  pleasanter 
guides  than  her  discretion.  Her  love  was 
entire  as  a  child’s,  and  though  warm  as 
summer  it  was  fresh  as  spring.  Her  cul- 
p>ability  lay  in  her  making  no  attempt  to 
control  feeling  by  subtle  and  careful  inquiry 
into  consequences.  She  could  show 
others  the  steep  and  thorny  way,  but 
“  reck’d  not  her  own  rede.” 

And  Troy’s  deformities  lay  deep  down 
from  a  woman’s  vision,  whilst  his  embel¬ 
lishments  were  upon  the  very  surface; 
thus  contrasting  with  homely  Oak,  whose 
defects  were  patent  to  the  blindest,  and 
whose  virtues  were  as  metals  in  a  mine. 

The  difference  between  love  and  respect 
was  markedly  shown  in  her  conduct  Bath¬ 
sheba  had  spoken  of  her  interest  in 
Boldwood  with  the  greatest  freedom  to 
Liddy,  but  she  had  only  communed  with 
her  own  heart  concerning  Troy. 

All  this  infatuation  Gabriel  saw,  and 
was  troubled  thereby  from  the  time  of  his 
daily  journey  a-held  to  the  time  of  his  re¬ 
turn,  and  on  to  the  small  hours  of  many  a 
night.  That  he  was  not  beloved  had 


hitherto  been  his  great  sorrow ;  that  Bath¬ 
sheba  was  getting  into  the  toils  was  now  a 
sorrow  greater  than  the'first,  and  one  which 
nearly  obscured  it.  It  was  a  result  which 
paralleled  the  oft-quoted  observation  of 
Hippocrates  concerning  physical  pains. 

That  is  a  noble  though  p>erhaps  an  un¬ 
promising  love  which  not  even  the  fear  of 
breeding  aversion  in  the  bosom  of  the  one 
beloved  can  deter  from  combating  his  or 
her  errors.  Oak  determined  to  speak  to 
his  mistress.  He  would  base  his  appeal  on 
what  he  considered  her  unfair  treatment 
of  Farmer  Boldwood,  now  absent  from 
home. 

An*  opportunity  occurred  one  evening 
when  she  had  gone  for  a  short  walk  by  a 
path  through  the  neighboring  corn-fields. 
It  was  dusk  when  Oak,  who  had  not  been 
far  a-field  that  day,  took  the  same  path 
and  met  her  returning,  quite  pensively,  as 
he  thought. 

The  wheat  was  now  tall,  and  the  path  was 
narrow ;  thus  the  way  was  quite  a  sunken 
groove  between  the  embrowing  thicket 
on  either  side.  Two  persons  could  not 
walk  abreast  without  damaging  the  crop, 
and  Oak  stood  aside  to  let  her  pass. 

“Oh,  is  it  Gabriel?”  she  said.  “You 
are  taking  a  walk  too.  Good  night.” 

“  I  thought  I  would  come  to  meet  you, 
as  it  is  rather  late,”  said  Oak,  turning  and 
following  at  her  heels  when  she  had  brush¬ 
ed  somewhat  quickly  by  him.  . 

“  Thank  you,  indeed,  but  I  am  not  very 
fearful.” 

“  Oh  no;  but  there  are  bad  characters 
about.” 

“  I  never  meet  them.” 

Now  Oak,  with  marvellous  ingenuity, 
had  been  going  to  introduce  the  gallant 
Sergeant  through  the  channel  of  “  bad 
characters.”  But  all  at  once  the  scheme 
broke  down,  it  suddenly  occurring  to  him 
that  this  was  rather  a  clumsy  way,  and  too 
bare-faced  to  begin  with.  He  tried 
another  preamble. 

“  And  as  the  man  who  would  naturally 
come  to  meet  you  is  away  from  home  too 
— I  mean  Fanner  Boldwood — why,  thinks 
I,  I’ll  go,”  he  said. 

“  Ah,  yes.”  She  walked  on  without 
turning  her  head,  and  for  many  steps 
nothing  further  was  heard  from  her  quarter 
than  the  rustle  of  her  dress  against  the 
heavy  corn-ears.  Then  she  resumed  rather 
tartly ; 

“  I  don’t  quite  understand  what  you 
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meant  by  saying  that  Mr.  Boldwood  would 
naturally  come  to  meet  me.” 

“  I  meant  on  account  of  the  wedding 
which  they  say  is  likely  to  take  place  be¬ 
tween  you  and  him,  Miss.  Forgive  my 
speaking  plainly.” 

“  They  say  what  is  not  true,”  she  return¬ 
ed  quickly.  “No  marriage  is  likely  to 
take  place  between  us.” 

Gabriel  now  put  forth  his  unobscured 
opinion,  for  the  moment  had  come. 
“Well,  Miss  Everdene,”  he  said,  “putting 
aside  what  jjeople  say,  I  never  in  my  life 
saw  any  courting  if  his  is  not  a  courting  of 
you.” 

Bathsheba  would  probably  have  termi¬ 
nated  the  conversation  there  and  then  by 
flatly  forbidding  the  subject,  had  not  her 
conscious  weakness  of  position  allured  her 
to  palter  and  argue  in  endeavors  to  better  it. 

“  Since  this’subject  has  been  mentioned,” 
she  said  very  emphatically,  “  I  am  glad  of 
the  opportunity  of  clearing  up  a  mistake 
which  is  very  common  and  very  provoking. 
I  didn’t  definitely  promise  Mr.  Boldwoc^ 
anything.  I  have  never  cared  for  him.  I 
respect  him,  and  he  has  urged  me  to  marry 
him.  But  I  have  given  him  no  distinct 
answer.  As  soon  as  he  returns  I  shall  do 
so ;  and  the  answer  will  be  that  I  cannot 
think  of  marrying  him.” 

“  People  are  full  of  mistakes,  seemingly.” 

“  I'hey  are.” 

“  Tlie  other  day  they  said  you  were  tri¬ 
fling  with  him,  and.  you  almost  proved 
that  you  were  not;  lately  they  have  said 
that  you  are  not,  and  you  straightway  be¬ 
gin  to  show - ” 

“  Tliat  I  am,  I  suppose  you  mean.” 

“  Well,  I  hope  they  speak  the  truth.” 

“  They  do,  but  wrongly  applied.  I  don’t 
trifle  with  him,  but  then,  I  have  nothing  to 
do  with  him.” 

Oak  was  unfortunately  led  on  to  speak 
of  Boldwood’s  rival  in  a  wrong  tone  to  her 
after  all.  “  I  wish  you  had  never  met  that 
young  Sergeant  Troy,  Miss,”  he  sighed. 

Bathsheba’s  steps  became  faintly  spas¬ 
modic.  “  Why  ?”  she  asked. 

“  He  is  not  good  enough  for  you.” 

“  Did  any  one  tell  you  to  speak  to  me 
like  this  ?” 

“  Nobody  at  all.” 

“  Then  it  appears  to  me  that  Sergeant 
•Troy  dies  not  concern  us  here,”  she  said, 
intractably.  “Yet  I  must  say  that  Ser¬ 
geant  Troy  is  an  educated  man  and  quite 
worthy  of  any  woman.  He  is  well  born.” 


“His  being  higher  in  learning  and  birth 
than  the  ruck  of  soldiers  is  anything  but  a 
proof  of  his  worth.  It  shows  his  course  to 
be  downward.” 

“  I  cannot  see  what  this  has  to  do  with 
our  conversation.  Mr.  Troy’s  course  is  not 
by  any  means  downward ;  and  his  superi¬ 
ority  is  a  proof  of  his  worth.” 

“  I  believe  him  to  have  no  conscience  at 
all.  And  1  cannot  help  begging  you.  Miss, 
to  have  nothing  to  do  with  him.  Listen  to 
me  this  once — only  this  once !  I  don’t  say 
he’s  such  a  bad  man  as  I  have  fancied — I 
pray  to  God  he  is  not.  But  since  we  don’t 
exactly  know  what  he  is,  why  not  behave 
as  if  he  mi^A/  be  bad,  simply  for  your  own 
safety  ?  Don’t  trust  him,  mistress ;  I  ask 
you  not  to  trust  him  so.” 

“  Why,  pray  ?” 

“  I  like  soldiers,  but  this  one  I  do  not 
like,”  he  said,  sturdily.  “  The  nature  of  his 
calling  may  have  tempted  him  astray,  and 
what  is  mirth  to  the  neighbors  is  ruin  to 
the  woman.  When  he  tries  to  talk  to  you 
again,  why  not  turn  away  with  a  short 
‘  Good  day  ;  ’  and  when  you  see  him  com¬ 
ing  one  way,  turn  the  other.  When  he 
says  anything  laughable,  fail  to  see  the 
point  and  don’t  smile,  and  speak  of  him 
before  those  who  will  report  your  talk  as 
‘  that  fantastical  man,’  or  ‘  that  Sergeant 
What’s-his-name.’  ‘  That  man  of  a  family 
that  has  come  to  the  dogs.’  Don’t  be  un¬ 
mannerly  towards  him,  but  harmless-un¬ 
civil,  and  so  get  rid  of  the  man.” 

No  Christmas  robin  detained  by  a  win¬ 
dow-pane  ever  pulsed  as  did  Bathsheba 
now. 

“  I  say — I  say  again — that  it  doesn’t  be¬ 
come  you  to  talk  about  him.  Why  he 
should  be  mentioned  passes  me  quite!” 
she  exclaimed  desperately.  “  I  know  this, 
th-th-that  he  is  a  thoroughly  conscientious 
man — blunt  sometimes  even  to  rudeness 
— but  always  speaking  his  mind  about 
you  plain  to  your  face  I” 

“  He  is  as  good  as  anybody  in  this 
parish  1  He  is  very  particular  too,  about 
going  to  church — yes,  he  is  I” 

“  I  am  afeard  nobody  ever  saw  him 
there.  I  never  did  certainly.” 

“  The  reason  of  that  is,”  she  said  eager¬ 
ly,  “  that  he  goes  in  privately  by  the  old 
tower  door,  just  when  the  service  com¬ 
mences,  and  sits  at  the  back  of  the  gallery. 
He  told  me  so.” 

This  supreme  instance  of  Troy’s  good- 
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ness  fell  upon  Gabriel’s  ears  like  'the 
thirteenth  stroke  of  a  crazy  clock.  It  was 
not  only  received  with  utter  incredulity  as 
regarded  itself,  but  threw  a  doubt  on  all 
the  assurances  that  had  preceded  it. 

Oak  was  grieved  to  find  how  entirely 
she  trusted  him.  He  brimmed  with  deep 
feeling  as  he  replied  in  a  steady  voice,  the 
steadiness  of  which  was  spoilt  by  the  pal¬ 
pableness  of  his  great  effort  to  keep  it  so : — 

“You  know,  mistress,  that  I  love  you, 
and  shall  love  you  always.  I  only  men¬ 
tion  this  to  bring  to  your  mind  that  at  any 
rate  I  would  wish  to  do  you  no  harm  :  be¬ 
yond  that  I  put  it  aside.  I  have  lost  in  the 
race  for  money  and  good  things,  and  I  am 
not  such  a  fool  as  to  pretend  to  you  now 
I  am  poor,  and  you  have  got  altogether 
above  me.  But  Bathsheba,  dear  mistress, 
this  I  beg  you  to  consider — that  both  to 
keep  yourself  well  honored  among  the 
workfolk,  and  in  common  generosity  to  an 
honorable  man  who  loves  you  as  well  as  I, 
you  should  be  more  discreet  in  your  bear¬ 
ing  towards  this  soldier.” 

“  Don’t,  don’t,  don’t !”  she  exclaimed, 
in  a  choking  voice. 

“  Are  you  not  more  to  me  than  my  own 
affairs,  and  even  life  ?”  he  went  on. 
“Come,  listen  to  me!  I  am  six  years 
older  than  you,  and  Mr.  Bold  wood  is  ten 
years  older  than  I,  and  consider — I  do  beg 
you  to  consider  before  it  is  too  late — how 
safe  you  would  be  in  his  hands !” 

Oak’s  allusion  to  his  own  love  for  ber 
lessened,  to  some  extent,  her  anger  at  his  in¬ 
terference  ;  but  she  could  not  really  forgive 
him  for  letting  his  wish  to  marry  her  be 
ecli{)sed  by  his  wish  to  do  her  good,  any 
more  than  for  his  slighting  treatment  of 
Troy. 

“  I  wish  you  to  go  elsewhere,”  she  said, 
a  paleness  of  face  invisible  to  the  eye  being 
suggested  by  the  trembling  words.  “  Do 
not  remain  on  this  farm  any  longer.  I 
don’t  want  you — I  beg  you  to  go !” 

“  That’s  nonsense,”  said  Oak,  calmly. 
“  This  is  the  second  time  you  have  pretend¬ 
ed  to  dismiss  me,  and  what’s  the  use  of  it  ?” 

“  Pretended  1  You  shall  go,  sir — your 
lecturing  I  will  not  hear  1  I  am  mistress 
here.” 

“  Go,  indeed — what  folly  will  you  say 
next  ?  Treating  me  like  Dick,  Tom  and 
Harry  when  you  know  that  a  short  time 
ago  my  position  was  as  good  as  yours ! 
Upon  my  life,  Bathsheba,  it  is  too  bare¬ 
faced.  You  know  too  that  1  can’t  go 


without  putting  things  in  such  a  strait  as 
you  wouldn’t  get  out  of  I  can’t  tell  when. 
Unless,  indeed,  you’ll  promise  to  have  an 
understanding  man  as  bailiff,  or  manager, 
or  something.  I’ll  go  at  once  if  you’ll  pro¬ 
mise  that” 

“  I  shall  have  no  bailiff ;  I  shall  continue 
to  be  my  own  manager,”  she  said  deci¬ 
sively. 

“  Very  well,  then  ;  you  should  be  thank¬ 
ful  to  me  for  staying.  How  would  the 
farm  go  on  with  nobody  to  mind  it  but  a 
woman  ?  But  mind  this,  I  don’t  wish  you  to 
feel  you  owe  me  anything.  Not  I.  What 
I  do,  I  do.  Sometimes  I  say  I  should  be  as 
glad  as  a  bird  to  leave  the  place — for  don’t 
suppo.se  I’m  content  to  be  a  nobotly.  I  was 
made  for  better  things.  However,  I  don’t 
IHte  to  see  your  concerns  going  to  ruin, 
as  they  must  if  you  keep  in  this  mind. 
.  .  .  .  I  hate  taking  my  own  measure 

so  plainly,  but  upon  my  life  your  provoking 
ways  make  a  man  say  what  he  wouldn’t 
dream  of  other  times  I  I  own  to  being 
rather  interfering.  But  you  know  well 
enough  how  it  is,  and  who  she  is  that  I 
like  too  well,  and  feel  too  much  like  a  fool 
about  to  be  civil  to  her.” 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  she  pri¬ 
vately  and  unconsciously  respected  him  a 
little  for  this  grim  fidelity,  which  had  been 
shown  in  his  tone  even  more  than  in  his 
words.  At  any  rate  she  murmured  some¬ 
thing  to  the  effect  that  he  might  stay  if  he 
wished.  She  said  more  distinctly,  “Will 
you  leave  me  alone  now  ?  I  don’t  order 
it  as  a  mistress — I  ask  it  as  a  woman,  and 
I  expect  you  not  to  be  so  uncourteous  as  to 
refuse.” 

“  Certainly  I  will.  Miss  Everdene,”  said 
Gabriel,  gently.  He  wondered  that  the 
request  should  have  come  at  this  moment, 
for  the  strife  was  over,  and  they  were  on  a 
most  desolate  hill  far  from  every  human 
habitation,  and  the  hour  was  getting  late. 
He  stood  still  and  allowed  her  to  get  far 
ahead  of  him  till  he  could  only  see  her 
form  upon  the  sky. 

A  distressing  explanation  of  this  anxiety 
to  be  rid  of  him  at  that  point  now  ensued. 
A  figure  apparently  rose  from  the  earth  be¬ 
side  her.  'rhe  shape  beyond  all  doubt  was 
Troy’s.  Oak  would  not  be  even  a  i)ossible 
listener,  and  at  once  turned  back  till  a 
good  two  hundred  yards  were  between  the 
lovers  and  himself. 

Gabriel  went  home  by  way  of  the 
churchyard.  In  passing  the  tower  he 
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thought  of  what  she  had  said  about  the 
Sergeant’s  virtuous  habit  of  entering  the 
church  unperceived  at  the  beginning  of 
service.  Believing  that  the  little  gallery 
door  alluded  to  was  quite  disused,  he  as¬ 
cended  the  external  flight  of  steps  at  the 
top  of  which  it  stood,  and  examined  it. 
The  pale  lustre  yet  hanging  in  the  north¬ 


western  heaven  was  sufficient  to  show  that 
a  sprig  of  ivy  had  grown  from  the  wall 
across  the  door  to  a  length  of  more  than  a 
foot,  delicately  tying  the  panel  to  the  stone 
jamb.  It  was  a  decisive  proof  that  the 
door  had  not  been  opened  at  least  since 
Troy  came  back  to  Weatherbury. 

(To  be  continued.) 


EDGAR  POE. 

BY  JOHN  H.  INGRAM. 


Until  the  present  moment  Dr.  Gris¬ 
wold’s  ‘  Memoir  ’  of  Edgar  Poe  has  been 
accepted,  almost  unquestioned,  in  Europe  : 
in  America  its  correctness  has  been  fre¬ 
quently  and  authoritatively  impugned. 
Baudelaire  in  France,  and  Mr.  Moy  Tho¬ 
mas  in  England,*  it  is  true,  have  ventured 
to  question  the  truth  of  the  reverend  gen¬ 
tleman’s  account  of  Poe’s  life,  but,  twenty- 
four  years  after  the  poet’s  decease,  we  still 
find  ourselves  the  first  in  this  country  to 
appear  before  the  public  with  any  proofs 
of  the  thorough  untrustworthiness  of  the 
said  ‘  Memoir.’  The  present  is  not  an  oc¬ 
casion  for  a  full  and  critical  examination 
of  the  biography  by  Dr.  Griswold,  but 
we  confidently  believe  that  enough  evi¬ 
dence  can  be  adduced  here  to  prove  that 
when  Mr.  Graham  styled  it  “  the  fancy 
sketch  of  a  jaundiced  vision,”  he  was  but 
‘  giving  utterance  to  the  truth.  Writers  in 
search  of  a  sensational  subject  are  prone 
to  resort  to  Poe’s  life  for  a  point  to  their 
moral ;  but  we  must  content  ourselves 
with  the  barest  and  most  unsophisticated 
narration  of  his  career,  as  gathered  from 
fresh  evidence,  merely  pointing  out  on  our 
course  his  biographer’s  more  palpable  devi¬ 
ations  from  the  fact. 

Edgar  Poe  could  boast  of  gentle  lineage ; 
a  fact,  probably,  of  little  value,  save  that 
it  explains^  to  some  extent  the  delicacy  of 
his  feelings  and  fancies.  Descended  from 
the  old  Norman  family  of  the  Le  Poers, 
the  race  would  appear  to  have  retained  its 
position  in  society  until  our  hero’s  father 
forsook  jurisprudence  to  elope  with  an  ac¬ 
tress.  After  having  “  donned  the  sock  ” 
himself  for  a  few  years,  David  Poe  died, 
and  within  a  few  weeks  of  his  youthful 
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bride,  leaving  three  children,  Henry, 
Edgar,  and  Rosalie,  utterly  destitute.  Mr. 
John  Allan,  a  wealthy  merchant,  and  a 
friend  of  the  family,  having  no  children  of 
his  own,  following  a  common  American 
custom,  adopted  the  boy  Edgar  and  his 
sister  Rosalie.  Of  this  girl  we  learn  no 
more,  save  that  she  is  stiU.  alive  and  in  a 
state  of  utter  destitution.* 

Edgar  Poe  was  born  in  Baltimore,  but 
when  is  still  doubtful.  Griswold,  and 
other  biographers  copying  him,  say  in  Jan¬ 
uary,  1 81 1,  and  this  date  is  alleged  to  have 
been  taken  from  a  letter  of  the  poet’s,  but 
those  who  have  investigated  the  ‘  Memoir  ’ 
will  probably  be  inclined  to  question  its  cor¬ 
rectness.  Poe,  in  his  wonderful  story  of 
‘  William  Wilson,’  speaks  of  passing  the 
third  lustrum  of  his  life  at  Dr.  Bransby’s, 
and  if  that  might  be  accepted  as  a  fact  it 
would,  by  antedating  his  birth  some  few 
years,  get  rid  of  several  singular  ano¬ 
malies  in  his  biography.  Griswold  fre¬ 
quently  overlooks  the  necessity  of  being  ac¬ 
curate  in  his  dates.  On  the  very  first 
page  of  his  ‘  Memoir,’  in  order  to  avail 
himself  of  a  ridiculous  anecdote  commu¬ 
nicated  to  him  by  “  an  eminent  and  esti¬ 
mable  gentleman,”  of  Poe’s  conduct  at  a 
school  in  Richmond,  Virginia,  when  he 
“  was  only  six  or  seven  years  of  age,”  he 
disregards  the  fact  that,  according  to  his 
own  account,  his  hero  was  then  and  had 
been  for  two  years  past  in  England. 

Accepting  the  date  recorded  by  all  his 
biographers,  his  adopted  .parents  brought 
Poe  to  England  in  1816,  and  placed  him  at 
the  Manor  House  School,  Church  Street, 
Stoke  Newington.  The  school  was  then 


*  Rosalie,  Edgar  Poe’s  sister  and  only  sur¬ 
viving  relative,  is  staled  to  be  now  living  at 
Hicks’  Landing,  in  Virginia,  in  the  most  ne¬ 
cessitous  circumstances. 
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kept  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Brausby,  and  would 
appear  to  have  been  situated  in  grounds 
of  considerable  extent,  although  now  sadly 
shorn  of  their  proportions.  Tlie  poet’s  de¬ 
scription  of  the  place  must  be  taken  cum 
grano  salts,  and  the  oft  quoted  recollec¬ 
tions  of  ‘  William  Wilson  ’  may  well  be  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  usually  exaggerated  dimen¬ 
sions  of  childhood’s  reminiscences.  In 
1822,  after  a  residence  of  five  years  in 
England,  he  returned  to  the  United  States, 
and,  says  Griswold,  “  after  passing  a  few 
months  at  an  academy  in  Richmond,  en¬ 
tered  the  University  at  Charlottesville, 
Virginia,  where  he  led  a  very  dissipated  life. 
The  manners  which  then  prevailed  there 
were  extremely  dissolute,  and  he  was 
known  as  the  wildest  and  most  reckless 
student  of  his  class ;  but  his  unusual  op¬ 
portunities,  and  the  remarkable  ease  with 
which  he  mastered  the  most  difficult  stud¬ 
ies,  kept  him  all  the  while  in  the  first  rank 
for  scholarship.^  The  “  gambling,  intem¬ 
perance,  and  other  vices,”  which  “  induced,” 
says  this  biographer,  “  his  expulsion  from 
the  university,”  must  have  been  the  result 
of  extraordinary  precocity,  because,  if  this 
authority  is  reliable  in  his  dates,  Poe  was 
now  in  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  year  of  his 
age! 

If  the  ‘  William  Wilson  ’  theory  may  be 
accepted,  and  the  statement  of  Mr.  Powell, 
in  his  sketches  of  ‘  The  Authors  of  Amer¬ 
ica,’  that  Poe  went  to“  various  academies” 
previous  to  entering  the  Charlottesville 
University,  be  borne  in  mind,  the  poet’s 
age  would  be  from  fifteen  to  twenty  during 
his  collegiate  career.  Notwithstanding 
his  alleged  dissoluteness,  this  precocious 
boy,  according  to  his  more  reliable  bio¬ 
graphers,  actually  found  means  to  obtain 
the  first  honors  of  his  college,  and  at  the 
conclusion  of  his  university  career,  instead 
of  being  expelled,  as  Griswold  asserts, 
left  alma  mater  with  the  intention  of  aiding 
the  Greeks  in  their  struggles  for  independ¬ 
ence.  A  mere  boy,  Poe  would  appear  to 
have  joined  in  the  various  pastimes  of  his 
fellow  students,  but  that  he  made  himself 
notorious  by  “  his  gambling,  intemperance, 
and  other  vices,”  would  appear  to  be  in  di¬ 
rect  contradiction  to  all  unprejudiced  evi¬ 
dence  now  obtainable.  Griswold  admits 
that  at  this  period  Poe  was  noted  for  feats 
of  hardihood,  strength  and  activity,  and 
that  “  on  one  occasion,  in  a  hot  day  of 
June,  he  swam  from  Richmond  to  War¬ 
wick,  seven  miles  and  a  half,  against  a  tide 


running  probably  from  two  to  three  miles 
an  hour.”  Certainly  a  wonderful  per¬ 
formance  for  a  dissolute  youth,  and  one 
that  if  not  vouched  for  on  good  authority, 
might  well  have  been  relegated  to  the 
depths  of  the  Doctor’s  imagination.  Apart 
from  his  athletic  feats,  Poe’s  great  abilities 
enabled  him  to  maintain  a  respectable  po¬ 
sition  in  the  eyes  of  the  professors.  “  His 
time,”  remarks  Powell,  “  was  divided  be¬ 
tween  lectures,  debating  societies,  rambles 
in  the  Blue  Ridge  mountains,  and  in 
making  caricatures  of  his  tutors  and  tlie 
heads  of  the  colleges.”  He  was  a  clever 
draughtsman,  and  is  stated  to  have  had 
the  habit  of  covering  the  walls  of  his  dor¬ 
mitory  with  rough  charcoal  sketches. 
“  Rousing  himself,”  adds  Powell,  “  from 
this  desultory  course  of  life,  he  took  the 
first  honors  of  the  college,  and  returned 
home.” 

Poe  left  the  Charlottesville  University 
with  the  intention  of  emulating  Byron  in 
his  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  Greeks.  In 
conjunction  with  an  acquaintance,  libene- 
zer  Burling,  the  future  poet  purposed  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  Greece  to  take  part  in  the 
struggle  against  the  Turks,  but  his  com¬ 
panion’s  heart  failing  him,  Poe  had  to  un¬ 
dertake  the  perilous  journey  alone.  This  act 
of  chivalry  on  the  part  of  the  youthful  adven¬ 
turer  was  undertaken  in  182  7,  when,  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  biographers,  he  had  attained  the 
prematurely  mature  age  of  sixteen  1  The 
would-be  warrior  got  no  further  than  St. 
Petersburg,  where  he  was  arrested  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  an  irregularity  in  his  passport, 
and  was  only  saved  from  further  difficulty 
through  the  exertions  of  the  American  con¬ 
sul,  by  whose  friendly  assistance  he  was, 
moreover,  enabled  to  return  to  his  native 
land,  the  recognition  of  Greece  by  the  al¬ 
lied  powers  rendering  aid  no  longer  ne¬ 
cessary.  It  should  be  noted  that  Griswold 
states  his  young  countryman’s  troubles  at 
St.  Petersburg  arose  “from  penalties  incur¬ 
red  in  a  drunken  debauch  but  this  allega¬ 
tion  was  denied  directly  it  appeared  in 
print ;  its  author  never  attempted  to  sup¬ 
port  it  by  evidence  of  any  description,  and 
every  other  native  biographer  gives  the 
story  as  we  have  told  it. 

On  his  return  home  poor  Poe  found  a 
sad  change.  Mrs.  Allan,  who  seems  to 
have  acted  a  mother’s  part  to  him,  and 
whom  he  would  appear  to  have  regarded 
with  deep  affection,  was  dead.  He  was 
too  late  even  to  take  a  last  farewell  of  his 
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only  friend,  her  funeral  having  taken  place 
the  day  before  he  reached  Richmond.  Mrs. 
.Allan  died  on  the  27th  of  February,  1829, 
and  from  that  day  his  biographers  very 
justly  date  all  his  misfortunes.  Mr.  Allan, 
who  does  not  appear  to  have  manifested 
much  pleasure  at  his  adopted  son’s  return, 
when  Poe  declared  his  resolution  of  devot¬ 
ing  himself  to  a  military  life  seems  to  have 
assisted  him  in  obtaining  an  appointment 
in  West  Point  Military  .Academy.  *•  Here 
he  entered  upon  his  new  studies  and  duties,” 
remarks  Powell,  “  with  characteristic  ener¬ 
gy,  and  an  honorable  career  was  opened 
to  him  ;  but  the  fates  willed  it  that  Mr.  Al¬ 
lan  should  marry  a  girl  young  enough  to 
be  her  husband’s  grand-daughter;”  and 
this  event,  Poe  was  soon  made  to  feel  as  a 
death-blow  to  his  hopes  of  succeeding  to 
his  adopted  father’s  property,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  that  person’s  oft-expressed  inten¬ 
tion.  Here  again  it  is  necessary  to  revert 
to  Dr.  Griswold’s  ‘  Memoir  ’  to  contradict 
his  emphatic  statement  that  Mr.  Allan, 
on  his  second  marriage,  so  far  from  being 
sixty-five  years  of  age,  as  “  stated  by  all 
Poe’s  biographers  .  .  .  was  in  his  forty- 
eighth  year.|’  He  seems  to  have  re-married 
in  a  twelvemonth  after  his  first  wife’s  death, 
and  yet  the  careless  recorder  of  the  event, 
forgetting  on  the  very  next  page  his  de¬ 
claration  of  the  “  forty -eighth  year,”  allows 
him  to  die  in  the  spring  of  1834,  or  barely 
four  years  later,  at  fifty-four  instead  of  fifty- 
two  years  of  age.*  The  point  is  hardly 
worth  quibbling  over  save  that  it  is  another 
specimen  of  Griswold’s*  want  of  accuracy. 
Common  sense  would  show  that  a  man 
who  had  been  so  long  married  and  so 
hopeless  of  offspring  as  to  have  adopted 
two  non-related  children  in  1814-15  was 
more  likely  to  be  nearer  sixty-five  than 
forty-eight  in  1830. 

Whether  the  truth  lies  with  all  the  other 
biographers  or  with  the  Doctor,  as  regards 
this  circumstance,  matters  little ;  it  suffices 
to  say  that  Poe  but  too  speedily  discovered, 
after  Mr.  Allan’s  second  marriage,  that 
affairs  had  altered  to  his  detriment  at  home. 
The  birth  of  a  son  to  his  adopted  father 
was  made  the  means  of  completely  alienat¬ 
ing  that  man  from  his  hitherto  reputed 
heir,  and  poor  Edgar  found  all  his  pecunia¬ 
ry  prospects  suddenly  blighted.  The  un- 


*  In  his  account  of  Poe’s  death,  Griswold 
himself  stated  Mr.  Allan  to  have  been  sixty- 
five. 


fortunate  cadet’s  allowance  being  entirely 
withdrawn  he  was  compelled  to  leave  West 
Point,  and  resolved  to  proceed  to  Poland, 
to  aid  the  patriots  of  that  nation  in  their 
struggle  to  shake  off  the  Rus.sian  yoke. 
Here  again  it  is  requisite  to  refer  to  a 
statement  of  Griswold’s,  to  the  effect  that 
Poe  parted  in  anger  from  Mr.  Allan,  who 
refused  in  any  way  to  assist  him  further, 
because,  “according  to  Poe’s  own  state¬ 
ment,  he  ridiculed  the  marriage  of  his 
^patron  ’  *  with  Miss  Paterson  and  had  a 
quarrel  with  her;  but  a  different  story, 
scarcely  suitable  for  repetition  here,  was 
told  by  the  friends  of  the  other  party.” 
The  different  story  is  then  referred  to  in  a 
note  as  hinted  at  by  the  writer  of  an  ‘  Eu- 
logium  ’  upon  the  life  and  genius  of  Mr. 
Poe,  in  the  ‘  Southern  Literary  Messenger,’ 
for  March,  1850.  To  this  ‘  Eulogium  ’ 
and  its  author,  we  shall  again  refer,  merely 
contenting  ourselves  now  with  stating 
that  this  tale  can  only  be  spoken  of  as  un¬ 
supported  by  a  tittle  of  evidence. 

On  the  6th  of  September,  1831,  the  une¬ 
qual  conflict  in  Poland  was  ended  by  the 
fall  of  Warsaw.  The  news  reached  the 
chivalric  poet  in  time  to  prevent  his  de¬ 
parture,  but  left  him  once  more  aimless 
and  almost  resourceless.  In  1827,  in  hap¬ 
pier  times,  Poe  had  published  a  small  vol¬ 
ume  of  poems,  which  ran  through  three 
editions— a  fact  Dr.  Griswold  forgets  to 
mention — and  which  appears  to  have  re¬ 
ceived  the  warm  commendations  of  local 
critics.  Griswold  asserts  that  it  included 
‘  A1  Aaraaf  ’  and  ‘  Tamerlane,’  pieces 
since  republished  in  the  collected  edition ; 
but  this  would  not  app>ear  to  have  been 
the  case  ;  and  the  poet’s  own  reference  to 
those  poems  being  “  reprinted  verbatim 
from  the  original  edition” — as  if  to  refute 
his  biographer’s  suggestion  that  they  had 
been  constantly  revised — ap[flies  to  the 
volume  of  1830-31.  Of  the  former  work 
the  only  poem  preserved  would  appear  to 
be  the  sw’eet  little  lyric  ‘  To  Helen,’  em¬ 
balmed  by  Lowell  in  his  sympathetic 
sketch  of  its  author.  Encouraged  by  this 
illusory  success,  Poe  started  for  Baltimore, 
where  he  turned  to  literature  as  a  means 
of  subsistence.  He  quickly  found  that 
the  waters  of  Helicon  were  anything  but 
Pactolian  ;  and  although  some  of  his  finest 
stories  were  written  at  this  time,  and  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  magazines,  they  were  scarce- 


*  The  italics  are  ours. 
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ly  ever  paid  for,  and  at  last  the  unfortunate 
man  was  absolutely  and  literally  starving. 

At  this  period  of  the  terrible  tale,  as 
frightful  as  the  most  dramatic  of  his  own 
stories,  Poe,  according  to  Griswold,  enlist¬ 
ed  as  a  private  soldier,  was  recognised  by 
some  officers  who  had  known  him  at  West 
Point,  and  who  made  efforts,  with  pro¬ 
spects  of  success,  to  obtain  a  commission 
for  him,  when  it  was  discovered  by  his 
friends  that  he  had  deserted.  About  the 
whole  of  this  story  there  is  that  air  of  im¬ 
probability  which  the  reverend  doctor  is 
so  fond  of.  Of  the  many  lives  of  the  poet, 
by  friends  and  foes,  published  in  America, 
Griswold  alone  mentions  the  circumstance, 
and  as  his  ‘  Memoir  ’  has  been  authorita¬ 
tively  stigmatised  by  Mrs.  Sarah  Whitman, 
and  others,  for  containing  anecdotes  which 
“  are  utterly  fabulous,”  it  must  be  regard¬ 
ed  with  grave  suspicion.  There  is  one 
fact  which  renders  it  very  improbable: 
Poe  went  to  Baltimore  in  1830,  and  was 
in  that  city  in  1833.  Griswold  places  the 
affair  between  those  dates,  stating,  “  how 
long  he  remained  in  the  service  I  have 
not  been  able  to  ascertain."  Is  it  likely 
that  a  man  so  well  known  as  Poe  was 
would  have  enlisted,  deserted,  and  yet 
have  remained  in  a  place  where  he  was  so 
generally  known  ?  or  that  his  friends 
would  not  have  encouraged  him  to  re¬ 
main  in  the  army  to  wait  the  result  of  their 
exertions  ? 

In  1833,  the  proprietor  of  the  ‘  Balti¬ 
more  Saturday  Visitor  ’  offered  premiums 
for  the  best  prose  story  and  the  b«t  poem, 
and  to  adjudicate  upon  the  mass  of  pa¬ 
pers  sent  in  three  well  known  men  were 
obtained.  The  committee  included  the 
Honorable  John  P.  Kennedy,  author  of 
the  well  known  fiction,  ‘  Horse-Shoe  Ro¬ 
binson.’  “  The  umpires,”  remarks  Powell, 
“  were  men  of  taste  and  ability,  and  after 

careful  consideration  oi  the  productions, 
they  decided  that  Poe  was  undoubtedly 
entitled  to  both  prizes.  As  Poe  was  en¬ 
tirely  unknown  to  them,  this  was  a  genuine 
tribute  to  his  superior  merit.”  The  poem 
sent  was  '  The  Coliseum,’  and  it  was  ac¬ 
companied  by  six  stories  for  selection ; 
“  not  content  with  awarding  the  premi¬ 
um,  they  ”  (i.e.  the  committee)  “  declared 
that  the  worst  of  the  six  tales  referred  to 
was  better  than  the  best  of  the  other  com¬ 
petitors.”  Griswold,  enlarging  up>on  the 
*  Eulogium  ’  already  referred  to,  tells  the 
story  of  the  award  in  the  following  man¬ 


ner.  We  leave  our  reader  to  judge  the 
value  of  Dr.  Griswold’s  ‘  Memoir  ’  by  this 
fact  alone,  if  he  will  compare  the  extract 
we  now  give  with  the  official  report  given 
below  : 

“  Such  matters  are  usually  disposed  of  in  a 
verj’  off-hand  way. .  Committees  to  award  lit¬ 
erary  prizes  drink  to  the  payer's  health  in  good 
wines,  over  unexamined  MSS.,  which  they 
submit  to  the  discretion  of  publishers,  with 
permission  to  use  their  names  in  such  a  way 
as  to  promote  the  publisher’s  advantage.  So, 
perhaps,  it  would  have  been  in  this  case,  but 
that  one  of  the  committee,  taking  up  a  little 
book  remarkably  beautiful  and  distinct  in  cal- 
igraphy,  was  tempted  to  read  several  pages  ; 
and  becoming  interested,  he  summoned  the 
attention  of  the  company  to  the  half  dozen 
compositions  it  contained.  It  was  unanimous¬ 
ly  decided  that  the  prizes  should  be  paid  to 
*  the  first  of  geniuses  who  had  written  legibly.’ 
Not  another  MS.  was  unfolded.  Immediately 
the  ‘  confidential  envelope  ’  was  opened,  and 
the  successful  competitor  was  found  to  bear 
the  scarcely  known  name  of  Poe.” 

Thus  runs  the  printed  report  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  published  with  the  award  on  the 
1 2th  of  October,  1833,  and  republished  in 
the  ‘  Southern  Literary  Messenger,’  previ¬ 
ous  to  Poe’s  assuming  the  editorial  man¬ 
agement  of  fhat  magazine : 

“  Amongst  the  prose  articles  were  many  of 
various  and  distinguished  merit,  but  the  singu¬ 
lar  force  and  beauty  of  those  sent  by  the  au¬ 
thor  of  ‘  The  Tales  of  the  Folio  Club,’  leave  us 
no  room  for  hesitation  in  that  department.  We 
have  accordingly  awarded  the  premium  to  a 
tale  entitled  the  ‘  MS.  found  in  a  Bottle.’  It 
would  hardly  be  doing  justice  to  the  writer  of 
this  collection  to  say  that  the  tale  we  have  cho¬ 
sen  is  the  best  of  the  six  offered  by  him.  We 
cannot  refrain  from  saying  that  the  author  owes 
it  to  his  own  reputation  as  well  as  to  the  gra¬ 
tification  of  the  community,  to  publish  the  en¬ 
tire  volume  (‘  Tales  of  the  Folio  Club  ’).  These 
tales  are  eminently  distinguished  by  a  wild, 
vigorous,  and  poetical  imagination,  a  rich 
style,  a  fertile  invention,  and  varied  and  curi¬ 
ous  learning. 

Signed  “  John  P.  Kennedy, 

“  j.  H.'B.  Latrobe,  and 
“  James  H.  Miller.” 

Comment  on  this  is  needless. 

From  this  time  Poe’s  affairs  mended, 
and  his  writings  were  not  only  sought  af¬ 
ter  but  paid  for  by  the  publishers.  In  the 
spring  of  the  year  following  (1834)  Mr. 
Allan  died,  and  of  his  property,  to  quote 
the  elegant  words  of  Griswold,  “  not  a 
mill  was  bequeathed  to  Poe,”  and,  it  is  al¬ 
leged,  the  widow  of  his  adopted  father 
“  even  refused  him  his  own  books.”  Ear- 
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ly  in  183s,  the  poet  began  to  contribute 
poems,  tales  and  reviews  to  the  *  Southern 
Literary  Messenger,’  a  newly  established 
monthly  magazine.  Mr.  Kennedy,  after  a 
year  and  a  half’s  friendship  with  Poe,  had 
advised  him  to  forward  a  paper  to  Mr. 
White,  the  proprietor  of  the  above  publi¬ 
cation.  He  did  so  ;  became  a  regular  con¬ 
tributor,  and  in  May,  1835,  he  was  made 
editor,  at  a  salary  of  five  hundred  dollars 
per  annum.  The  accession  of  the  new  edi¬ 
tor  worked  wonders  in  the  ‘  Southern  Lite¬ 
rary  Messenger,’  in  a  short  time  raising 
its  circulation  from  four  hundred  to  three 
thousand.  Its  success  was  partially  due 
to  the  originality  and  fascination  of  Poe’s 
stories,  and  partially  owing  to  the  fearless¬ 
ness  of  his  trenchant  critiques.  He  was 
no  respecter  of  persons,  and  already  be¬ 
gan  to  rouse  the  small  fry  bookmakers  by 
his  crucial  dissection  of  their  mediocrities. 
“  He  had  a  scorn,”  says  Powell,  “  of  the 
respectable  level  trash  which  has  too  long 
brooded  over  American  literature.  Poe 
did  not  like  tamely  to  submit  to  the  de¬ 
thronement  of  genius.  .  .  .  What  gods 
and  men  abhor,  according  to  Horace,  a 
certain  class  of  critics  and  readers  in  Amer¬ 
ica  adore.”  Amongst  the  best  of  his  pro¬ 
ductions  at  this  period  was  the  ‘  Adven¬ 
ture  of  Hans  Pfaal,’  which  appeared  in  the 
‘  Literary  Messenger  ’  three  weeks  previ¬ 
ous  to  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Richard 
Lock’s  ‘  Moon  Story,’  which  indeed  it 
probably  suggested,  although  from  the  way 
m  which  Griswold  alludes  to*  Hans  Pfaal’ 
being  “  in  some  respects  very  similar  to  Mr. 
Lock’s  ”  story,  one  is  led  to  believe  our 
poet  the  copier  instead  of  the  copied. 

In  September,  1835,  Poe,  who  had  hith¬ 
erto  performed  his  editorial  duties  at  a 
distance,  found  it  necessary  to  leave  Balti¬ 
more  for  Richmond,  where  the  ‘  Messen¬ 
ger  ’  was  published.  Again  amongst  his 
kindred,  he  met  his  cousin  Virginia  Clemm, 
a  girl  in  years,  and  already  manifesting 
signs  of  consumption  ;  but  undeterred  by 
this  or  by  their  poverty,  the  i>oor  poet  was 
wedded  to  his  kinswoman.  He  continued 
the  direction  of  the  *  Messenger  ’  until 
January,  1837,  when  he  left  it  for  the  more 
lucrative  employment  of  assisting  Profes¬ 
sors  Anthon,  Hawkes,  and  Henry,  in  the 
management  of  the  *  New  York  Quarterly 
Review.’  Griswold,  it  is  true,  states  that 
he  was  dismissed  from  the  *  Messenger  ’ 
on  account  of  his  irregularities,  and  he 
quotes  a  goodly  letter  from  its  deceased 


proprietor,  upbraiding  him  for  'getting 
drunk,  but  promising  to  allow  him  to 
“  again  become  an  a.ssistant  in  my  office” 
on  condition  that  he  forswore  the  bottle. 
Unsupported  by  other  evidence,  we  should 
doubt  the  truth  of  this  extract.  Undated, 
addressed  to  a  gentleman  who  has  raised 
his  publication  to  a  profitable  and  famous 
circulation,  and  who  would  appear  at  this 
time  to  have  been  married,  is  it  probable 
that  Poe  would  have  been  termeii  “  an 
assistant  in  my  office,”  and  offered  “  quar¬ 
ters  in  my  house,”  by  Mr.  White,  who, 
like  all  the  authorities  referred  to  by  this 
biographer  in  corroboration  of  his  allega¬ 
tions,  save  the  writer  of  the  aforemen¬ 
tioned  *  Eulogium,’  unfortunately  dies  be¬ 
fore  the  charge  is  brought  ? 

In  1837,  Poe  wrote  some  of  his  slashing 
critiques  for  the  *  New  York  Review,’  and 
by  them,  says  Powell,  “  made  many  ene¬ 
mies.”  In  July  of  the  same  year,  he  al¬ 
so  completed  and  published  his  wonder¬ 
ful  narrative  of  *  Arthur  Gordon  Pym.’ 
Griswold  displays  his  usual  animus  by 
stating  that  “  it  received  little  attention,” 
and  that  in  England,  **  being  mistaken  at 
first  for  a  narrative  of  real  experiences,  it 
was  advertised  to  be  reprinted,  but  a 
discovery  of  its  character,  I  believe,  pre¬ 
vented  such  a  result.”  In  truth  it  was  in 
a  short  interval  twice  reprinted  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  did  obtain  considerable  notice, 
**  the  air  of  truth”  which,  it  is  suggested, 
was  only  in  the  attempt,  having  excited 
much  interest  in  the  book. 

The  heavy  *  Review  ’  work  was  not  in 
Poe’s  line,  and  at  the  end  of  a  year  he  left 
New  York  for  Philadelphia,  where  he  was 
engaged  on  the  *  Gentleman’s  Magazine,’ 
since  merged  into  *  Graham’s.’  In  May, 
1839,  he  was  appointed  editor  of  this  publi¬ 
cation,  and,  as  usual,  **  came  down  pretty 
freely  with  his  critical  axe.”  At  the  same 
time  he  contributed  tales  and  papers  to  va¬ 
rious  other  magazines,  so  that,  although 
obliged  to  labor  severely,  he  began  to  get  a 
fair  livelihood.  In  the  autumn  of  this  year 
he  published  a  collection  of  his  best  stories, 
in  two  volumes,  under  the  title  of  *  Tales 
of  the  Grotesque  and  Arabesque.’ 

Poe  edited  the  *  Gentleman’s  ’  until 
June,  1840,  when  it  changed  hands  and 
became  known  as  *  Graham’s  Magazine.’ 
Griswold  states  that  Mr.  Burton,  the  for¬ 
mer  proprietor  of  the  publication,  found 
the  poet  so  unreliable  that  he  “  was  nev¬ 
er  sure  when  he  left  the  city  that  his  busi- 
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ness  would  be  cared  for,”  and  sometimes 
had  to  perform  tlie  editorial  duties  him¬ 
self.  Wonderful  to  relate,  however,  Poe 
w’as  retained  in  his  p>ost  until  the  last 
moment,  when  the  following  scene  is  al¬ 
leged  to  have  occurred  :  (somebody,  of 
course,  had  taken  shorthand  notes  of  the 
conversation).  Mr.  Burton  is  supposed 
to  have  been  absent  for  a  fortnight,  and,  on 
his  return,  to  have  learned  that  his  editor 
has  not  only  not  furnished  the  printers 
with  any  copy  for  the  forthcoming  number 
of  the  Magazine,  but  has  availed  himself 
of  the  time  to  prepare  the  prosi>ectus  of  a 
new  monthly,  to  supplant  that  he  is  now 
editing.  Burton  meets  “  his  associate  late 
in  the  evening  at  one  of  his  accustomed 
haunts,”  and  says,  “  ‘  Mr.  Poe,  I  am  as¬ 
tonish^  ! — Give  me  my  manuscripts,  so 
that  I  can  attend  to  the  duties  you  have 
so  shamefully  neglected,  and  when  you  are 
sober  we  will  settle.’  Poe  interrupted  him 
with  ‘  Who  are  you  that  presume  to  ad¬ 
dress  me  in  this  manner  ?  Burton — I  am 
— the  editor— -of  the  ‘  Penn  Magazine  ’ — 
and  you  are — hiccup — a  fool.’  ”  Such  ab¬ 
surd  anecdotes  are  not  worthy  refutation, 
but  an  almost  certain  proof  of  their  incred¬ 
ibility  is  furnished  by  the  fact  that  not  only 
did  Mr.  George  R.  Graham  engage  Poe 
to  continue  the  editorial  duties  of  the  said 
magazine,  but  he  was  also  the  first  to  de¬ 
nounce  Griswold’s  *  Memoir  ’  of  the  poet, 
as  “  the  fancy  sketch  of  a  jaundiced 
vision,”  and  as  “  an  immortal  infamy.” 

Poe  retained  the  editorship  of  ‘Gra¬ 
ham’s  Magazine  ’  for  about  two  years,  dur¬ 
ing  which  period  some  of  his  finest  analy¬ 
tical  tales  were  produced.  In  1843,  not 
1848,  as  stated  by  his  inaccurate  biogra¬ 
pher,  he  obtained  the  one  hundred  dollar 
prize  for  his  story  of  ‘  The  Gold  Bug ;  ’  a 
story  written  in  connection  with  his  theo¬ 
ry  that  human  ingenuity  could  not  con¬ 
struct  any  cryptograph  which  human  in¬ 
genuity  could  not  decipher.  Tested  by 
several  correspondents  with  difficult  sam¬ 
ples  of  their  skill,  the  poet  took  the 
trouble  to  examine  and  solve  them  in  tri¬ 
umphant  proof  of  his  theory. 

In  the  autumn  of  1844,  Poe  removed  to 
New  York,  where,  in  literary  circles,  his 
fame  had  already  preceded  him.  He 
speedily  found  employment  on  the  ‘  New 
York  Mirror,’  and  Willis,  who  was  one  of 
the  proprietors  of  that  pai>er,  has  left  us  a 
highly  interesting  portraiture  of  the  poet  at 
this  epoch  of  his  life. 


“  Apropos  of  the  disparagin^r  portion  of  Dr. 
Griswold’s  sketch,  which  appeared  at  Poe’s 
death,”  he  remarks,  “let  us  truthfully  say, 
some  four  or  five  years  since  Mr.  Poe  was  em¬ 
ployed  by  us  for  several  months  as  critic  and 
sub-editor.  He  resided  with  his  wife  and 
mother  at  Fordham,  a  few  miles  out  of  town, 
but  was  at  his  desk  in  the  office  from  nine  in 
the  morning  till  the  evening  paper  went  to 
press.  With  the  highest  admiration  for  his 
genius,  and  a  willingness  to  let  it  atone  for 
more  than  ordinary  irregularity,  we  were  led 
by  common  report  to  expect  a  veipr  capricious 
attention  to  his  duties.  Time  went  on,  how¬ 
ever,  and  he  was  invariably  punctual  and  in¬ 
dustrious.  With  his  pale,  beautiful,  and  intel¬ 
lectual  face,  as  a  reminder  of  what  genius  was  in 
him,  it  was  impossible,  of  course,  not  to  treat 
him  always  with  deferential  courtesy.  .  .  . 
With  a  prospect  of  taking  the  lead  in  another 
periodical,  he,  at  last,  voluntarily  gave  up  his 
employment  with  us,  and,  through  all  this  con¬ 
siderable  period,  we  had  seen  but  one  pre¬ 
sentment  of  the  man — a  quiet,  patient,  indus¬ 
trious,  and  most  gentlemanly  person,  com¬ 
manding  the  utmost  respect  and  good  feeling 
by  his  unvarying  deportment  and  ability. 

“  Residing  as  he  did  in  the  country,  we  nev¬ 
er  met  Mr.  Poe  in  hours  of  leisure;  but  he 
frequently  called  on  us  afterwards  at  our  place 
of  business,  and  we  met  him  often  in  the  street 
— invariably  the  same  sad-mannered,  winning 
and  refined  gentleman,  such  as  we  had  alwavs 
known  him.  It  was  by  rumor  only,  up  to  the 
day  of  his  death,  that  we  knew  of  any  other  de¬ 
velopment  of  manner  of  character.  .  .  .  Such 
only  he  has  invariably  seemed  to  us  in  all  we 
have  happened  personally  to  know  of  him 
through  a  friendship  of  Jive  or  six  years.  And 
so  much  easier  is  it  to  believe  what  we  have 
seen  and  known,  than  what  we  of  only, 
that  we  remember  him  but  with  admiration  and 
respect.” 

Poe  left  the  ‘Mirror’  in  order  to  take 
part  in  the  ‘  Broadway  Journal,’  and  in 
October,  1845,  he  was  enabled  to  buy  his 
partner  out,  and  to  obtain  the  entire  pos¬ 
session  of  this  periodical.  Under  his  con¬ 
trol  it  became,  probably,  the  best  work  of 
the  kind  ever  issued,  but,  from  the  very 
nature  of  its  contents,  must  have  appealed 
to  too  small  though  select  a  class  to  make 
it  remunerative.  Accordingly  the  poor 
poet  had  to  relinquish  its  publication,  and 
on  the  3rd  of  January,  1846,  the  last  num¬ 
ber  was  issued.  What  he  did  for  the  next 
few  months  heaven  only  knows;  but  in 
the  May  number  of  the  ‘  Lady’s  Book  ’  he 
commenced  a  series  of  articles  on  ‘The 
Literati  of  New  York  City,’  in  which  “  he 
professed,”  remarks  Griswold,  with  the 
wonted  sneer,  “  to  give  some  honest  opin¬ 
ions  at  random  respecting  their  autorial 
merits,  with  occasional  words  of  personal¬ 
ity.”  The  papers  seem  to  have  made  the 
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literary  quacks  of  New  York  shake  in  their 
shoes.  One  unfortunate  who  came  under 
the  lash,  unable  to  bear  his  castigation 
quietly,  retorted  in  no  measured  terms ;  in 
fact,  instead  of  waiting,  as  Griswold  did, 
for  Poe’s  death — when  every  a.ss  could 
have  its  kick  at  the  dead  lion — this  Dr. 
Dunn  Brown,  or  Dunn  English,  for  both 
names  are  given,  in  a  personal  newspaper 
article,  referred  to  the  alleged  Infirmities  of 
the  poet  The  communication  being  in¬ 
serted  in  the  ‘  Evening  Mirror,’  on  the 
23rd  of  June,  1843,  Poe  instituted  a  libel 
suit,  and  recover^  several  hundred  dol¬ 
lars  for  defamation  of  character.  Let  any¬ 
one  who  has  the  slightest  belief  in  Gris¬ 
wold’s  impartiality  now  turn  to  his  garbled 
account  of  this  dispute.  He  never  men¬ 
tions  the  suit  for  libel  or  its  results;  in¬ 
deed,  his  suppressio  vert  is  as  iniquitous  as 
his  suggestw  falsi. 

In  the  autumn  of  this  year  Poe  was  re¬ 
siding  in  a  little  cottage  at  Fordham,  near 
New  York.  The  household  comprised  the 
poet,  his  wife,  a  confirmed  invalid,  and  her 
devoted  and  never-to-be-forgotten  mother, 
Mrs.  Clemm,  whose  name  will  ever  be 
linked  with  that  of  her  unfortunate  son-in- 
law.  His  wife' was  dying  of  a  long,  lin¬ 
gering  decline,  and  the  poet  himself  was 
ill,  and,  paralyzed  by  poverty,  scarcely 
able  to  labor.  “  Mr.  Poe  wrote,”  says 
Willis,  “  with  fastidious  difficulty,  and  in  a 
style  too  much  above  the  popular  level  to 
be  well  paid.  He  was  always  in  pecuni¬ 
ar)’  difficulties,  and,  with  his  sick  wife,  fre¬ 
quently  in  want  of  the  merest  necessaries 
of  life.”  A  most  interesting  description  of 
the  poet’s  mhiage  at  this  bitter  period  of 
his  existence  is  afforded  by  a  paper  which 
appeared  in  a  London  periodical,*  as  ‘  Re¬ 
miniscences  of  Edgar  Poe.’  The  writer 
gives  a  circumstantial  account  of  the 
homely  abode  and  its  occupants,  and  his 
description  of  the  family’s  poverty-stricken 
condition  is  heartrending. 

“  The  autuma  came,"  says  the  writer,  detail¬ 
ing  his  second  visit,  “  and  Mrs.  Poe  sank  ra¬ 
pidly  in  consumption,  and  I  saw  her  in  her  bed¬ 
chamber.  Eveiything  here  was  so  neat,  so 
purely  clean,  so  scant  and  poverty-stricken, 
that  I  saw  the  sufferer  with  such  a  heartache 
as  the  poor  feel  for  the  poor.  There  was  no 
clothing  on  the  bed,  which  was  only  straw, 
but  a  snow  white  spread  and  sheets.  The 
weather  was  cold,  and  the  sick  lady  had  the 
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dreadful  chills  that  accompany  the  hectic  fe¬ 
ver  of  consumption.  She  lay  on  the  straw  bed, 
wrapped  in  her  husband's  great-coat,  with  a 
large  cat  in  her  bosom.  .  .  .  The  coat  and  the 
cat  were  the  sufferer’s  only  means  of  warmth, 
except  as  her  husband  held  her  hands  and  her 
mother  her  feet.” 

These  circumstances  being  made  known 
by  the  writer  of  the  above,  a  paragraph 
appeared  in  the  ‘  New  York  Express,’  to 
the  effect  that  “  Edgar  Poe  and  his  wife 
are  both  dangerously  ill  with  consump¬ 
tion,  and  that  the  hand  of  misfortune  lies 
heavy  upon  their  temporal  affairs.  We 
are  sorry  to  mention  the  fact  that  they  are 
so  far  r^uced  as  to  be  barely  able  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  necessaries  of  life.  This  is,  in¬ 
deed,  a  hard  lot,  and  we  hope  that  the 
friends  and  admirers  of  Mr.  Poe  will  come 
promptly  to  his  assistance  in  his  bitterest 
hour  of  need.”  This  appeal  was  followed 
by  an  article  from  Willis  in  the  *  Home 
Journal,’  adverting  to  the  dangerous  illness 
of  the  poet  and  his  wife,  and  their  conse¬ 
quent  sufferings  for  want  of  the  common¬ 
est  necessaries  of  life,  and  evidencing  their 
case  as  a  proof  of  a  hospital  being  requir¬ 
ed  for  educated  and  refined  objects  of 
charity.  “  Here,”  he  urges,  “  is  one  of  the 
finest  scholars,  one  of  the  most  original 
men  of  genius,  and  one  of  the  most  indus¬ 
trious  of  the  literary  men  of  our  country, 
whose  temporary  suspension  of  labor,  from 
bodily  illness,  drops  him  immediately  to  a 
level  with  the  common  objects  of  public 
charity.” 

The  effect  of  this  appeal  was  to  bring 
instant  aid  to  the  poor  suffering  family; 
Poe’s  many  friends  reading  it  in  a  different 
spirit  to  that  of  his  biographer,  who  avers 
that  the  article  by  Willis  was  only  “  an  inge¬ 
nious  apology  for-Mr.  Poe’s  infirmities,”  and 
that  the  manly  letter  to  its  author  from 
Poe,  announcing  his  own  gradual  recovery 
from  a  long  and  dangerous  illness,  but  his 
wife's  hopeless  condition,  “  was  written  for 
effect  He  had  not  been  ill  a  great  while,” 
continued  his  ruthless  assailant,  “  nor  dan¬ 
gerously  at  all.  There  was  no  literary  or 
personal  abuse  of  him  in  the  journals,”  he 
adds,  alluding  to  a  paragraph  in  the  poet's 
sad  letter  to  Willis,  to  the  effect  that  his 
wife’s  sufferings  had  been  heightened  by 
the  receipt  of  an  anonymous  letter  contain¬ 
ing  “  those  published  calumnies  of  Messrs. 

- ,  for  which,”  says  Poe,  “  I  yet  hope 

to  find  redress  in  a  court  of  justice.” 

This  letter,  which,  according  to  Gris- 
14  . 
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wold,  “was  written  for  effect,”  is  dated 
30th  of  December,  1846,  and  was  follow¬ 
ed  in  a  few  weeks  by  his  wife’s  death. 
Mrs.  Poe’s  last  moments  were  soothed  and 
her  wants  administered  to,  we  believe,  by 
the  poet’s  good  and  noble  hiend,  Mrs. 
Lewis,  in  whose  hospitable  home,  when 
the  poet  himself  died,  Mrs.  Clemm  is  said 
to  have  found  shelter.  It  is  needless  to 
follow  the  adventures  of  the  poet  through 
all  the  labyrinth  of  errors  in  which  his  bi¬ 
ographer  has  enveloped  them.  On  the 
9th  of  February,  1848,  he  delivered  a  lec¬ 
ture  in  New  York  on  the  Cosmogony  of 
the  Universe.  This  was  the  substance  of 
his  greatest  work,  and  which  was  subse¬ 
quently  published  under  the  title  of  ‘  Eu¬ 
reka,  a  Prose  Poem.’  It  has  never  been 
reprinted  in  England. 

From  this  time  to  the  day  of  his  death 
Poe  steadily  worked  with  his  pen  and  as 
a  lecturer,  to  obtain  a  livelihood.  And  he 
succeeded  But  consumption  had  long 
been  sapping  his  system,  and  enfeebled 
as  it  was  by  long  suffering,  constant  and 
harassing  literary  labor,  and,  more  than 
all,  uuiHt,  it  was  ready  to  succumb ;  and  on 
the  evening  of  Sunday,  the  7th  of  Octo¬ 
ber,  1849,  he  died,  if  the  correct  date  of 
his  birth  is  given,  in  the  thirty-eighth  year 
of  his  age. 

The  present  opportunity  does  not  ad¬ 
mit  of  a  complete  analysis  of  the  *  Me¬ 
moir  ’  by  Griswold — the  memoir  on  which 
every  English  life  of  Edgar  Poe  has  been 
founded;  but  it  is  believed  that  enough 
has  been  said  to  prove  the  biographer’s 
animus.  Mrs.  Whitman,  in  her  clever  lit¬ 
tle  brochure  of  ‘  Poe  and  his  Critics,’  states 
that  “  some  of  the  most  injurious  of  these 
anecdotes  ”  (i.e.  in  the  ‘  Memoir  ’)  “  were 
disproved,  during  the  life  of  Dr.  Griswold, 
in  the  New  York  ‘Tribune’  and  other 
leading  journals,  without  eliciting  from 
him  any  public  statement  or  apology.” 
Quite  recently  we  have  had,  through  the 
columns  of  the  ‘  Home  Journal,’  the  refu¬ 
tation  of  another  calumnious  story,  which 
for  ten  years  has  been  going  the  round  of 
the  English  and  American  periodicals. 
“  Moreover,”  adds  Mrs.  Whitman,  “  we 
have  authority  for  stating  that  many  of 
the  disgraceful  anecdotes,  so  industriously 
collect^  by  Dr.  Griswold,  are  utterly  fab- 
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ulous,  while  others  .are  perversions  of  the 
truth,  more  injurious  in  their  effects  than 
unmitigated  fiction.” 

When  Edgar  Poe  died  a  long  account 
of  his  life  and  writings  appeared  in  the 
New  York  ‘  Tribune,’  signed  “  Ludwig.” 
Dr.  Rufus  Griswold  was  subsequently 
obliged  to  acknowledge  himself  the  author 
of  it.  It  is  the  well-known  paper  begin¬ 
ning  “  Edgar  Allan  Poe  is  dead.  This  an¬ 
nouncement  will  startle  many,  but  few 
will  be  grieved  by  it  .  .  .he  had  few  or 

no  friends^''  In  November  following  the 
poet’s  death,  a  kindly  notice  of  him  and 
his  writings  was  furnished  to  the  ‘  South¬ 
ern  Literary  Messenger’  by  Mr.  John  R. 
Thompison,  his  successor  in  the  editorship 
of  that  magazine.  It  did  not  contain  an 
unkind  or  disparaging  word.  A  month  or 
two  later  appeared  a  collection  of  Poe’s 
works  in  two  volumes,  and  it  was  most  de¬ 
preciatingly  reviewed  in  the  ‘  Tribune  ’  by 
a  writer  whose  style  is  easily  recognisable, 
and  who  signed  himself  “  R.” — (Rufus). 
In  March,  1850,  appeared  an  extremely 
lengthy  review  of  this  same  collection  in 
the  *  Literary  Messenger;’  it  is  the  so-call¬ 
ed,  by  Griswold,  ‘  Eulogium,’  and  begin¬ 
ning:  “These  half-told  tales  and  broken 
poems  are  the  only  records  of  a  wild,  hard 

life . Among  ail  his  poems  there 

are  only  two  or  three  which  are  not  exe¬ 
crably  bad.”  It  then  proceeds  to  vilify 
Willis  and  Lowell  for  their  tributes  to  the 
memory  of  Poe,  the  latter  of  the  two,  it 
avers,  belonging  to  that  “  minute  species 
of  literary  insect  which  is  plentifully  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  soil  and  climate  of  Boston.” 
The  writer  then  administers  a  gentle  repri¬ 
mand  to  Griswold,  and  forthwith  proceeds 
to  detail  a  life  of  Edgar  Poe.  Now  comes 
the  strange  part  of  the  story.  Nearly  the 
whole  of  this  very  lengthy  life  and  critique 
was  subsequently  embodied  in  the  ‘  Me¬ 
moir  ’  by  Griswold  as  original  matter,  with¬ 
out  •  any  acknowledgment  or  inverted 
commas,  save  for  the  paragraph  relating 
to  the  poet’s  quarrel  with  Mr.  Allan’s  sec¬ 
ond  wife ;  we  have,  therefore,  this  conclu¬ 
sion  before  us :  either  Dr.  Griswold  open¬ 
ly  plagiarized  wholesale  from  the  recently 
published  but  anonymous  article,  or  he 
himself  was  the  author  of  the  paper  in  ques¬ 
tion. —  Temple  Bar. 
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I. 

Rembrandt,  Ostade,  Vandyke,  and 
Claude — these  are  the  four  masters  of  the 
art  of  etching;  and  it  is  in  virtue  of  their 
mastery  of  that  art' that  they  receive  from 
many  a  more  enthusiastfc  admiration  than 
that  which  tlieir  painted  pictures  call  forth 
from  all  the  world.  But  what  is  the 
nature  of  that  less  popular  art  which  they 
practised  ?  To  draw  upon  the  varnished 
surface  of  a  copper  plate,  with  a  steel 
point,  the  lines  that  are  to  give  the  form 
and  light  and  shadow  of  your  picture ;  to 
bite  those  lines  by  the  application  of  a  bath 
of  acid,  and  finsilly  to  transfer  your  work 
to  paper  with  ink  and  a  printing-press 
— that,  as  far  as  one  rough  sentence  can 
explain  it,  is  the  process  of  etching.  It  is, 
in  many  ways,  the  complement  of  the  art  of 
mezzotinting.  The  mezzotinter  works  by 
spaces,  the  etcher  by  lines.  And  Turner, 
in  the  most  interesting  and  most  im¬ 
portant  of  his  serial  works,  the  Uber 
Studiorum,  effected  that  marriage  of  the 
two  arts  which,  strange  to  say,  has  never 
been  repeated.  He  etched  the  leading 
lines  of  his  studies,  and  mezzotint,  execut¬ 
ed  sometimes  under  his  own  supervision 
and  sometimes  by  his  own  hand,  accom¬ 
plished  the  rest.  Yet  one  does  not  class 
him  among  the  great  etchers,  because  he 
only  used  etching  to  perform  that  which 
by  the  other  process  could  not  have -been 
performed  at  all.  He  etched  with  im¬ 
mense  precision  and  power  all  that  he 
meant  to  etch ;  but  he  reserved  his  effects 
— the  things  for  which  he  cared — for  the 
other  art.  That  alone  clothed  the  skele¬ 
ton,  and  visibly  embodied  the  spirit  of 
each  picture.  But  when  one  speaks  of  the 
great  etchers,  one  speaks  of  those  who 
gave  to  their  art  a  wider  held,  and  claim-' 
^  from  it  a  greater  result.  They  too,  like 
Turner,  worked  by  lines,  but  their  lines 
were  a  thousand  to  his  oi^e ;  for  they  were 
the  end  as  well  as  the  beginning — they 
made  tlie  picture,  and  did  not  only  pre¬ 
pare  for  it. 

The  work  of  the  great  etchers  was 
usually  speedy.  Their  minds  had  other 
qualities  than  those  of  the  line  engravers. 
On  the  one  side  there  was  quiet  intelli¬ 
gence,  patience,  and  leisurely  attention  to 


detail ;  on  the  other,  rapid  sympathy, 
instinctive  recognition,  and  cither  a  vehe¬ 
ment  passion  for  the  thing  beheld  and  to 
be  drawn,  or  else,  at  the  least,  a  keen  de¬ 
light  in  it.  The  patience  and  leisure  were 
for  Marc  Antonio,  the  passion  was  for 
Rembrandt,  the  delight  for  Claude. 

It  is  p>erhaps  because  Vandyke  was  by  a 
very  few  years  the  earliest  of  the  etchers 
— save  Albert  Diirer,  whose  greatest 
achievements  are  all  in  a  different  art — 
that  one  finds  in  many  of  his  prints  a  pov¬ 
erty  of  means,  never  indeed  to  be  confus¬ 
ed  with  weakness  or  with  failure,  but  tend¬ 
ing  now  and  then  to  lessen  the  effect  and 
meaning  of  his  work.  He  was  a  genuine 
etcher :  there  w’as  never  a  more  genuine. 
But  if  you  think  of  him  with  Rembrandt 
and  with  Claude — the  two  great  masters 
who  in  point  of  time  were  ever  so  little 
behind  him — there  comes  perhaps  to  your 
mind  some  thought  of  the  diligent  school¬ 
boy  whose  round-hand  and  whose  large- 
hand  are  better  than  his  teacher’s,  but  who 
can  write  only  between  those  rigid  lines 
which  for  himself  the  teacher  would  dis¬ 
card.  Or,  if  that  simile  appear  offensive, 
think  of  the  difference  between  certain 
musicians ;  think  of  the  precision  of  Ara¬ 
bella  Goddard — that  faultless,  measured, 
restrained  interpretation — and  then  of 
Joachim’s  artistic  individuality :  firmness 
at  will,  a  resolute  self-control,  minute  ex-  • 
actness,  and  then  suddenly,  and  but  for  an 
instant,  the  divine  //idecision  which  is  the - 
last  expression  of  supreme  mastery,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  the  sign  that  creator  and  inter¬ 
preter  are  fused  into  one.  But  there  may.  • 
be  other  causes  than  the  one  I  have  sug-  • 
gested  for  that  which,  define  it  how  we  • 
will,  seems  lacking  to  "Vandyke.  Perhaps 
not  in  etching  only — that  process  withoutr 
precedents — is  he  something  less  than  he 
might  have  been.  As  a  painter,  the  high-  - 
est  examples  were  before  him.  But  did  he  • 
fully  profit  by  them  ? 

He  is  bom  in  1 599 — the  son  of  traders  • 
who  are  wealthy — and  early  showing 
signs  of  his  particular  ability,  he  has  no 
difficulty  in  entering  the  studio  of  Rubens. 
That  master  much  appreciates  him.  The 
youth  gives  still  increasing  promise;' and 
he  is  well  advised  in  early  manhood  to  se. 
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out  for  Italy,  so  that  he  may  study  the 
treasures  of  Venice,  Florence,  and  Rome. 
But  he  has  not  passed  out  of  his  native 
Flanders  before  he  is  enamored  of  a  young 
country  girl.  He  wavers.  The  love  of 
her  detains  him  many  months.  He  is 
quite  happy,  painting  the  portraits  of  her 
kinsmen.  He  has  forgotten  Italy.  Re¬ 
monstrance  on  remonstrance  comes  from 
Rubens,  and  it  is  thanks  to  this  persis¬ 
tence  that  he  finally  sets  forth.  There 
is  then  a  five  years’  absence.  No  absence 
so  long  was  ever  less  fruitful  in  direct  in¬ 
fluence  ;  and  now  he  is  busy  at  Antwerp. 
In  1632  he  travels  to  England,  hoping  for 
greater  gain  than  work  in  his  native  city 
affords ;  and  he  is  early  patronised  by  the 
king,  by  the  Lords  Strafford  and  Pem¬ 
broke,  and  by  Sir  Kenelm  Uigby,  whose 
wife’s  portrait  (she  was  the  Lady  Venetia 
Stanley)  he  paints  four  times.  He  does 
not  neglect  his  work,  but  he  does  not  feed 
and  enrich  his  faculty.  He  is  amiable,  no 
doubt;  he  is  dashing  and  brilliant  too. 
But  it  does  not  occur  to  any  one  to  say 
that  he  is  wise.  He  dresses  lavishly.  In 
the  matter  of  display  he  attempts  an  un¬ 
reasonable  rivalry  with  the  wedthiest  of 
the  nobles — runs  that  race  which  an  artist 
rarely  wins,  and  then  wins  only  at  the 
price  of  a  fatal  injury.  Vandyke  keeps 
an  open  house  for  his  friends — an  open 
purse  for  his  mistresses.*  And  in  due 
time  he  finds  he  is  impoverished — not  des¬ 
titute,  indeed,  nor  living  meanly,  but  shorn 
of  many  of  his  delights.  He  is  advised 
to  marry,  and  there  is  found  for  him  the 
daughter  of  an  eminent  physician — Maria 
Ruthven  is  her  name.  With  her,  in  1640, 
he  goes  to  Flanders  and  to  France,  hoping 
that  Louis  Treize  will  employ  him  in  the 
decoration  of  the  Louvre,  and  stirred  pro¬ 
bably  by  the  ambition  to  do  higher  work 
than  portrait  painting.  But  Nicholas 
Poussin  is  engaged  before  Vandyke  puts 
in  his  claim,  and  Vandyke  must  return  to 
England,  though  English  air,  in  the  world 
of  politics  and  fashion,  is  thick  with  a 
coming  trouble.  Sir  Anthony  is  ill — ill 
and  unhoi>eful — and  though  the  king  is  so 
far  interested  in  the  court-painter  as  to 
offer  naively,  a  gratuity  of  three  hundred 
pounds  to  the  physician  who  can  save  his 

*  One  of  these — Margaret  Lemon — appears, 
says  an  authority,  **  to  have  been  a  woman  of 
much  notoriety.”  There  are  prints  after  one 
of  the  portraits  which  Vandyke  painted  of  her, 
^by  Hollar,  Gaywood,  Lommelin,  and  Morin. 


life,  neither  royal  interest  nor  medical  skill 
is  of  any  long  avail,  and  Sir  Anthony  dies 
on  the  9th  day  of  December,  1641 — the 
day  of  the  baptism  of  his  newly-born 
child.  That  child — Maria  Ruthven’s — is 
not  his  only  child ;  for  in  the  will  made 
but  a  few  days  before  his  death  there  is 
pathetic  mention  of  “  my  daughter  beyond 
sea and  one  can  fancy  that  with  that 
wife  beside  him  jvhom  friends  had  per¬ 
suaded  him  to  marry,  so  that  his  life  might 
be  quieter,  he,  “  weake  of  body,  yet  enjoy¬ 
ing  his  senses,  memorie,  and  understand- 
inge,”  thinks  somewhat  of  the  long  past 
pleasure  days — the  bright  beginning,  in 
contrast  with  this  end. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Carpenter,  who  has  cata¬ 
logued  his  etchings,  assigns  to  him  but 
twenty-four.  No  less  than  twenty  of  these 
are  portraits  of  men.  But  Mr.  Carpenter 
“  does  not  feel  justified  in  omitting  thirteen 
other  etchings,  chiefly  of  sacred  and  alle¬ 
gorical  subjects.”  With  these,  in  this 
paper,  we  have  nothing  to  do. 

The  practical  etcher  will  praise  Vandyke 
for  the  frankness  and  simplicity  of  his  work  ; 
for  an  economy  of  labor  which  up  to  a 
given  point  shows  only  as  artistic  excel¬ 
lence,  and  is  the  proof  of  knowledge  and 
power.  Yet  again,  it  is  carried  sometimes 
too  near  to  meagreness,  and  the  praise 
needs  must  stop.  Does  the  artist,  on  the 
other  hand,  seek  to  avail  himself  to  the 
full  of  the  resources  of  his  art  ? — then 
some  fault  of  conception  or  execution 
wliich  slighter  work  would  have  left  to  be 
unnoticed,  or  would  not  even  have  carried 
with  it  at  all,  is  very  plainly  apparent.  A 
sky  is  hard  and  wooden  ;  a  background  is 
artificial.  Where  is  the  tonality  which 
would  have  been  given  by  the  more  com¬ 
plete  master  ?  On  the  whole,  then,  it  is 
possible  that  Vandyke  is  best  when  he 
sketches.  The  lines  of  the  figure,  the 
lines  of  the  face,  this  and  that  trait  of  cha¬ 
racter,  generally  true,  yet  generally  not  far 
l)elow  the  surface — all  this  Vandyke  can 
render  rapidly  and  readily — a  clear  thought, 
not  a  profound  one,  expressed  with  an  ac¬ 
curate  hand.  Here  is  a  cloak  set  as  grace¬ 
fully  as  Mr.  Irving’s  in  the  play.  Here  is 
a  bearing  as  manly — but  it  is  more  the 
manner  than  the  man.  Here,  too,  is  a 
suggestion  of  a  collar  of  lace.  How  well 
that  lies  on  the  broad  shoulders !  Some¬ 
times  the  mind  is  seized  as  well  as  the 
raiment  The  portrait  of  Snellinx  has  in¬ 
finite  rough  vigor.  This  man  was  a  paint- 
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er  of  battles — there  is  battle  in  his  eye  and 
in  his  firm  right  hand.  Will  you  see  a  con¬ 
tented  countenance ;  a  mind  at  rest,  with 
no  thought  of  a  pose;  a  graceful  head, 
with  long  and  black  disordered  hair;  a 
calm  intelligence  in  eyes  and  mouth  ? 
Look,  then,  at  Paul  Pontius,  the  Antwerp 
engraver.  He  is  a  worthy  gallant,  stand¬ 
ing  there,  with  visible  firm  throat,  stout 
arm,  and  dexterous  hand.  The  collar’s 
lace-work  makes  the  firm  throat  yet  more 
massive  by  its  contrast :  the  many-folded 
garment  hides  nothing  of  the  plain  line  of 
that  rounded,  stalwart  arm.  There  is  no 
date  engraved  upon  the  plate,  and  none  is 
positively  known  for  the  man’s  birth  or 
death ;  but  on  an  early  impression  in  the 
Museum  Print-Room  I  see  written  by  a 
German  hand,  “  Paulus  Pontius,  geboren 
1603,”  and  one  takes  the  portrait  to  be 
that  of  a  man  close  upon  seven-and-twenty. 
It  was  etched,  therefore,  in  the  prime  of 
Vandyke,  in  1630,  or  thereabouts — a  year 
or  two  before  he  settled  in  England. 

For  pure  etching,  nothing  is  finer  or 
more  spirited  than  the  print  of  Antonius 
Cornelissen,  the  burly,  middle-aged,  and 
rich  “  collector.”  And  yet  one  turns  away 
from  all  with  no  other  impression  than 
that  which  was  formed  almost  at  the  begin¬ 
ning.  Surely,  one  says,  in  the  company  of 
artists  Vandyke  is  motioned  to  too  great 
a  place.  Technical  qualities  apart,  the 
value  of  his  work  as  an  etcher  is  preciseljr 
that  of  his  work  as  a  painter.  There  is 
the  same  mind  in  it — that,  and  no  more — 
a  mind  courtier-like,  refined,  chivalrous,  ob¬ 
servant,  thoughtful  at  intervals;  yet  not  of 
the  highest  at  any  point ;  neither  the  noblest 
nor  the  keenest,  nor  even  near  to  these. 
Deducting  here  and  there  a  great  excep¬ 
tion — such  as  that  grave  and  gracious  Sir 
Kenelm  Digby,  in  the  billiard-room  at 
Knole — his  subjects,  as  he  has  represented 
them,  are  not  free  from  the  suspicion  of 
“  posing.”  There  is  little  intensity  in  his 
artistic  temperament;  little  real  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  beauty,  or  of  the  truest  force.  A 
touch  of  affectation  has  no  repugnance  for 
him.  His  works  in  the  main  seem  want¬ 
ing  in  the  unerring  directness,  the  unerring 
strength,  of  a  great  man’s  message  sent 
forth  from  mind  to  mind. 

II. 

Roughly  speaking,  all  our  great  etchers 
were  contemporaries;  and  while  Vandyke 
was  a  child,  there  was  bom,  at  LUbeck, 
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Adrian  van  Ostade.  Particulars  of  his 
life  are  not  abundant,  and  if  we  may 
judge  both  from  that  little  which  has  de¬ 
scended  to  us  of  his  story  and  from  the 
cold  and  cynical  observant  face  which 
makes  the  frontispiece  to  his  collection  of 
etchings,  they  would  not  bear  with  them 
any  dramatic  interest.  His  life  is  in  his 
work,  and  his  work  is  great,  in  quantity 
and  in  such  qualities  as  are  technical.  He 
came,  when  very  young,  to  Haerlem,  to 
study  under  Franz  Hals — was  the  fellow 
pupil  and  intimate  friend  of  Brauwer — 
and  in  the  city  of  his  adoption  he  soon 
found  ample  and  remunerative  labor.  As 
years  passed  on,  his  success  and  reputa¬ 
tion  became  more  general  and  distinguish¬ 
ed,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  he  would  ever 
have  quitted  Haerlem,  had  not  difficult 
times  loomed  in  sight. 

Alarmed  at  the  approach  of  French 
troops,  in  1662,  he  prepares  to  leave  Hol¬ 
land  and  return  to  his  own  land.  He 
sells  his  pictures  and  effects  with  this  in¬ 
tention  and  gets  as  far  as  Amsterdam, 
whence  he  will  embark  for  LUbeck.  But 
in  Amsterdam  he  is  well  received — his 
fame  has  gone  before  him — and  an 
amateur  called  Constantine  Senneport  pre¬ 
vails  on  him  to  be  his  guest.  The  new 
friend  explains  to  Ostade  the  advantages 
of  remaining  in  a  town  so  great  and  rich ; 
and  Ostade)  with  whom  love  of  country 
held,  we  may  be  sure,  a  very  secondary 
place  when  love  of  money  had  any  need 
to  clash  with  it,  is  soon  persuaded  to  stay. 
In  Amsterdam,  therefore,  his  easel  is  set 
up  ;  his  works  are  purchased  with  avidity 
— they,  are  ordered  even  more  promptly 
than  with  all  his  perseverance  they  can  be 
executed — and  with  increasing  celebrity 
Ostade  pursues  his  |,labor  until  old  age  is 
well  upon  him.  He  dies  in  Amsterdam 
in  1685,  aged  seventy-five,  leaving  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  some  three  hundred  highly-finish¬ 
ed  pictures,  many  drawings  which  were 
done,  it  is  believe^  as  much  for  pleasure 
as  for  studies  of  his  more  arduous  works, 
and  fifty  etchings  in  which  most  of  the 
characteristics  of  his  paintings  are  repro¬ 
duced  with  a  dexterity,  a  mastery  of  man¬ 
ner,  which,  whatever  be  the  change  of 
fashion  and  of  culture,  will  insure  for  him 
high  rank,  as  one  among  the  few  great 
etchers. 

An  accomplished  and  often  sympathetic 
critic,  who  has  made  of  etching  his  par¬ 
ticular  study,  has  been  unusually  severe 
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upon  the  work  of  Ostade;  not  of  course, 
upon  its  technical  merits — respecting 
which  severity  itself  must  give  way  to  ad¬ 
miration — but  upon  the  sentiment  that  it 
expresses  by  touches  so  direct,  keen,  un¬ 
mistakable.  Composition  and  chiaroscuro, 
perfect  as  the  subjects  selected  can  possi¬ 
bly  give  scope  for — these  two  great  quali¬ 
ties  Mr.  HarAerton  allows  in  Ostade’s  work. 
But  the  sentiment  he  finds  wholly  repul¬ 
sive:  repulsive  from  end  to  end.  The 
condemnation,  though  true  enough  in  the 
main,  is  certainly  a  little  too  sweeping. 
It  is  true — need  I  repeat  ? — of  much  of 
his  work :  of  much  even  of  that  which 
is  technically  the  best.  In  the  “Ta¬ 
vern  Dance”  and  in  “  Rustic  Court¬ 
ship,”  “the  males  pursue  the  females;” 
while  in  “  The  Family,"  “  the  female  gives 
suck  to  her  young.”  It  is  all  animal.  And 
yet  a  sentiment  quite  other  than  this  is 
now  and  again  conveyed  ;  and  in  enume¬ 
rating  these  pieces,  one  should  not  forget 
those  others — how,  for  instance,  in  “  The 
Painter”  the  calm  pursuit  of  labor  for 
labor’s  sake  is  well  expressed;  how  in 
“  The  Spectacle  Seller  ”  a  rustic  or  subur¬ 
ban  incident  is  depicted  with  point  and 
simplicity.  There  is  nothing  animal  in 
“The  Knife-Grinder;”  it  is  a  little  bour¬ 
geois  scene  of  no  elevation,  but  of  easily- 
recognized  truth.  In  the  “  Peasant  Family 
saying  Grace”  there  is  even  a  little  spiri¬ 
tuality,*  a  homely  but  genuine  piety; 
though  the  typ>es  are  poor,  with  no  natu¬ 
ral  dignity — the  father  as  unintelligent  and 
sheep-like  a  parent  as  ever  fostered  his 
young,  and  accepted  without  struggle  or 
questioning.a  life  of  the  dullest  monotony. 
Again  in  the  “  Peasant  paying  his  Reckon¬ 
ing  ” — the  finest  and  most  fascinating,  I 
should  say,  of  Ostade’s  smaller  plates — it 
is  not  the  dull  bliss  of  boozing  that  is  pri¬ 
marily  thought  of,  dwelt  upon,  or  present¬ 
ed,  but  rather  the  whole  scene  of  this  in¬ 
terior — paying  peasant  who  fumbles  for 
the  coin,  and  watchful  hostess,  and  still 
abiding  guests.  How  good  is  the  space : 
how  good  the  accessories! — the  leisure, 
how  delightful  I  It  is  a  tavern  indeed,  but 
somehow  glorified  by  art.  For  accurate 
delicacy  of  perception,  for  dexterous  deli¬ 
cacy  of  execution,  what  is  there  that  sur¬ 
passes  this  ? 

*  How  this  spirituality  struck  the  refined 
mind  of  Goethe  may  be  seen  in  "  Goethe  and 
Mendelssohn,"  2nd  Edition,  p.  70. 


But  do  you,  on  the  other  hand,  wish  to 
see  work  which  shall  abundantly  confirm 
Mr.  Hamerton’s  opinion  of  Ostade — al¬ 
ready  partly  justified,  as  I  have  indicated, 
by  “  The  Family,”  “  Rustic  Courtship,” 
and  the  “  I'avem  Dance,” — then  you  will 
turn  to  the  pieces  numbered  13  and  50  in 
the  catalogue  of  Bartsch.  The  first  of 
these  is  called  “  The  Smokers it  repre¬ 
sents  three  men,  one  of  whom  sits  upon  a 
tumed-up  cask.  Chiaroscuro  is  good,  and 
grouping  is  good  ;  and  that  is  all.  There 
is  as  little  subject  for  the  mind  as  beauty  for 
the  eye ;  there  is  nothing  of  the  character 
with  which  Meissonier  endows  such  a 
scene.  The  second  represents  an  interior 
with  many  peasants,  of  whom  some  are 
children  and  the  rest  of  mature  years. 
They  are  all  delighting  in  and  commend¬ 
ing  to  each  other  this  drink  and  that — this 
and  that  savory  mouthful  that  fitly  crowns 
with  sensual  jollity  the  labor  of  the  day. 

“  Securx  reddamus  tempora  mensa: 

Venit  post  multos  una  serena  dies.” 

Take  Adrian  van  Ostade  out  of  doors, 
and  he  is  a  little  better.  In  open  air, 
somehow,  he  is  less  grossly  animal.  Not 
that  in  presence  of  a  wide  landscai>e  and 
far-reaching  vista  there  is  any  hopefulness 
in  him.  His  own  vista  is  bounded  as  before. 
It  is  not  the  landscape  that  he  sees  with  his 
mind,  but  the  near  pursuit  of  the  peasant 
by  the  roadside,  the  peasant  by  the  bridge. 
In  “  The  Fishers,”  two  boys,  with  old 
men’s  faces,  bend  over  the  bridge’s  railibgs, 
and  over  them  hangs  a  grey  Dutch  sky, 
monotonous  and  dreary  as  their  lives. 
A  wide  landscape  says  nothing  to  Ostade. 
It  is  too  great  for  him — he  is  never  concern¬ 
ed  with  the  infinite  in  any  way.  But  just 
outside  the  cottage  door — on  the  bench, 
within  easy  reach  of  ale-house  tap — he  and 
his  work  are  happiest  and  best.  Here  is 
evoked  such  sense  of  beauty  as  he  is 
dowered  with*  by  Nature,  which  is  never 
profuse  to  him — such  sense  of  beauty  as 
the  conditions  of  his  Netherlands  life  have 
enabled  him  to  keep  and  cultivate.  Thus, 
in  “  La  Fete  sous  laTreille”  we  have  some 
charm  of  open-air  life,  much  movement, 
some  vivacity,  and  here  and  there  a  gleam 
of  grace.  In  the  group  of  “  The  Charla¬ 
tan”  there  is  some  dramatic  interest,  and 
there  are  characters  more  varied  than  he  is 
wont  to  present.  But  as  we  have  seen  him 
in  his  interiors  alive  to  the  picturesqueness 
of  litter — sprawling  brush  and  pot  and 
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saucer,  and  strewn  cards  upon  the  floor — 
so  let  us  take  leave  of  him  in  recognizing 
that  he  was  alive  also  to  the  picturesque¬ 
ness  of  Nature,  when  that  was  shown  in 
little  things  of  quite  familiar  appearance, 
and  alive  too,  now  and  again,  to  such  pictur¬ 
esqueness  as  men  can  make.  The  last  he 
proves  by  the  care  and  thought  and  deli¬ 
cacy  he  bestows  on  the  often  prominent 
quaint  lines  of  diamond-patterned  case¬ 
ments  ;  and  the  first,  by  the  lightness  and 
sensitiveness  of  his  touch  when  he  draws 
the  leaf  and  tendol  of  the  vine  by  the 
house-wall,  as  it  throws  it^  slight  cool 
shadow  on  the  rustic  bench,  or  curls  way- 
wardly  into  the  now  open  window,  through 
which  there  glances  for  a  moment  ^brief 
indeed  in  Ostade’s  life !)  a  little  of  the 
happy  sunshine  of  De  Hooghe. 

III. 

Well,  we  have  come  now  to  the  chiefest 
among  our  Masters  of  Etching — the  last 
Dutchman  with  whom  we  have  to  deal — 
he  in  whose  work  is  resumed  the  excellence 
and  power  of  the  whole  Netherlands 
school :  he  w  hose  art,  like  that  of  our  own 
more  limited  Hogarth,  is  an  art  of  “  re¬ 
monstrance,”  and  not  of  “  rapture.” 

Rembrandt  has  had  biographers  enough, 
but  their  disagreements  have  involved  his 
life  in  mystery.  Latest  research  appears, 
however,  to  show  that  he  was  born  in  1606 
—on  the  15th  of  July — and  that  he  died 
at  Amsterdam  with  proper  bourgeois  com¬ 
fort,  and  not  at  Stockholm,  miserably,  in 
the  first  days  of  October,  1669.  The  son 
of  a  miller,  whose  mill  was  in  the  city  of 
Leyden,  he  went  to  college  in  that  city  as 
boy  and  youth;  and  in  days  before  it 
was  the  fashion,  in  the  backward  North,  to 
be  a  painter  of  culture,  he  neglected  his 
studies  to  grapple  early  with  art.  Ow'ing 
little  even  of  technical  excellence  to  any 
master  at  all— owing  most  to  perseverance 
and  set  purpose,  and  ready  hand  and  ob¬ 
servant  eye — he  settled  in  Amsterdam  in 
1 630,  when  twenty-four  years  old:  sure  al¬ 
ready  to  find  profitable  service  in  fixing 
upon  canvas  no  fleeting  beauty  of  maiden 
or  child,  but  those  stem  burgher  faces, 
laden  with  thought  and  with  past  toil, 
which  even  then  charmed  and  impressed 
him  more  strongly  than  any  other  thing  he 
saw  in  the  bounded  city  streets  or  under 
the  far-reaching  skies — skies,  you  remem¬ 
ber,  that  stretched,  like  a  grey  canopy, 
over  those  flats  of  field,  canal,  and  foot- 


bridge  which  formed  the  landscape  of  his 
youth,  and  touched  by  a  magic  hand, 
passed  long  afterwards  into  the  landscape 
of  his  art. 

His  success  was  early  :  perhaps  not  very 
brilliant  at  the  beginning,  but  from  the  first 
substantial.  He  has  taken  to  etching  two 
years  before  his  settlement  in  Amsterdam, 
and  has  pursued  that  art  diligently  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  years  of  his  residence.  His 
mother’s  face — wise,  worthy,  and*  even 
handsome;  his  own  face,  rough  and  keen, 
and  beautiful,  like  his  work,  by  its  expres¬ 
sion  ;  incidents,  light  or  low,  of  the  city 
streets  or  long-stretching  highways — these 
are  his  subjects  in  the  earlier  years.  Then 
he  turns  to  religious  work,  and  then  to 
portrait-painting.  It  is  probable  that  he 
painted  many  an  obscure  portrait  before 
we  have  record  of  his  labors  in  this  kind  ; 
but  however  that  may  be,  he  gradually 
takes  his  place  in  good  burgher  society — 
rich,  pious,  or  intellectual — executing,  in 
163^,  his  portrait  of  Uytenbogaert,  the 
minister  of  the  sect  known  as  the  Remon¬ 
strants  ;  in  1636,  the  portrait  of  Janus 
Sylvius.  This  second  divine  was  probably 
made  known  to  him  through  his  young 
wife — for  Rembrandt,  prospering  early, 
had  somewhat  early  married :  had  married, 
too,  a  woman  of  fair  fortune  and  good 
position  in  the  town.  Saskia  Uylenburg  was 
her  name.  She  died  eight  years  after  her 
marriage;  leaving  one  child,  a  boy,  Titus, 
who  in  due  time  became  a  painter,  never 
much  known  or  greatly  esteemed,  and  w’ho 
died  in  1668 :  a  year  or  two  before  his  fa¬ 
ther. 

Rembrandt,  a  widower,  is  busy  with  his 
work  and  with  society ;  living  in  a  house 
in  the  Breestraat,  in  the  Jewish  quarter,  .  ' 
near  St.  Anthony’s  Bridge,  and  collecting 
in  that  house  a  whole  museum  of  works  of 
art :  mediaeval  armor,  and  antique  bronzes, 
prints  by  Lukas  van  Leyden,  and  prints  as 
precious  by  Mantegna,  and,  oil-paintings 
by  contemporary  hands.  Mediaeval  and 
Renaissance  work  are  alike  interesting  to  > 
him ;  but  it  is  from  the  mediaeval  spirit  ra¬ 
ther  than  from  that  of  the  Renaissance 
that  he  learns.  In  his  “  Christ  driving  the 
Money-changers  out  of  the  Temple”  he 
takes  the  whole  figure  of  Christ  from  a 
woodcut  of  Albert  Diirer’s.  Italian  art  of 
the  sixteenth  century  he  admires,  but  he 
borrows  nothing  from  it.  “  Ce  fut  pr6ci- 
s^ment  le  plus  grand  trait  de  son  g^nie, 
d’avoir  admir6  tout  sans  rien  imiter; 
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d’avoifjConnu  les  beautds  d’un  autre  art, 
et  d’etre  rest6  toujours  dans  le  sien.” 

In  the  Breestraat  he  opened  his  studio. 
There  Gerard  Dow,  Ferdinand  Bol,  Van 
Vliet,  Philipp>e  Jde  Koning,  and  Gerbrandt 
van  den  Eckhout  were  his  pupils.  He  did 
not  make  mere  imitators.  An  individual 
capacity,  brought  within  the  influence  of 
his  power  and  fame,  was  strengthened  and 
developed,  but  remained  individual  still. 
It  w.TS  for  the  preservation  of  individuality 
that  he  decreed  that  each  pupil  should 
work  unobserved  of  the  rest;  each  in  his 
place  apart. 

I  have  said  that  Rembrandt  was  occu¬ 
pied  with  society,  but  not  indeed  with  so¬ 
ciety  as  the  word  is  very  often  understood. 
He  sought  the  company  of  grave  and 
thoughtful  men  to  feed  his  intellect — 
sought  also,  I  suppose,  some  company  less 
elevated,  in  hours  when  his  object  was 
either  frank  diversion  or  the  observation 
of  things  outside  his  common  circle.  His 
nature  was  developed  on  many  sides ;  his 
friendships  and  associations  were  of  many 
kinds.  Even  the  habits  of  his  home — the 
time  and  quality  of  his  meals — varied  from 
day  to  day.  N  ow  he  has  a  banquet  with  a 
citizen  who  is  famous ;  now  he  eats  a  her¬ 
ring  and  some  cheese  by  himself.  And  so 
one  is  told  that  his  nature  was  mean  and 
stingy  and  low — that  the  god  of  his  idola¬ 
try  was  money,  and  that  his  best-loved 
friends  were  friends  of  the  pot-house  in  the 
Breestraat.  Yet  this  is  the  man  who  waits 
all  day  in  an  auction  to  buy  a  print  by 
the  great  engraver  of  Leyden — the  man 
who  waits  there  and  will  pay  any  price 
rather  than  fail  to  acquire  it.  This  is  the 
man  to  whom  the  great  public  banker — 
— Receiver-General  to  the  States  of  Hol¬ 
land — gives,  year  after  year,  his  friendship 
and  support ;  the  man  who  year  after  year 
is  hand-in-glove  with  Jan  Six,  a  youthful 
burgomaster,  collector,  and  all-accomplish¬ 
ed  poet,  who  must  almost  realize  the  ideal 
of  Matthew  Arnold.  Rembrandt  was  not 
“  low"  in  his  tastes  :  his  friends  were  the 
wisest  men  in  a  sober  city.  He  was  not 
sordid  in  his  ways,  adding  coin  to  coin. 
Instead  of  that,  he  added  picture  to  pic¬ 
ture,  till  he  became  insolvent  through  love 
of  an  art,  or  of  a  school,  not  his. 

Not  indeed  that  his  insolvency  was  of 
the  usual  [sort.  For  household  expenses 
there  was  money  enough,  no  doubt.  But 
his  son  Titus,  being  of  age,  was  to  inherit 
his  mother’s  property,  and  the  painter  had 


expended  some  of  this.  To  complete  the 
srra,  there  was  a  sale  in  the  house,  and  as 
the  times  were  hard  times  for  Holland,  the 
sale  was  not  as  fruitful  as  it  should  have 
been.  The  value  of  all  works  of  art  had 
suffered  a  depreciation;  the  proceeds  of 
the  sale  left  Rembrandt  in  poverty,  and  his 
friends  were  all  unable  to  help  him.  Their 
concerns  were  out  of  joint,  like  his  own. 

And  yet,  in  some  sense,  this  scattering 
of  his  precious  things  was  a  voluntary  act 
with  Rembrandt.  Had  he  remained  a 
widower,  Titus  could  only  have  inherited 
at  his  father’s  death ;'  but  Rembrandt — 
careless  in  some  moods,  as  he  was  careful 
and  sagacious  in  others — had  fallen  in  love 
with  the  fine  figure  of  a  peasant  girl,  of 
the  village  of  Rarep,  in  Waterland.  He 
had  married  the  girl  in  1654;  and  two 
years  afterwards,  failing  otherwise  to  dis¬ 
charge  his  obligations  towards  his  son, 
there  came  the  sale  by  auction,  and  the 
apparent,  nay,  for  a  little  while,  the  genu¬ 
ine,  poverty.  But  with  a  healthy  man  of 
genius,  whose  genius  is  recognized,  things 
have  a  tendency  to  right  themselves. 
Soon -enough  Rembrandt  is  paid  for  his 
work  again ;  his  etchings  too  are  sought 
after  as  of  yore.  He  takes  to  academical 
subjects :  we  know  not  why,  unless  it  be 
that  M.  Blanc’s  conjecture  is  a  correct 
one,  and  that  the  model  is  constantly  his 
wife.  And  then  he  ceases  altogether  to 
etch— confines  himself  to  work  with  the 
palette  and  the  brush,  and  then  perhaps 
illness  comes  upon  him,  for  work  of  any 
kind  is  rare,  and  it  can  hardly  be  that  he 
is  rich  and  idle.  And  then  there  is  that 
break  in  the  story  of  his  life  which  has  en¬ 
abled  some  to  say  that  he  went  to  England 
for  a  while :  some,  that  he  went  to  Stock¬ 
holm,  and  died  there,  miserably.  The  rest 
is  mystery,  and  almost  silence.  There  is 
but  one  more  record,  and  it  is  of  recent 
finding,  and  it  attests  that  on  the  8th  day 
of  October,  1669,  in  the  church  called 
Westerkirk,  in  the  city  of  Amsterdam, 
there  was  laid  down,  with  all  the  common 
pomp  of  pall  and  taper,  “  bell  and  burial,” 
the  body  which  during  three-and-sixty 
years  had  held  the  restless  soul  of  Rem¬ 
brandt 

“  I'he  restless  soul !”  Is  that  Avord  the 
key  to  all  his  variety  of  aims  and  arts  ? — 
for  he  is  various,  not  alone  in  subjects,  but 
in  methods  of  expression.  Now  the  brush 
serves  him  ;  now  the  tool  of  the  engraver ; 
and  now  the  needle  of  the  pure  etcher  is 
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the  instrument  with  which  he  works. 
With  one  or  with  the  other,  he  essays  the 
representation  of  all  things  within  his  ken : 
his  own  face,  plain  and  shrewd,  his  moth¬ 
er’s  face,  his  wife’s,  the  preacher’s,  burgo¬ 
master’s,  printseller’s ;  then  the  gait  of  the 
beggar  on  the  doorstep,  the  aspect  of  the 
fields  and  dykes  beyond  the  town.  And 
then  he  takes  the  Bible  for  his  theme,  and 
portrays  what  is  told  there,  from  Adam’s 
temptation  to  the  death  of  Christ.  Per¬ 
haps  nowhere  else  have  you  such  a  range 
of  effort :  I  do  not  say  sucli  excellence  of 
achievement. 

Yet  sometimes,  even  in  his  endeavors, 
and  obviously  in  his  achievements,  he  was 
quickly  limited  by  tlie  conditions  of  his 
life  and  time.  Take,  for  an  instance,  his 
treatment  of  the  figure.  Perhaps  that 
shows  better  than  anything  else  how  very 
far  he  was  removed  from  the  great  mas¬ 
ters  of  the  Renaissance,  and  how — though 
it  is  strange  to  say  it — he  had  some  fellow¬ 
ship  with  the  earlier  practitioners  of  a 
ruder  art.  An  Italian,  bred  to  work  at  an 
epoch  when  there  were  apparent  in  glow¬ 
ing  freshness,  not  only  “  the  materials  of 
art,”  which  are  “  at  Florence,”  but  “  the 
results,”  which  are  “  at  Rome,”  devoted 
himself  to  perfection  of  line  and  model¬ 
ling.  He  represented  the  body  only  that 
he  might  extol  it ;  and  while  Fra  Angelico’s 
labor  was  prayer  to  the  Spirit,  his  own 
was  praise  to  the  Flesh.  But  certain  plain 
conditions  were  required  to  produce  this 
result ;  and  these  conditions  were  wanting 
to  Rembrandt  and  his  period  in  the 
Netherlands.  The  revival  of  learning, 
and  its  diffusion,  had  flooded  Italy  with 
the  waters  of  (Ireek  thought ;  had  stirred 
in  men’s  minds  the  sleeping  worship  of 
beauty ;  and  had  done  this  too  at  a  mo¬ 
ment  when  the  enthusiasm  of  the  old  reli¬ 
gion  was  waning  and  the  world  seemed 
ripe  for  a  change,  and  in  a  land  where 
there  was  beauty  abundant,  to  feed  the 
newer  faith.  But  things  were  different  in 
the  Netherlands.  How  could  physical 
qualities  be  one’s  ideal  in  the  Netherlands, 
when  the  best  that  were  to  show  were 
those  that  Rembrandt  has  drawn  in 
“  Diana  at  the  Bath”  and  “  Danae  and 
Jupiter?”  Clearly  the  worship  of  such 
beauty  as  that  was  an  impossible  thing. 

But  there  were  other  reasons  not  a  whit 
less  strong.  In  Holland,  Protestantism  had 
been  a  safety-valve  of  faith.  Men  had 
saved  in  sound  health  the  half  of  their 


creed  by  resolutely  lopping  off  the  rest  of 
it.  What  remained  to  them — to  Dutch¬ 
men  of  the  time  of  Rembrandt— was  strong¬ 
ly  alive  and  active ;  and  in  the  midst  of  a 
half-hideous  world,  that  creed  summoned 
them  to  think  of  a  world  that  was  better, 
though  they  lacked  the  imagination  to 
conceive  what  .the  better  might  be.  The 
influence  of  common  Protestantism  upon 
beauty  in  art — that  may  have  been  wholly 
bad  ;  but  this  is  not  the  place  in  which  to 
speak  of  it.  The  influence  of  Protestant¬ 
ism  such  as  Rembrandt’s,  upon  the  intel¬ 
lectual  and  spiritual  sides  of  art,  as  art 
was  practised  at  Amsterdam — that  was 
probably  a  more  mixed  thing,  and  we  do 
well  to  glance  at  it  ere  passing  on.  The 
stunted  yet  sturdy,  realistic,  unpoetical 
faith  of  the  Netherlanders  induced  in  art 
some  recognition  of  possible  dignity  in 
present  poverty  and  suffering,  and  did, 
though  very  roughly,  still  unmistakably 
proclaim  that  mind  and  spirit  were  mas¬ 
ters,  and  flesh  but  the  servant  of  these. 
This  Christianity  did  not  recoil  from  what 
was  physically  hideous.  Pity,  remon¬ 
strance  :  these  were  her  belongings ;  and 
they  needed  but  too  often  to  be  used. 
Patiently  one  must  accept  the  ugly  facts 
of  life,  though  passionately  indeed  one 
may  sorrow  and  declaim,  if  passion  of  re¬ 
monstrance  can  remove  but  one  of  them. 
And  thus  it  is  that  Rembrandt  etches 
seven-and-twenty  plates  representing  in 
diverse  phases  and  stages  the  lives  and 
sufferings  'of  beggar  and  hunchback  and 
cripple  and  leper,  as  these  crouch  wretch¬ 
edly  in  the  corners  of  hovels,  or  uselessly 
solicit  some  succor  from  the  rich,  or  hide 
in  solitude  their  foulness  and  degradation. 
Is  it  not  an  unparalleled  thing  ? — this  array 
of  the  miserable.  They  are  not  drawn, 
like  the  beggars  of  Murillo,  that  you  may 
behold  the  pictures(|ueness  of  their  rags ; 
nor  like  the  beggars  of  Callot,  that  you 
may  laugh  at  them  and  notice  well  the 
adroitness  which  will  serve  their  ends. 
There  is  no  comedy  nor  farce  in  them,  nor 
any  beauty  in  their  garments’  shreds  and 
patches.  They  are  a  serious  fact  in  life  : 
theirs  is  a  common  condition  of  humanity. 
So  Rembrandt  drew  them,  like  a  philoso¬ 
pher  who  accepted  all  things ;  but  touch¬ 
ed  in  this  case  by  that  pity  for  their 
Present,  that  hope  for  their  Future,  which 
his  religion  had  taught  him. 

And  here  his  religion  is  distinctly  a 
spiritual  gain  to  his  Art.  Where  then. 
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and  why,  is  it  a  loss  ?  It  is  a  loss  because 
somehow  or  other,  with  all  this  useful 
faith  in  a  better  future — faith  which  the 
true  Renaissance  held  but  slackly,  and 
showed  but  little  in  its  Art — the  Art  of 
Rembrandt  has  no  scope  for  wide  imagina¬ 
tion  :  no  sweet  and  secret  thing  is  reveal¬ 
ed  through  it :  there  flows  through  it  to 
the  minds  of  men  no  such  divine  message 
as  e\’en  we  of  these  latter  days  can  read 
in  the  art  of  the  earlier  Florentines.  True 
and  real,  very  likely — it  is  rarely  high  and 
interpretive.  The  early  Art  of  Italy,  fed 
on  a  fuller  faith,  could  do  more  with  in¬ 
finitely  smaller  means.  Turn  from  the. 
soberest  of  Rembrandt’s  sacred  pictures — 
the  picture  most  filled  with  piteous  human 
emotion — I  mean  the  “  Death  of  the  Vir¬ 
gin,”  which  is  real  as  the  death  of  his 
mother — turn  from  this  to  the  still  glow¬ 
ing  canvas  on  which  Botticelli  has  imaged 
his  conception  of  a  Paradise  with  count¬ 
less  companies  of  little  children,  children 
only,  round  the  throne  of  God,  and  in  cir¬ 
cles  ever  more  distant,  the  great  ones  of 
the  world — the  Iasi,  who  were  first — and 
you  feel  at  once,  more  strongly  than  can 
be  told  by  any  words,  what  Netherlands 
Protestantism  has  cost  to  Rembrandt ;  for, 
instead  of  this  parable  and  this  revelation, 
he  can  give  you  but  a  human  sorrow. 

Look  at  him  for  a  moment,  such  as  he 
is,  as  a  religious  artist ;  and  considerable 
as  are  the  merits  forced  upon  your  view, 
you  will  find  that  other  allowances  will 
have  to  be  made  for  him  than  those  which 
you  have  made  already  on  account  of  his 
epoch’s  limited  though  genuine  faith. 
Take  his  “  Adam  and  Eve” — ^he  calls  it 
“  The  Temptation” — and  note  the  abso¬ 
lute  vulgarity  in  the  conception  of  that 
scene.  What  is  our  first  father  in  this 
print,  if  not  a  low-bred,  low-minded,  but 
still  prudent  bourgeois,  tempted,  as  such  a 
one  conceivably  might  be,  by  the  leers  of 
this  squat  woman  and  the  go<^  big  mouth¬ 
ful  of  rare  fruit  which  she  holds  in  her  out¬ 
stretched  hand  ?  No  doubt  a  part  of  the 
failure  of  this  work  is  to  be  attributed  to 
the  heavy  northern  ugliness  of  the  women 
of  the  land — an  ugliness  which,  more  than 
anything  else,  tells  against  Rembrandt  in 
his  treatment  of  the  nude — but  part  of  it 
is  due  to  a  cause  within  himself :  he  lack¬ 
ed  the  imagination  to  conceive  poetically : 
there  is  nothing  of  seductiveness  in  his 
work;  there  is  nothing  of  sweetness; 
there  is  very  little  of  pleasure. 


He  lacked,  I  say,  imagination  to  con¬ 
ceive  poetically ;  but  the  subject  once  well 
found  for  him,  he  could  contrive  embellish¬ 
ments  which  were  effective  enough,  and 
neither  thought  nor  work  was  spared  to 
give  it  these.  His  imagination  did  not 
play  happily  about  the  spirit  and  idea  of 
the  scene  :  it  plied  its  task  only  to  add  to 
the  strangeness  or  the  picturesqueness  of 
the  setting.  And  yet  the  print  which  all 
the  world  knows  as  the  “  Hundred  Guilder 
Piece”  shows  that  in  exceptional  moods 
Rembrandt  could  conceive  as  worthily  as 
he  could  execute.  True  dignity,  nay,  ma¬ 
jesty,  of  attitude  is  shown  in  the  “  Raising 
of  Lazarus ;”  and  in  the  “  Death  of  the 
Virgin  ”  the  artist  himself  has  been  pro¬ 
foundly  moved — else  how  portray  that 
piteous  gaze  and  that  gesture  of  sorrow 
and  resignation  which  lift  this  work  out  of 
the  usual  level  of  his  sacred  Art!  But 
commonly  his  pictures  from  the  Testa¬ 
ments  suffer  not  only  under  the  necessary 
conditions  of  Dutch  Protestant  creeds,  but 
from  the  absence  of  elevation  in  the  types 
selected,  the  absence  of  spiritual  imagina¬ 
tion,  and  the  temptation  to  which  the 
artist  sometimes  yielded  to  forget  his  sub¬ 
ject  and  its  meaning,  and  to  see  in  the 
Scriptural  groups  little  else  than  a  happy 
opportunity  for  the  distribution  of  strong 
lights  and  stronger  shadows. 

Many,  then,  of  his  professedly  religious 
pictures  had  no  reason  to  exist.  They 
were  in  truth  less  religious  than  his  troop 
of  beggar-pictures — they  were  less  spon¬ 
taneous  results  of  his  own  thought. 
Raison  (Pitre  is  still  more  lacking  to  some 
of  his  Academical  pieces,  unless  indeed 
one  is  content  to  allow  the  presence  of 
these  without  the  justifying  beauty. 
Action,  they  have ;  and  little  else.  .Ana¬ 
tomically,  the  drawing  is  not  bad,  for 
Rembrandt  understood  anatomy  ;  but  the 
figures  are  constantly  ill-proportioned. 
Yet  certain  of  these  pieces,  if  at  the  same 
time  less,  are  also  more  than  Academical. 
Rembrandt  did  not  much  believe  in  Diana, 
and  troubled  himself  little  about  Antiope. 
But  present  facts  of  all  kinds  interested 
him  ;  and  having  etched  everything  under 
the  grey  Dutch  sky  but  the  bare  bodies  of 
men  and  w’omen  in  Amsterdam,  he  set 
himself,  in  his  later  days,  to  etch  these. 
These  baboon  or  gorilla-like  gaunt  mon¬ 
sters  of  men — “The  Bathers” — it  is  not 
possible  that  Rembrandt  admired  them,  as 
he  drew.  There  was  more  of  satire  than 
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admiration.  And  in  the  whole  short  Aca¬ 
demical  series,  what  strikes  you  most  is  the 
cruel  brutal  truthfulness.  There  is  no 
glimpse  of  any  one’s  ideal :  not  even  the 
poor  and  fleshy  ideal  of  Rubens  could  be 
satisfled  here.  These  round  and  palpitat¬ 
ing  figures — they  begin  well,  perhaps,  but  is 
there  one  that  is  completely  good  ?  We 
single  out  the  “  Woman  with  the  Arrow” 
as  an  exception  to  the  common  rule  of 
ugliness — though  even  here  we  find  that 
among  critics  there  is  no  general  consent 
of  praise — and  now  contentedly  pass  on 
from  ground  where  Rembrandt  seems 
well-nigh  lowest  among  the  low,  to  meet 
him  again  where  among  the  great  he  is  al¬ 
most  the  greatest 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Rembrandt 
painted  many  portraits  of  persons  who 
were  never  near  to  fame.  You  meet  with 
some  in  public  exhibitions  and  in  private 
houses.  Very  often,  like  the  etched  por¬ 
trait  of  Uytenbogaert,  the  “  gold-weigher,” 
they  are  not  only  portraits,  but  elaborated 
compositions.  Of  these  an  example  call¬ 
ed  “  The  Ship-builder  ” — seen  at  Burling¬ 
ton  House,  in  January  1873 — will  occur 
to  many  readers.  But  the  etched  por¬ 
traits  were  often  of  distinguished  men. 
Failing  these  persons  of  distinction — as 
when,  in  his  youth,  sitters  of  the  desired 
rank  were  unattainable — he  etched  the 
faces  that  he  knew  most  thoroughly : 
chiefly,  indeed,  his  mother’s.  It  is  also  to 
his  delight  in  reproducing  that  with  which 
he  was  most  familiar  that  we  must  attri¬ 
bute  the  abundance  of  portraits  of  himself : 
now  leaning  at  his  ease  upon  the  window¬ 
sill  ;  and  now  with  drawn  sabre ;  and  now 
with  hand  on  hilt  of  sword — magnificent 
in  meditation — and  now  with  plainest 
raiment,  a  keen  plain  face  looks  up  at  you 
from  the  drawing-board.  But  the  etched 
portraits,  as  I  have  said,  when  they  were 
not  of  himself,  norofhis  mother,  nor  of  the 
so-called  “  Jewish  Bride,”  whom  M.  Blanc 
believes  to  be  his  first  wife,  Saskia  Uylen- 
burg,  were  generally  of  men  of  thought  or 
action  :  of  men  indeed,  whose  thought  or 
action  had  “  told  ”  u|X)n  the  life  of  Amster¬ 
dam.  “The  Burgoniaster  Six”  is  a  city 
magnate,  as  well  as  a  poet  and  art-con¬ 
noisseur.  “  John  Asselyn”  is  a  painter  of 
repute.  “  Ephraim  Bonus”  is  a  famous 
physician.  And  Uytenbogaert,  the  “  gold- 
weigher,”  is  Receiver-General  to  the  States 
of  Holland. 

Among  a  thousand  excellences  in  these 


portraits,  let  us  note  a  few.  See  how  the 
“  Uytenbogaert  ”  is  more  than  a  portrait — 
for  it  is  a  composition — and  see  how  the 
keen  perception,  the  analytical  yet  synthe¬ 
tic  mind,  the  assured  knowledge,  and  the 
hand  that  moves  in  accurate  obedience 
to  the  will,  have  in  their  all  but  unparallel¬ 
ed  combination  enabled  the  artist  to  say 
clearly  a  dozen  things  instead  of  one,  in 
this  picture.  It  is  a  gold-weigher’s  room  : 
a  place  for  quiet  business  and  weighty 
aflairs.  There  are  places  enough  for  lazi¬ 
ness  and  laughter :  this  is  for  serious, 
anxious,  yet  methodical  and  ordered  toil. 
See,  on  the  table,  the  scales  and  the 
ranged  money  bags  :  on  the  floor  an  iron- 
bound  coffer  whose  strength,  quite  apart 
from  size  and  proportion,  the  etcher  has 
shown  by  lines  of  indefinable  cleverness. 
To  the  right,  the  trusty  servant  kneels  to 
take  from  his  master  a  bag  of  coin,  which 
instantly  he  will  pack  in  this  cask  upon 
the  floor;  and  then  he  will  be  off  u(X)n 
his  errand.  VVe  know  him,  thanks  to 
Rembrandt’s  never-tiring  study  of  his 
minor  characters,  even  the  Salanios  and 
Salarinos  of  the  drama — a  prompt  man,, 
he,  we  say,  and  ever  at  his  master’s  call. 
And  Uytenbogaert  ?  What  is  he,  if  these 
be  his  surroundings  ?  There  is  a  double 
expression  in  his  face  and  gestures,  con¬ 
veyed  with  I  know  not  what  subtlety  of 
Art,  reached  sometimes,  in  the  finest  mo¬ 
ments  of  a  great  player — one  has  seen  it 
in  Fargueil  and  Kate  Terry.  The  ges¬ 
ture  says  to  the  servant-!— nay,  says  to  all 
of  us — how  infinitely  precious  is  that 
gold-weighted  bag ;  how  great  must  be 
the  care  of  it  I  And  the  face  says  this  too. 
But  such  a  thought  is  only  momentary. 
The  mind,  reflected  in  the  face,  is  seen 
to  be  preoccupied  by  many  an  affair. 
“  Here,  how  much  gold  remaining  to  be 
dealt  with !  What  accounts  to  finish ! 
What  business  to  discharge !” 

Now  place  by  the  side  of  Uytenbogaert 
the  portrait  of  Janus  Lutma.  The  two 
have  the  same  dignity ;  the  dignity  of 
labor.  It  is  the  Netherlands  spirit. 
With  his  back  to  the  window,  from  which 
a  placid  light  falls  on  his  age-whitened 
head,  sits  Janus  Lutma,  goldsmith,  medi¬ 
tating  on  his  work.  By  him  are  the  im¬ 
plements  of  his  art.  They  were  used  a 
little,  but  a  minute  ago,  and  soon  will  be 
resumed.  Meanwhile,  the  nervous,  active 
hand — an  old  hand,  but  subtle  still — is  re¬ 
laxed,  and  there  is  no  anxiety,  not  even 
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the  anxiety  of  a  pleasant  busy -ness,  in  the 
goldsmith’s  face.  It  is  a  happy,  tranquil 
fece  :  still  keenly  observant,  yet  greatly  at 
rest.  For  in  the  main  the  work  of  life  is 
done,  and  it  has  prospered — a  goodly  gift 
has  been  well  used.  There  is  rest  in  the 
thought  of  past  achievements :  a  kindly 
smile  on  the  aged  mouth — mouth  happily 
garrulous  of  far-away  work-days.  And 
Lutma  sits  there,  waiting,  only  less  plainly 
and  immediately  than  the  tired  bell-ringer 
of  Rethel’s  one  great  picture — waiting  for 
Death,  who  will  come  to  him  “  as  a 
friend,"  and  find  him  smiling  still,  but  with 
a  finished  task  and  a  fulfilled  career. 

But  in  our  admiration  of  the  sentiment 
and  character  of  this  almost  unequalled 
work,  let  us  not  forget  the  wholly  marvel¬ 
lous  technical  skill  which  the  observer  may 
easily  find  in  it.  The  play  of  sunshine, 
briglit  and  clear,  without  intensity,  through¬ 
out  the  upper  half  of  the  picture;  the 
cold,  clear  stone  of  the  slanting  window¬ 
sill,.  washed,  as  it  were,  with  light ;  the 
strain  of  the  leather  fabric,  stretched  from 
post  to  post  of  the  chair,  on  either  side  of 
the  old  man’s  head,  which  rests,  you  see, 
against  it,  and  presses  it.  back ;  the  model¬ 
ling  of  the  bushy  eyebrows  and  short  grey 
l^ard — these  are  but  some  points  out  of 
many.  They  may  serve  to  lead  us  to  the 
rest 

To  be  closely  imitative  is  not  the  espe¬ 
cial  glory  of  etching;  and  Rembrandt 
himself  is  fuller  of  suggestion  than  of  im¬ 
itation.  He  does  suggest  texture  very 
marvellously  :  sometimes  in  the  accessories 
of  his  portraits,  as  in  the  flowered  cloth  of 
the  gold- weigher’s  table;  and  sometimes 
in  the  portraits  themselves,  as  in  the  long 
liair  of ‘the  “  Jewish  Bride”: — 

“  Hair,  such  a  wonder  of  flix  and  floss  ; 

Freshness  and  fragrance  ;  floods  of  it,  too!” 

'The  quality  of  this  woman’s  hair  is  best 
observed  in  the  early  state  of  the  print. 
There  too  the  light  is  natural,  the  inspira¬ 
tion  direct.  Thus  far  the  thing  has  been 
done  at  a  sitting.  In  the  finished  picture 
the  light  is  a  studio  light,  and  the  work, 
while  very  vigorous  and  scientific,  lacks 
the  particular  delightfulness  of  a  sudden 
transcript  from  nature  and  the  life. 

“  A  transcript  from  the  life” — it  is  that, 
more  than  any  qualities  of  technique  and 
elaboration,  that  gives  an  interest  so  in¬ 
tense  to  Rembrandt’s  portraits.  It  is 
hardly  too  much  to  say  of  him  that  his 


labor  is  faithful  in  proportion  as  it  is 
speedy.  He  must  have  observed  with  the 
utmost  keenness  and  rapidity,  and  it  is 
with  a  like  rapidity  that  he  must  have  ex¬ 
ecuted  all  that  is  intellectually  greatest  in 
his  work.  Absorbed  in  his  own  labors, 
— singularly  free,  we  may  be  sure,  from 
petty  personal  vanities,  and  the  desire  to 
please  unworthily — Rembrandt  has  given 
to  his  sitters  the  same  air  of  .absorption. 
They,  are  not  occupied  at  all  with  the 
artist  who  is  drawing  them  :  no,  nor  with 
those  who  will  notice  his  work.  The 
Burgomaster  Six,  leaning  against  the  win- 
dow'-sill,  is  deep,  I  take  it,  in  his  own 
manuscript  play.  Bonus,  the  physician, 
halts  upon  the  stair,  not  quite  resolved 
whether  he  shall  turn  back  to  ask  one 
other  question  or  give  one  other  counsel. 
Coppenol  is  absolutely  occupied  in  giving 
the  boy  his  writing  lesspn.  Rembrandt 
himself,  looking  up  from  the  drawing- 
board,  looks  up  only  for  observation. 
And  it  is  thanks  to  the  absence  of  de¬ 
tachment  from  habitual  life  and  work — it 
is  thanks  to  the  every-day  reality  of  the 
faces  and  their  surroundings — that  these 
{xrrtraits  of  Rembrandt,  when  considered 
together,  give  us  the  means  of  transport 
across  two  hundred  years.  We  are  in 
Amsterdam,  in  the  17th  century  ;  mingling 
with  the  city’s  movement ;  knowing  fa¬ 
miliarly  its  works  and  ways.  Absolute 
individuality  of  character, — truth,  not  only 
to  external  appearance,  but  to  the  very 
mind  and  soul  of  the  men  who  are  por¬ 
trayed — and  truth,  be  it  noted,  arrived  at 
very  swiftly,  and  expressed  with  an  un¬ 
faltering  hand,  cramped  by  no  nervous  and 
fidgeting  anxiety — this,  I  suppose,  the 
world  may  recognize  in  the  etched  por¬ 
traits  of  Rembrandt. 

How  true  the  hands  are  to  the  faces  and 
the  lives !  Care,  and  not  over-care,  has 
been  bestowed  upon  them.  There  is  in 
every  hand  Rembrandt  has  drawn  pro¬ 
minently,  a  master’s  rapid  facility  and  a 
master’s  power.  Mark  the  fat  hands  of 
Renier  Ansloo, — that  stolid  Anabaptist 
minister, — and  the  fine,  discerning,  dis¬ 
criminating  hand  of  Clement  de  Jonghe, 
the  printseller :  a  man  accustomed  to  the 
deft  fingering  of  delicate  papers.  Mark 
too  the  nervous  hand  of  that  brooding 
student,  Haaring  the  younger,  whom  one 
knows  to  have  been  something  finer  than 
a  common  auctioneer.  And  for  physical 
feebleness,  seen  in  an  old  man’s  hand. 
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note  the  wavering  hand  of  Haaring  the 
elder.  For  physical  strength  in  an  old 
man’s  hand — a  tenacious  hand  for  sure 
yet  subtle  uses — see  the  sinewy  craftsman’s 
hand  of  Lutma. 

It  has  long  been  the  fashion  to  admire, 
indiscriminately,  the  chiaroscuro  of  Rem¬ 
brandt,  which  does  indeed  very  often 
deserve  a  wholly  unlimited  admiration,  but 
which  isopen  now  and  then  to  Mr.  Ruskin’s 
charge,  that  it  is  both  forced  and  untrue. 
What  i)eople  |>erceive  the  soonest  and 
praise  the  most  are  the  more  “  sensational” 
of  his  effects  of  light  and  shade.  Seeing 
these,  they  think  that  they  see  all.  But 
it  takes  long  to  understand  how  much  of 
consummate  art  there  is  in  that  real  power 
of  Rembrandt’s :  how  it  is  something  much 
more  than  the  mere  brutal  force  of  contrast. 
The  violence  of  contrast  is  usually  pre¬ 
sented  in  interiors, — especially  in  fancy 
subjects, — and  when  one  passes  to  the 
landscapes,  one  ceases  to  remark  it  fre¬ 
quently.  The  disposition  of  light  and 
shade  is  not  less  masterly  in  these — but 
sometimes  rather  more — but  its  effecivs,  less 
immediate.  There  are  two  exceptions: 
for  we  get  the  old  familiar  juxta|X>sition  of 
strongest  light  and  deepest  dark  in  the 
“Grotto  with  a  Brook” — here  chiefly  in 
the  first  state — and  we  get  it  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  in  the  “  Three  Trees,”  which,  though 
the  lines  of  the  sky  are  hard  and  wiry,  is 
yet  justly  esteemed  among  the  best  of 
Rembrandt’s  landscapes,  because  of  its  ex¬ 
traordinary  vigor  and  passion  of  storm, 
and  because  of  that  clear  sense  of  space 
and  open  country  which  you  have  as  you 
look  at  it.  But  for  an  example  of  the 
most  subtle  qualities  of  chiaroscuro  in 
Rembrandt,  one  must  go  back  for  an  in¬ 
stant  to  the  portraits,  and  look  at  the 
picture  of  Abraham  Franz.  He  was  a  de¬ 
voted  amateur — an  example  to  all  ama¬ 
teurs  ;  for  he  denied  himself  many  neces¬ 
saries  of  life,  so  that  he  might  possess  a 
collection  of  great  prints.  Look  at  his 
portrait,  in  the  first  state  only.  He  sits 
in  a  room  just  light  enough  for  him  to  be 
able  to  examine  his  print,  critically,  lov¬ 
ingly,  at  his  chosen  station  in  the  window. 
Behind  him  is  a  curtain,  and  across  the 
curtain  fall  certain  streaks  of  gentle  sun¬ 
light,  which  are  among  the  really  greatest, 
most  ordered,  most  restrained  achieve¬ 
ments  of  a  master’s  art. 

As  a  landscape-painter,  Rembrandt  was 
in  advance  of  his  age ;  or  rather,  he  had 


the  courage  to  interpret  the  spirit  of  his 
own  time  and  country.  While  Poussin 
still  peopled  his  glades  with  gods  and  god¬ 
desses,  and  Claude  set  the  shepherd  and 
shepherdess  of  Arcadian  days  reclining  in 
the  cool  shadows  of  his  meadows,  Rem¬ 
brandt  drew  just  such  things  as  were  before 
him  whenever  he  went  forth  from  Amster¬ 
dam  to  any  neighboring  village,  trudging 
slowly  along  the  high  road,  edge<i  with 
stunted  trees,  or  wandering  by  the  side  of  the 
weary  canal.  Thus  it  is  that  at  one  point  at 
least  he  touched  the  modems,  but  at  other 
points  he  was  very  far  removed  from  them. 
If  he  sketched  the  woman  going  to  market 
and  the  farmer  on  his  horse,  he  did  so  be¬ 
cause  these  objects  happened  to  be  before 
him  and  could  give  some  animation  to  his 
landscapes.  But  he  did  not  seek  in  any 
other  way  to  connect  the  scenery  with  the 
figures.  The  f>oetr)'  of  country  life  and 
country  pursuits  did  not  exist  for  him,  any 
more  than  there  existed  for  him  Turner’s 
sense,  now  of  the  terrible  accord,  but 
oftener  of  the  yet  more  terrible  discord, 
between  the  face  of  Nature  and  Jthe  weary 
work  and  wearier  life  of  Man.  To  show  the 
“  pollard  laborers  ”  of  England  as  they  are — 
human  life  at  its  poorest,  and  the  country 
at  its  dreariest — the  immortal  artist  of 
Libor  Studiorum  devotes  a  plate  to  Hedg¬ 
ing  and  Ditching.  He  means  you  to  see 
clearly  that  these  battered  peasants  are  as 
stunted  and  as  withered  as  the  willow 
trunk  they  hew.  To  show  the  undertone 
of  sympathy  between  the  fleeting  day  and 
the  brief  sweetness  of  human  joy,  the 
great  Venetian  places  the  music  party  in 
the  garden,  by  the  fountain,  and  paints  the 
figures  when  the  viol  has  stopped : — 

“  And  the  brown  faces  cease  to  sing. 
Sad  with  the  whole  of  pleasure." 

But  the  one  thing  and  the  other  are 
alike  far  from  Rembrandt.  He  cannot 
take  into  his  landscape  the  passion  of 
humanity. 

Sometimes,  —  not  often,  —  Rembrandt 
etched  landscap)es  because  he  found  them 
fascinating :  one  can  hardly  say,  beautiful. 
More  often  he  etched  them  because  they 
were  before  him  ;  and  whatever  was  before 
him  roused  his  intellectual  interest.  They 
are  not  indeed  without  their  own  peculiar 
beauty,  nor  was  the  artist  quite  insensible 
to  this.  Sometimes  he  even  seeks  for 
beauty ;  not  at  all  in  individual  form,  but 
in  the  combinations  of  a  composition,  in 
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blendings  of  shadow  and  sunshine,  and  in 
effects  of  storm  and  space.  Once — it  is 
in  the  view  of  Omval — the  figures  in  the 
landscape  take  their  pleasure.  It  is  a 
Dutch  picnic,  for  Omval  is  the  Lijlo  or  the 
Richmond  of  Amsterdam.  There  is  quiet 
water,  pleasant  air,  and  a  day’s  leisure ; 
and  it  gives  a  rest  to  joy  to  keep  in  view 
the  city  towers,  under  which  at  the  day’s 
end  we  shall  return. 

But  generally  it  is  the  common  facts  of 
life  that  Rembrandt  chronicles  in  land¬ 
scape.  Men  and  women,  when  they  are 
there  at  all,  pursue  their  common  tasks. 
Thus,  in  the  “  Village  with  the  Canal " 
there  is  a  woman  trudging  with  her  dog ; 
there  is  a  distant  horseman  who  presently 
will  cross  the  bridge ;  and  a  boat  with  set 
sail  is  gliding  down  the  stream.  In  a 
“  Large  Landscape,  with  Cottage  and 
Dutch  Bam,”  there  is  more  than  the  ordi¬ 
nary  beauty  of  composition.  It  is  a  fine 
picture  for  space,  for  sunniness,  for  i>eace, 
and  is  a  master’s  work  in  its  grouping 
of  rustic  foreground,  and  country  house 
half  hidden  by  the  trees,  and  tranquil 
water,  and  distant  town.  In  the  “  Gold- 
weigher’s  Field”  the  composition  is  less 
admirable.  The  picture  sprawls.  There 
is  too  much  subject  for  one  plate,  or  too 
little  subject  that  is  prominently  first,  or 
too  much  that  is  dangerously  near  to  the 
first, — so  that  the  eye  is  diverted,  and  at 
the  same  time  fatigued.  Here  Rembrandt 
falls  into  the  fault  of  some  of  our  earlier 
water-color  painters.  His  picture  is  a 
map:  a  bird’s-eye  view.  Accuracy  is 
sought  after  till  sentiment  is  lost :  details 
are  insisted  on  till  we  forget  the  ensemble. 
Too  anxious  is  Rembrandt  to  include  the 
greatest  and  the  least  of  Uytenbogaert’s 
possessions :  the  villa,  the  farm,  the  copse, 
the  meadows — we  must .  know  the  capaci¬ 
ties  of  the  estate.  But  commonly,  indeed. 


this  is  not  the  fault.  Commonly  there  is 
a  master’s  abstraction,  a  master’s  eye  to 
unity.  It  is  so  in  the  few  lines,  of  which 
each  one  is  a  guiding  line,  of  “  Six’s  Bridge” 
— a  piece  which  shows  us  the  plain  wooden 
foot-bridge  placed  athwart  the  small 
canal,  and  the  stunted  trees  that  break, 
however  so  little,  the  flatness  of  the  earth¬ 
line  and  the  weary  stretch  of  level  land, 
under  an  unmoved  grey  sheet  of  sky.  It 
is  so,  still  more  notably,  in  the  “  View  of 
Amsterdam,”  where  miles  aw’ay,  behind 
the  meadows  of  the  foreground,  there  rise 
above  the  long  monotony  of  field  and 
field-path,  slow  canal  and  dyke  and  lock, 
the  towers  of  the  busy  town. 

Great  in  composition,  abstraction,  unity, 
Rembrandt  is  also  great  in  verisimilitude. 
What  restful  haunts  in  shadow  under  the 
meeting  boughs  of  the  orchard  trees ! — 
how  good  is  the  thatch  that  covers  the 
high  bams  and  the  peaked  house-roofs  of 
the  village  street  I  And  a  last  excellence 
— perfect  tonality — is  to  be  found  in 
“  Rembrandt’s  Mill a  plate  upon  which  a 
great  amount  of  quite  unfounded  senti¬ 
ment  has  been  expended,  since  it  is  now 
proved  that  this  mill  was  not  the  painter’s 
birthplace,  nor  for  any  cause  cherished  by 
him  with  exceptional  affection, — a  plate, 
which,  nevertheless,  has  to  be  singled  out 
as  perhaps  the  most  wholly  satisfactory  of 
his  landscapes  :  certainly  for  tonality  and 
unity  of  expression  it  is  the  most  faultless. 
Etching  has  never  done  more  than  it  has 
done  in  this  picture,  for  it  seems  painted  as 
well  as  drawn, — this  warm  grey  mill,  lifting 
its  stone  and  wood  and  tile-w'ork,  mellow 
writh  evening,  against  the  dim  large  spaces 
of  the  quiet  sky.  . 

The  work  of  Claude  must  be  left  to  a 
future  opportunity. — Macmillan'' s  Maga¬ 
zine. 


NOT  LOST. 


I. 

Being  rooted  like  trees  in  one  place. 

Our  brain-foliage  toss’d 
Like  the  leaves  of  the  trees  that  are  caught 
By  the  four  winds  of  heaven,  some  thought 
Blows  out  of  the  woiid  into  space, 

And  seems  lost. 
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II. 

We  fret,  the  mind  labors,  heart  bleeds  ; 

We  believe  and  we  fear, 

We  believe  and  we  hope,  in  a  Lie, 

Or  a  Truth ;  or  we  doubt  till  we  die, 
Purblindly  examining  creeds 
With  a  sneer. 


III.  , 

To  Life  we  apply  an  inch  rule. 

And  to  its  Bertower; 

Each  to  self  an  infallible  priest. 

Each  struts  to  the  top  of  the  feast. 
And  says  to  his  brother,  “  Thou  fool ! 
Go  down  lower.” 


IV. 

But  fall’n  like  trees  from  our  place. 

Hid,  imbedded,  emmoss’d ; 

Our  dead  leaves  are  raked  up  for  mould, 

And  some  that  were  sun-ripe  and  gold, 

Blown  out  of  the  world  into  space. 

Are  not  lost. 

— Macmillan's  Magazitu. 
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If  we  were  not  told  it  by  the  poets  we 
should  not  all  of  us  take  so  readily  for 
granted  that  childhood  was  our  happiest 
time.  They  are  so  entirely  agreed  upon 
it — however  much  they  differ  from  one  an¬ 
other  in  other  matters — they  are  so  unani¬ 
mous  here,  that  we  accept  it  as  true  to  a 
truism.  “  The  heart  of  childhood  is  all 
mirth,”  says  the  ‘  Christian  Year,’  and  its 
generations  of  readers  have  echoed  “  of 
course”  without  asking  each  of  himself  if 
it  were  indeed  so  in  his  individual  case. 
But  whether  it  be  true  universally  or  no, 
it  probably  is  true  with  the  poets ;  and  if 
so,  then  common  consent  derived  from  a 
common  experience  proves  one  point,  that 
high  animal  spirits  and  exceptional  viva¬ 
city  are  as  essential  to  the  making  of  a 
poet  as  what  we  call  genius.  Considering 
how  exceedingly  dismal  is  some  of  the 
poetry  of  the  world,  and  on  the  other  hand 
how  much  lively  verse  lacks  every  quality 
of  [true  poetry,  this  may  not  be  at  once 
accepted.  No  doubt  mere  vivacity  hurries 
many  people  into  mistaking  fervor  of 
temperament  for  inspiration :  like  Doeg  in 
the  satire,  who  was 


“Too  warm  on  picking  work  to  dwell, 

But  fagoted  his  notions  as  they  fell. 

And  if  they  rhymed  and  rattled  all  was  well.” 

But  the  effort  of  giving  harmonious  voice 
to  genuine  inspiration  cannot  be  sustained 
without  a  constitutional  elation,  a  keen 
enjoyment  in  the  exercise.  Rhymes  even 
will  only  run  when  the  spirits  are  serene 
to  gaiety.  Verse  would  not  be  the  accept¬ 
ed  vehicle  for  effervescing  gaiety  if  the 
writer  did  not  show  himself  all  alive  with 
the  delight  of  his  theme.  We  do  not  think 
of  Milton  as  a  man  of  mirth,  but  spirits 
dance  and  sparkle  in  “  L* Allegro,”  that 
perennial  fount  of  cheerfulness.  No  doubt 
the  temperament  capable  of  exaltation  to 
the  point  of  rapture  has  its  relapses,  to  be 
made  excellent  capital  of  when  the  cloud 
is  blown  over.  But  the  vivacity  which 
helps  poets  to  make  verses  does  not  con¬ 
fine  itself  to  this  office.  It  belongs  to  their 
nature,  often  passing  the  bounds,  and 
through  excessive  indulgence  inducing  re¬ 
action,  but  still  there  and  part  of  them¬ 
selves  so  long  as  they  write  poetry  that 
deserves  the  name :  though  it  is  now  not 
the  common  fashion  of  poets  to  own  to 
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this  capacity  for  jollity  as  frankly  as  Prior 
in  his  epitaph  upon  himself — 

“  And  alone  with  his  friends,  lord,  how  merry 
was  he  f’ 

No  poetry  is  written  in  the  dumps,  though 
the  remembrance  and  exi)erience  of  this 
gloomy  condition  are  fertile  themes. 
Thus  Coleridge  in  justifying  the  egotism 
of  melancholy  verse.  “  Why  then  write 
sonnets  or  monodies  ?  Because  they  give 
me  pleasure  when  i>erhaps  nothing  else 
coidd.  After  the  more  violent  emotions 
of  sorrow  the  mind  demands  amusement, 
and  can  find  it  in  employment  alone ;  but 
full  of  the  late  sufferings  it  can  endure  no 
employment  not  in  some  measure  connect¬ 
ed  with  them.” 

Cowper,  who  might  seem  an  instance 
against  this  view,  is  in  reality  a  strong  sup¬ 
port  of  it :  so  long  as  he  could  keep  the 
despondency  of  insanity  at  arm’s  length, 
he  was  the  cheerfullest  of  men.  “  I  never 
could  take  a  littU  pleasure  in  anything,” 
he  writes;  and  his  constitutional  vivacity 
was  such  that,  as  a  boy  exulting  in  his 
strength  and  activity,  and  observing  the 
evenness  of  his  pulse,  he  began  to  entertain 
with  no  small  complacency  a  notion  that 
perhaps  he  might  never  die.  He  was  fully 
conscious  of  this  vivacity  as  a  stimulus,  as 
when  playfully  addressing  Lady  Austen— 

“  But  when  a  poet  takes  the  pen. 

Far  more  alive  than  other  men. 

He  feels  a  ftentle  tingling  come 
Down  to  bis  finger  and  his  thumb." 

Wordsworth  says — 

“We  poets  begin  our  life  in  gladness. 

But  thereof  comes  in  the  end  satiety  and 
madness." 

With  Cowper  they  ran  side  by  side,  the 
one  quite  as  mark^  as  the  other.  Pleas¬ 
ure  in  his  work  contended  with  horror. 
“  You  remember,”  he  writes  to  his  friend, 
“  the  undertaker’s  dance  in  the  Rehearsal, 
which  they  perform  in  crape  hat-bands 
and  black  cloaks  to  the  tune  of  Hob  and 
Nob,  one  of  the  sprightliest  airs  in  the 
world.  Such  is  my  fiddling  and  dancing.” 
So  long  as  he  could  describe  his  despair  in 
sapphics,  and  illustrate  it  in  such  harmoni¬ 
ous  stanzas  as  his  “  Castaway,”  we  detect 
pleasure  of  some  sort  in  the  exercise  of  his 
gift,  just  as  we  see  it  in  Bums,  “  still  caring, 
despairing,"  in  his  beautiful  ode.  The  two 
influences  are  in  \nsible  contention.  Many 
pKjets  have  the  stigma  in  a  lesser  degree 
of  depression  of  spirits ;  but  if  they  wrote 


well,  it  was  when  the  incubus  was  shaken 
off.  Johnson  was,  he  used  to  say,  miser¬ 
able  by  himself,  and  hated  going  to  bed ; 
but  while  he  could  get  people  to  sit  up 
with  him  he  exultingly  enjoyed  life,  and 
constituted  the  life  and  inspiration  of  the 
company,  which  no  desponding  man  can 
possibly  be. 

Grey  is  a  genuine  instance  of  a  poet 
without  this  exceptional  vivacity  of  tem¬ 
perament  He  was  witty  and  humorous, 
but  habitually  his  spirits  were  in  a  low 
key,  and  the  consequence  was,  no  poet 
who  got  himself  a  name  ever  wrote  so  little. 
He  had  everything  of  a  poet  but  social 
instincts  and  animal  spirits;  but  these  de¬ 
serted  him  wholly  for  long  periods  during 
which  his  muse  was  absolutely  tongue-tied. 
When  his  friends  urged  him  he  answered, 
“  It  is  indeed  for  want  of  spirits  that  my 
studies  lie  among  the  cathedrals,  tombs, 
and  ruins.  At  present  I  feel  myself  able 
to  write  a  catalogue  or  to  read  a  peerage- 
book  or  Millar’s  Gardeners’  Dictionary, 
and  am  thankful  there  are  such  employ¬ 
ments  in  the  world.” 

All  this  does  not  prevent  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  poetry  being  the  hardest  work  the 
mind  can  exercise  itself  upon :  nor  does 
the  fact  contradict  its  being  the  highest 
form  of  enjoyment.  All  vigorous  intellec¬ 
tual  pleasure  needs  to  be  worked  up  to 
with  eflecL  We  cannot  read  fine  ix>etry 
which  opens  and  revives  in  us  a  world  of 
keen  sensation  without  a  degree  of  labor 
from  which  men  too  often  shrink,  prefer¬ 
ring  lower  satisfactions  more  easily  and 
lazily  come  by. 

The  poet;  knowing  what  his  real 
achievements  cost  him,  never  withholds 
them  from  the  world  of  readers.  We  need 
expect  no  discoveries  of  this  nature  in  the 
private  records  he  leaves  behind  him,  un¬ 
less,  like  Wordsworth,  he  deliberately  post¬ 
pones  the  publication  of  some  cherished 
manuscript  till  after  his  death.  But  if  the 
gift  of  verse  is  a  pleasure,  it  will  be  played 
with  apart  from  solemn  duty  either  to  the 
world  or  the  poet's  own  fame.  I'here 
will  be  amusement  in  adapting  it  to  home¬ 
ly  purposes — it  will  break  out  at  odd  times 
and  in  odd  places,  and  be  characteristic 
of  the  man  often  beyond  what  he  designs 
for  a  larger  and  more  critical  audience. 
Whatever  a  man  of  genius  writes  because 
it  pleases  him  to  write  it,  will  tell  us  some¬ 
thing  of  himself ;  though  it  be  but  a  direc¬ 
tion  to  his  printer,  an  invitation  to  dinner, 
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or  a  receipt  for  the  cook.  TTiese  little 
spurts  of  the  Muse  are  quite  distinct  from 
the  X'ers  dt  soci^U  which  amateurs  turn  off, 
whether  easily  or  laboriously,  as  the  best 
they  can  do — specimens  of  their  powers 
in  an  unfamiliar  held.  They  are  especial¬ 
ly  not  examples ;  we  were  never  meant  to 
see  them;  neither  “reader”  nor  critic  was 
in  the  poet’s  mind,  but  something  closer 
and  more  intimate.  The  most  prosaic 
doggerel  of  the  true  poet  stands  on  a  dif¬ 
ferent  footing  from  the  rhymes  of  a  writer 
with  whom  verse  is  not  a  natural  medium. 
He  would  not  commit  himself  to  it,  but 
as  the  indulgence  of  some  impulse  which 
belongs  to  his  poet  nature.  With  his 
name  attached — and  this  proviso  is  some¬ 
times  necessary,  for  we  have  not  all  the 
discrimination  to  detect  the  master-hand 
under  the  homely  disguise — we  see  some¬ 
thing  that  distinguishes  it,  and  stamps  his 
character  upon  it.  An  impulse  of  some 
kind  drives  him  to  express  a  thought  in 
verse,  because  it  is  easier  to  convey  it  that 
way,  because  it  wraps  it  up  so  as  to  allow 
of  a  thing  being  said  which  might  have 
looked  awkward,  or  bold,  or  egotistical  in 
prose,  or  because  it  best  expresses  relief 
from  a  task  or  a  burden.  With  the  poet, 
verse  is  his  natural  medium  for  a  good 
deal  that  the  Muse  is  not  generally  in¬ 
voked  for;  and  we  like  to  see  how  far 
verse  is  a  language,  not  a  task — to  see  the 
“  numbers  come”  on  any  stimulus.  There 
are  poets  who  never  willingly  wrote  a  care¬ 
less  line.  Crabbe  might  have  been  thought 
one  of  these — so  careful,  so  measured,  so 
little  egotistical ;  but  we  once  find  him  in¬ 
dulging  in  the  repetition  of  some  verses 
which  he  acknowledged  were  not  of  the 
most  brilliant  description,  but  favorites, 
because  they  had  amused  the  irksome 
restraint  of  life  as  chaplain  in  a  great 
house : — 

“  Oh  !  had  I  but  a  little  hut, 

That  I  might  hide  my  head  in  ; 

Where  never  guest  might  dare  molest 
Unwelcome  or  forbidden. 

I’d  take  the  jokes  of  other  folks, 

,  And  mine  should  then  succeed  ’em  ; 

Nor  would  I  chide  a  little  pride. 

Nor  heed  a  little  freedom.” 

With  Wordsworth  every  verse  was  a  brick 
in  the  temple  his  life  was  building;  he 
would  have  thought  it  profanation  to  de¬ 
spatch  an  ephemeral  jingling  joke  by  post 
and  keep  no  record.  Consequently  we 
have  no  example  of  verse  from  him  in- 
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spired  by  the  humor  of  the  moment, 
written  on  a  subject  not  poetical.  But 
take  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  correspondence 
with  James  Ballantyne  as  a  specimen  of 
what  we  mean ;  he  suits  as  an  early  ex¬ 
ample,  for  very  rarely  are  rhymes  strung 
together  as  he  strung  them,  literally  for 
only  one  ear,  or  indeed  only  for  his  own ; 
so  heartily  careless  of  his  poetical  credit. 
Though  not  poetry,  what  a  great  deal  these 
jingling  lines  tell  us  of  a  poet ;  how  they 
let  us  into  the  character  and  feeling  of  the 
man !  How  much  there  is  that  he  would 
not,  and  perhaps  could  not,  hjive  unveiled 
in  prose  !  It  is  through  such  eflTusions  that 
we  learn  something  of  him  as  author,  about 
which  he  was  so  reticent.  After  finishing 
‘  Paul’s  Letters  to  his  Kinsfolk,’  on  whose 
name  he  plays  somewhat  carelessly,  we 
see  the  ‘  Antiquary  ’  in  his  mind’s  eye : — 

“  Dear  James— I’m  done,  thank  God,  with  the 
long  yarns 

Of  the  most  prosy  of  apostles — Paul ; 

And  now  advance,  sweet  heathen  of  Monk- 
barns, 

Step  out,  old  quiz,  as  fast  as  I  can  scrawl.” 

In  simple  prose  he  would  never  have 
betrayed  this  confidence  and  fondness  for 
any  creature  of  his  imagination.  He  thus 
rejoices  over  the  completion  of  ‘  Rob 
Roy 

“  With  great  joy 
I  send  you  Roy  ; 

’Twas  a  tough  job. 

But  we’re  done  with  Rob 

the  “  tough  job,”  referring  to  the  agonies 
of  cramp  and  the  lassitude  of  opium  under 
which  the  novel  was  written.  He  was  the 
most  patient  of  men  under  interruption ; 
only  in  verse  does  he  indulge  in  a  mur¬ 
mur,  his  temper  really  worn  to  a  hair’s- 
breadth : — 

“  Oh  James,  oh  James,  two  Irish  dames 
Oppress  me  very  sore  ; 

I  groaning  send  one  sheet  I’ve  penn’d. 

For,  hang  them,  there’s  no  more.” 

In  momentary  discouragement,  when 
‘  Quentin  Durward  ’  did  not  go  off  at  the 
rate  anticipated,  “  he  did  not  sink  under 
the  short-lived  frown,”  but  consoled  him¬ 
self  with  a  couplet — 

“  The  mouse  who  only  trusts  to  one  poor 
hole. 

Can  never  be  a  mouse  of  any  soul.” 

When  overwhelmed  with  books,  prepara¬ 
tory  to  his  life  of  Buonaparte,  he  thus  con- 
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denses  his  experience,  and  blesses  himself 
in  prospect  of  his  gigantic  task  : — 

When  with  poetry  dealing, 

Room  enough  in  a  shieling, 

Neither  cabin  nor  hovel 
Too  small  fora  novel ; 

Though  my  back  I  should  rub 
On  Diogenes’  tub, 

How  my  fancy  could  prance 
In  a  dance  of  romance  ; 

But  my  house  I  must  swap 

With  some  Brobdingnag  chap,  > 

Ere  I  grapple,  God  bless  me,  with  Emperor 
Nap.” 

When  adversity  came,  the  slip-shod  muse 
was  his  confidant,  the  depository  of  his  re¬ 
solutions,  cheering  him  onward  in  the  un¬ 
tried  stony  path  of  authorship  under  com¬ 
pulsion, — the  inexorable  demand  of  duty. 
After  soliloquies  which  would  have  done 
credit,  both  in  matter  and  manner,  to 
Shakespeare’s  fallen  kings,  we  find  him 

UTiting — 

“  1  have  finished  my  task  this  morning  at 
half-past  eleven,  easily,  early,  and  I  think  not 
amiss.  I  hope  J.  B.  will  make  some  notes  of 
admiration  ! !  !  otherwise  I  shall  be  disap¬ 
pointed.  If  this  work  answers — if  it  but  an¬ 
swers,  it  must  set  us  on  our  legs  ;  I  am  sure 
worse  trumpery  of  mine  has  had  a  great  run. 
I  remember  with  what  great  difficulty  I  was 
brought  to  think  myself  anything  better  than 
common,  and  now  1  will  not  in  mere  faintness 
of  heart  give  up  hope.  So  hey  for  a  Swiftian- 
ism — 

I  loll  in  my  chair 
And  around  me  I  stare. 

With  a  critical  air. 

Like  a  calf  in  a  fair  ; 

And,  say  I,  Mrs.  Duty, 

Good-morrow  to  your  beauty, 

I  kiss  your  sweet  shoe-tie. 

And  hope  1  can  suit  ye. 

Fair  words  butter  no  parsnips,  says  Duty :  don’t 
keep  talking  then,  but  go  to  your  work  again  ; 
there’s  a  day’s  task  before  you — the  siege  of 
Toulon.  Call  you  that  a  task  ?  hang  me.  I’ll 
write  it  as  fa'st  as  Bony  carried  it  on  ! — 

And  long  ere  dinner  time  I  have 
Full  eight  close  pages  wrote  ; 

What,  Duty,  hast  thou  now  to  crave  ? 
Well  done.  Sir  Walter  Scott.” 

These  dialogues  with  his  conscience 
could  hardly  have  been  recorded  without 
the  playful  veil  of  verse  to  hide  their  deep 
seriousness  of  self-sacrifice  and  atone¬ 
ment  Who  can  grudge  him  his  escapte 
to  the  country  from  the  uncongenial  scene 
of  them  celebrated  in  these  valedictory 
,  lines  ? — 

“  So  good-bye,  Mrs.  Brown, 

I  am  going  out  of  town. 

Over  dale,  over  down. 


Where  bugs  bite  not. 

Where  lodgers  fight  not. 

Where  below  you  chairmen  drink  not. 
Where  beside  you  gutters  stink  not ; 

But  all  is  fresh,  and  clear,  and  gay. 

And  merry  lambkins  sport  and  play.” 

Scott  wrote  too  easily  to  value  himself 
on  his  gifts,  or  to  be  very  sensitive  to  crit¬ 
icism.  The  poet  jealous  of  his  reputation, 
fastidious  on  his  own  account,  or  keenly 
hurt  by  adverse  opinion,  would  never  com¬ 
mit  himself  thus,  even  to  the  privacy  of  his 
diary,  secured  by  lock  and  key.  It  thus 
illustrates  a  very  marked  characteristic. 
We  can  hardly  fancy  Waller,  who,  some¬ 
body  said,  spend  a  whole  summer  in  cor¬ 
recting  ten  lines — those  written  in  the  Tas¬ 
so  of  the  Duchess  of  York — disporting 
himself  in  this  way. 

Scott  here  is  addressing  himself.  The 
poet  playing  with  his  gift  more  common¬ 
ly  adopts  the  epistolary  form,  and  com¬ 
pliments  a  friend  with  some  facile  careless 
specimen  of  his  art.  We  do  not  w’ant  the 
amusement  to  become  general  out  of  the 
charmed  circle ;  but  where  once  a  name 
is  won,  a  tribute  of  verse  is  felt  to  be  a 
real  token  of  friendship,  and  treasured 
among  the  most  flattering  of  compliments 
as  a  private  communication  from  Parnas¬ 
sus  ;  especially  when  it  illuminates  some 
grave  subject,  or  assumes  an  unexpected 
form,  in  which  the  poet  selects  you  as  the 
recipient  of  a  new  and  choice  conceit. 

It  must  have  been  a  delightful  disco¬ 
very  to  the  diplomatist  when  Canning’s 
Despatch  first  unfolded  itself  to  eye  and 
ear.  And  that  Canning  was  a  universal 
genius  does  not  'prevent  the  writer  of  the 
Anti-Jacobin  and  the  famous  Pitt  lyric, 
“  The  Pilot  that  Weathered  the  Storm,” 
being  a  poet  in  especial.  Canning’s  gen¬ 
eral  principle,  it  should  be  explained,  was 
that  commerce  flourished  best  when  wholly 
unfettered  by  restrictions  ;  but  as  modem  , 
nations  had  grown  up  under  various  sys- 
'tems,  he  judged  it  necessary  to  discrimi¬ 
nate  in  the  application  of  the  principle; 
hence  the  Reciprocity  Act  placing  the 
ships  of  foreign  States  importing  articles 
into  Great  Britain  on  the  same  footing  of 
duties  as  British  ships,  provided  our  ships 
were  treated  by  the  same  rule  in  their 
turn ;  reserving,  however,  a  retaliative 
power  of  imposing  increased  duties  when 
the  principle  was  resisted  or  evaded,  as  it 
was  in  the  case  of  Holland — M.  Falck, 
the  Dutch  Minister,  having  made  a  one- 
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sided  proposition,  much  to  the  advantage 
of  his  own  country.  A  tedious  negotiation 
dragging  on  from  month  to  month  ensued, 
without  arriving  one  step  nearer  consum¬ 
mation  ;  at  last  Canning’s  patience  was 
exhausted.  Sir  Charles  Bagot,  our  ambas¬ 
sador  at  the  Hague,  was  one  day  (as  we 
are  told)  attending  at  Court  when  a  de¬ 
spatch  in  cipher  was  hastily  put  into  his 
hand ;  it  was  very  short,  and  evidently  very 
urgent,  but  unfortunately  Sir  Charles  not 
expecting  such  a  communication  had  not 
the  key  of  the  cipher  with  him.  An  in¬ 
terval  of  intense  anxiety  followed  until  he 
could  obtain  the  key,  when,  to  his  infinite 
astonishment,  he  deciphered  the  following 
despatch  from  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs  : — 


In  matters  of  commerce,  the  fault  of  the 
Dutch 

Is  too  little  aiid  asking;  too  much  ; 

With  equal  advantage  the  French  are  con¬ 
tent, 

So  we’ll  clap  on  Dutch  bottoms  a  twenty  per 
cent. 

Twenty  per  cent. 

Twenty  per  tent. 

Nous  frapperons  Falck  with  twenty  per 
cent. 

George  Canning.” 


Tom  Moore,  subsequently  meeting  this 
M.  Falck  when  ambassador  at  our  Court, 
calls  him  a  fine  sensible  Dutchman 
Whether  he  ever  knew  the  form  in  which 
the  tables  were  turned  upon  hjm  is  no¬ 
where  stated.  Surprise  constitutes  some  of 
the  fun  and  attraction  of  a  very  different 
rhymed  letter,  where  Cowper  fills  a  sheet 
— prose  alike  in  aspect  and  matter — with  a 
flow  of  the  most  ingenious  and  facile 
rhymes.  It  shows  remarkable  mastery 
over  words  ;  and  the  little  turns  of  humor, 
the  playing  with  his  own  serious  aims  and 
with  his  friend’s  gravity  of  calling  and  re¬ 
putation,  are  pleasantly  characteristic  of 
the  man.  The  letter  is  long,  but  does  not 
admit  of  curtailnaent,  and  the  lurking 
rhymes  keep  up  the  reader’s  vigilance  and 
attention. 

July  12,  1781. 

“  To  the  Rev.  John  Newton. 

“  My  very  dear  Friend, — I  am  going  to  send, 
what  when  you  have  read,  you  may  scratch 
your  head,  and  sav  I  suppose,  there’s  no¬ 
body  knows  whether  what  I  have  got,  be 
verse  or  not ;  by  the  tune  and  the  time,  it 
ought  to  be  rhyme  ;  but  if  it  be,  did  you  ever 
see,  of  late  or  of  yore,  such  a  ditty  before? 
The  thought  did  occur  to  me  and  to  her,  as 
Madam  and  I,  did  walk  and  not  fly,  over  hills 


and  dales,  with  spreading  sails,  before  it  was 
dark  to  Weston  Park. 

“  The  news  at  Oney  is  little  or  noney,  but 
such  as  it  is,  I  send  it — viz.,  poor  Mr.  Peace 
cannot  yet  cease,  addling  his  head  with  what 
you  have  said,  and  has  left  Parish  Church 
quite  in  the  lurch,  having  almost  swore,  to  go 
there  no  more. 

”  Page  and  his  wife,  that  made  such  a  strife, 
we  met  them  twain,  in  Dog  Lane  ;  we  gave 
them  the  wall,  and  that  was  all.  For  Mr.  Scott,* 
we  have  seen  him  not,  except  as  he  pass’d 
in  a  wonderful  haste,  to  see  a  friend,  in  Silver 
End.  Mrs.  Jones  proposes,  ere  July  closes, 
that  she  and  her  sister  and  her  Jones  Mister, 
and  we  that  are  here,  our  course  shall  steer,  to 
dine  in  the  Spinney;  but  for  a  guinea,  if  the 
weather  should  hold,  so  hot  and  so  cold,  we  had 
better  by  far  stay  where  we  are.  For  the  grass 
there  grows,  while  nobody  mows,  [(which  is 
very  wrong),  so  rank  and  long,  that  so  to  speak, 
'tis  at  least  a  week,  if  it  happens  to  rain,  ere  it 
dries  again. 

“I  have  writ  ‘Charit)’,’  not  for  popularity, 
but  as  well  as  I  could,  in  hopes  to  do  good  ; 
and  if  the  Reviewer  should  say  ‘  to  be  sure,  the 
gentleman's  muse  wears  Methodist  shoes ; 
you  may  know  by  her  pace,  and  talk  about 
grace,  that  she  and  her  bard  have  little  regard, 
for  the  taste  and  fashions  and  ruling  passions, 
and  hoidening  play  of  the  modern  day ;  and 
though  she  assume  a  borrowed  plume,  and 
now  and  then  wear  a  tittering  air,  'tis  only  her 
plan,  to  catch  if  she  can,  the  giddy  and  gay,  as 
they  go  that  way,  by  a  production  on  a  new 
construction.  She  has  baited  her  trap,  in 
hopes  to  snap  all  that  may  come,  with  a  sugar¬ 
plum.’  His  opinion  in  this,  will  not  be  amiss  ; 
’tis  what  I  intend,  my  principal  end  :  and  if  I 
succeed,  and  folks  should  read,  till  a  fewiare 
brought  to  a  serious  thought,  I  shall  think  I  am 
paid,  for  all  I  have  said,  and  all  I  have  done 
though  I  have  run,  many  a  time,  after  a  rhyme,, 
as  far  as  from  hence,  to  the  end  of  my  sense, 
and  by  hook  or  crook,  write  another  book,  if  I 
live  and  am  here  another  year. 

“  I  have  heard  before,  of  a  room  with  a  floor,, 
laid  upon  springs,  or  suchlike  things,  with  so 
much  art  in  every  part,  that  when  you  went  in, 
you  were  forced  to  begin  a  minuet  pace  with  an 
air  and  a  grace,  swimming  about,  now  in  now 
out,  with  a  deal  of  state,  in  a  figure  of  eight,  with¬ 
out  pipe  or  string,  or  any  such  thing ;  and  now 
I  have  writ,  in  a  rhyming  fit,  what  will  make 
you  dance,  and  as  you  advance,  will  keep  you 
still,  though  against  your  will,  dancing  away, 
alert  and  gay,  till  you  come  to  an  end,  of  what  1 
have  penn’d  ;  which  that  you  may  do,  ere  Mad¬ 
am  and  you  are  quite  worn  out,  with  jigging 
about,  I  take  my  leave,  and  here  you  receive, 
bow  profound,  down  to  the  ground,  from  your 
humble  me,  W.  C. 

“  P.S. — When  I  concluded,  doubtless  you 
did  think  me  right,  as  well  you  might,  in  say¬ 
ing  what  I  said  of  Scott ;  and  then  i*  was  true, 
but  now  it  is  due,  to  him  to  note,  that  since 
I  wrote,  himself  and  he  has  visited  we.” 

This  was  written  in  a  poetical  year, 
when  verse  and  matter  crowded  upon. 
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him.  After  finishing  “  Table  Talk,”  we 
find ‘him  resolving  to  hang  up  his  harp 
for  the  remainder  of  the  year,  and — 

'*  Since  eighty-one  has  had  so  much  to  do. 

Postpone  what  yet  is  left  for  eighty-two.” 

Charles  Lamb  and  Cowper  are  gs  little  as¬ 
sociated  in  our  minds  as  poets  can  well  be ; 
but  there  were  points,  especially  of  tem¬ 
perament,  in  common,  and  the  Muse  was 
a  handmaid  to  them  both ;  they  each 
liked  to  adapt  her  to  domestic  uses.  Cow¬ 
per  acknowledged  homely  favors  by  giv- 
mg  a  verse  for  a  dish  of  fish,  apostrophis¬ 
ing  a  halibut  in  high-sounding  blank 
verse,  and  explaining  in  neatly-turned  he¬ 
roics  how  the  barrel  of  oysters  was  delayed 
on  the  road  by  the  imprudent  kindness  of 
paying  the  carriage  beforehand.  Charles 
Lamb  asked  a  favor  through  the  same  me¬ 
dium  : — 

“To  WiLUAM  Ayrton,  Esq. 

“  My  dear  friend, 

Before  I  end 
Have  you  any 

More  orders  for  Don  Giovanni 
To  give 

Him  that  doth  live 
Your  faithful  Zany  ?  ^ 

Without  raillery 
I  mean  Gallery 
Ones ; 

For  I  am  a  person  that  shuns 
All  ostentation. 

And  being  at  the  top  of  the  fashion. 

And  seldom  go  to  operas 
But  im  formd  paupetis. 

I  go  to  the  play 

In  a  very  economical  sort  of  a  way, 

Rather  to  see 
Than  be  seen. 

Though  I  am  no  ill  sight 
Neither 

By  candle  light 

And  in  some  kinds  of  weather. 

You  might  pit  me 
For  height 
Against  Kean : 

But  in  a  grand  tragic  scene 
I’m  nothing ; 

It  would  create  a  kind  of  loathing 
To  see  me  act  Hamlet ; 

There'd  be  many  a  damn  let 

A  ■ 

At  my  presumption 
.  If  I  should  try, 

'Beinga  fellow  of.no  gumption. 

iBy  the  way,  tell  me  candidly  how  you  relish 
This  which  they  call 
The  lapidary  style  ? 

Opinions  vary.  ' 


The  late  Mr.  Mellish 

,  Could  never  abide  it ; 

He  thought  it  vile 
And  coxcombical. 

My  friend,  the  poet-laureate. 

Who  is  a  great  lawyer  at 
Anything  comical. 

Was  the  first  who  tried  it ; 

But  Mellish  could  never  abide  it : 

But  it  signifies  very  little  what  Mellish  said. 
Because  he  is  dead.” 

&c.  &c. 

It  does  not  seem,  by  the  way,  to  have 
been  Southey's  turn,  however  much  he 
played  with  fantastic  measures,  to  versify 
for  the  amusement  of  his  friends  alone. 
All  his  composition — even  his  fun — had  its 
destination  for  the  press ;  but  we  find  him 
slipping  into  rhythm  to  his  friend  Bed¬ 
ford  : — 

“  How  mortifying  is  this  confinement  of 
yours  !  I  had  planned  so  many  pleasant  walks 
to  be  made  so  much  more  pleasant  by  conver¬ 
sation  ; 

For  I  have  much  to  tell  thee,  much  to  say 
Of  the  odd  things  we  saw  upon  our  journey — 
Much  of  the  dii)  and  vermin  that  annoyed  us.” 

Charles  Lamb  was  never  careless  or 
rapid.  It  was  his  amusement  to  play 
with  his  thoughts.  The  labor  of  investing 
a  quaint  fancy  in  fit  wording  was  his 
pleasure.  As  in  many  other  sports,  the 
fun  lay  in  the  dressing.  In  fact,  all  that 
was  characteristic  in  his  mind  needed  ex¬ 
act  expression ;  and  now  and  then  verse 
comes  in  to  give  the  last  point,  as,  after 
denouncing  a  cold  spring,  and  May  chilled 
by  east  winds,  he  concludes — 

“  Unmeaning  joy  around  appears. 

And  Nature  smiles  as  though  she  sneers.” 

In  complete  contrast  to  this  is  the  ra¬ 
pidity  of  Scott’s  habits  of  composition. 
His  domestic  verse  has  all  the  air  of  ex¬ 
tempore.  He  seems  to  have  considered 
it  a  duty  to  his  chief  to  retain  the  minstrel 
character  in  his  letters.  In  them  he  liked 
to  exercise  his  pen  in  unfamiliar  measures, 
proving  how  easy  they  all  were  to  him. 
Canning  had  told  him  that  if  he  liked  he 
could  emulate  Dryden  in  heroics,  his  letter 
fi-om  Zetland  beginning — 

“Health  to  the  chieftain  from  his  clansman 
true  ; 

From  her  true  minstrel  health  to  fair  Buc- 
cleugh — 

Health  from  the  isles  where  dewy  Morning 
weaves 

Her  chaplet  with  thejtints  that  Twilight 
leaves  ” — 
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is  a  very  happy  experiment  in  them  ;  but 
his  account  of  the  sea-serpent  in  dancing 
anapaests  better  suits  our  purjxMe,  as  bear¬ 
ing  also  upon  the  late  reappearance  of  that 
tantalising  fable.  He  writes  from  Kirk¬ 
wall — 

“We  have  now  got  to  Kirkwall,  and  needs  I 
must  stare 

When  I  think  that  in  verse  I  have  once  called 
it  fair." 

He  dates  August  the  13th,  1814. 

“  In  respect  that  your  Grace  has  commission¬ 
ed  a  Kraken, 

You  will  please  be  informed  that  they  sel¬ 
dom  are  taken ; 

It  is  January  two  years,  the  Zetland  folks 
say. 

Since  they  saw  the  last  Kraken  in  Scalloway 
Bay.  • 

He  lay  in  the  offing  a  fortnight  or  more. 

But  the  devil  a  Zetlander  put  from  the  shore. 

Though  bold  in  the  seas  of  the  North  to  as¬ 
sail 

The  morse  and  the  sea-horse,  the  grampus 
and  whale. 

If  your  Grace  thinks  I'm  writing  the  thing 
that  is  not. 

You  may  ask  at  a  namesake  of  ours — Mr. 
Scott 

(He’s  not  from  our  clan,  though  his  merits 
deserve  it  ; 

He  springs.  I'm  informed,  from  the  Scotts  of 
^otstarvit) ; 

He  questioned  the  folks  who  beheld  it  with 
eyes. 

But  they  differed  confoundedly  as  to  its  size. 

For  instance,  the  modest  and  diffident  swore 

That  it  seemed  like  the  keel  of  a  ship,  and 
no  more  ; 

Those  of  eyesight  more  clear,  or  of  fancy 
more  high. 

Said  it  rose  like  an  island  'twixt  ocean  and 
sky— 

But  all  of  the  hulk  had  a  steady  opinion. 

That  'twas  sure  a  live  subject  of  Neptune’s 
dominion  ; 

And  I  think,  my  Lord  Duke,  your  Grace 
hardly  would  wish 

To  cumber  your  house  such  a  kettle  of  fish." 
&c.  &c. 

Verse  in  such  easy  hands  is  a  very  use¬ 
ful  instrument  for  turning  a  disagreeable 
incident  into  a  joke,  the  poet  can  be  impe¬ 
rious  in  it  without  giving  offence,  apologe¬ 
tic  without  meanness  or  servility.  Thus 
in  Lockhart’s  unlucky  false  quantity  which 
made  such  a  stir  over  Maida's  grave. 
James  Ballantyne  had  run  off  p>ost-haste 
with  the  epitaph  thinking  it  Scott’s,  and 
printed  it  with  an  additional  blunder  of  his 
own.  All  the  newspapers  twitted  the  sup¬ 
posed  author,  and  Lockhart  properly  de¬ 


sired  that  the  blame  should  lie  on  the  right 
shoulders.  Scott,  however,  cared  much 
more  for  the  reputation  of  his  son-in-law, 
the  author  of  ‘  Valerius,’  than  his  own, 
and  rattled  off  an  epistle  to  Lockhart  with 
many  reasons  for  letting  the  matter  rest,  of 
which  the  third  is — 

"  Don’t  you  perceive  that  I  don’t  care  a  bod- 
dle. 

Although  fifty  false  metres  were  flung  at  my 
noddle  ; 

For  my  back  is  as  broad  and  as  hard  as  Ben- 
lomon’s. 

And  I  treat  as  I  please  both  the  Greeks  and 
the  Romans ; 

And  fourthly  and  lastly,  it  is  my  good  plea¬ 
sure  . 

To'remainthe  sole  source  of  that  murderous 
measure. 

So  stet pro  ratione  voluntas — be  tractile. 

Invade  not,  I  say,  my  own  dear  little  dactyl  ; 

If  you  do,  you’ll  occasion  a  break  in  our  in¬ 
tercourse. 

To-morrow  will  see  me  in  town  for  the  win¬ 
ter  course,  * 

But]not  at  your  door  at  the  usual  hour,  sir. 

My  own  pye-house  daughter’s  good  prog  to 
devour,  sir ; 

Ergo — peace,  on  your  duty,  your  squeamish¬ 
ness  throttle. 

And  we’ll  soothe  Priscian’s  spleen  with  a 
canny  third  bottle  ; 

A  fig  for  all  dactyls,  a  fig  for  all  spondees, 

A  fig  for  all  dunces  and  Dominie  Grundys.” 

&c.  &c. 

We  do  not  often  catch  him  taking  the 
kigh  line  about  himself  that  really  lies  hid¬ 
den  under  this  disparagement  of  his  scho¬ 
larship.  Tom  Moore  has  recourse  to  the 
epistolary  Muse  under  a  very  different 
mortification  ;  though  there  may  be  many 
tingling  sensations  after  giving  a  bad  din¬ 
ner  near  akin  to  the  discovery  of  being 
even  party  to  a  false  (Juantity.  The  man  in  _ 
both  cases  feels  lowered,  and  has  to  give 
himself  a  fillip  to  reinstate  himself  in  his 
own  good  opinion.  The  dinner  in  ques¬ 
tion  seems  to  have  been  an  utter  break¬ 
down  ;  and  where  Luttrell  and  brother  epi¬ 
cureans  were  the  guests,  all  can  sympathise 
in  the  mishap;  while  it  is  only  given  to 
p>oets  to  express  in  becoming  terms  a  con¬ 
sciousness  of  disaster.  Prose  apologies  in 
such  cases  are  heavy  aggravations  of  the 
original  ill-usage.  Moore  sitting  down  af¬ 
ter  seeing  his  guests  off,  aided  by  his  lan¬ 
tern,  and  soothmg  his  spirits  by  an  imita¬ 
tion  of  Horace,  might  be  glad  he  was  a 
poet ;  for  what  trouble  does  not  in  a  de¬ 
gree  dissipate  itself  under  neat  definition  ? 
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“  That  bard  haa  orow  ot  brass,  I  own, 

Who  first  presumed,  the  hardened  sinner, 
To  ask  fine  gentlemen  from  town 
To  come  and  eat  a  wretched  dinner  ; 

Who  feared  not  leveret,  black  as  soot. 

Like  roasted  Africat  the  head  set. 

And  making  towards  the  duck  at  foot, 

«  The  veteran  duck,  a  sort  of  dead  set ; 
Whose  nose  could  stand  such  ancient  fish 
As  that  we  at  Devizes  purvey — 

Than  which,  I  know  no  likelier  dish 
To  turn  one’s  stomach  topsy-turvy.” 

&c.  sc. 

Luttrell  himself  could  turn  a  verse,  .and 
was  no  doubt  recompensed  in  some  degree 
by  the  opportunity  afforded  for  airing  his 
talent,  owning  indeed  that  “  your  cook  was 
no  dab  at  her  duty,”  but  making  the  an¬ 
swering  line  “  end  with  poetty,  friendship, 
and  beauty.” 

“  And  then  to  increase  our  delight 

To  a  fulness  all  boundaries  scorning. 

We  were  cheered  by  your  lantern  at  night. 
And  regaled  with  your  rhymes  the  next 
morning.” 

We  must  go  back  to  an  earlier  date  to 
find  dinners  a  cheerful  subjectfpr  the  po¬ 
et’s  muse.  When  a  couple  of  dishes  fur¬ 
nished  a  table  to  which  it  was  not 
unbecoming  to  invite  a  lord,  Matthew 
Prior  could  gaily  extemporise  an  invitation 
to  Harley ;  with  no  fears  of  a  contretemps 
when  a  joint  of  mutton  and  a  ham  sup¬ 
plied  the  board  : 

“AN  EXTEMPORE  INVITATION  TO  THE  EARL, 
OF  OXFORD,  HIGH  TREASURER,  1712. 

“  My  Lord, — 

Our  weekly  friends  to-morrow  meet 
At  Matthew’s  palace  in  Duke  Street, 

To  try,  for  once,  if  they  can  dine 
On  bacon-ham  and  mutton-chine. 

If,  wearied  with  the  great  affairs 
Which  Britain  truMs  to  Harley’s  cares. 
Thou,  humble  statesman,  may’st  descend 
Thy  mind  one  moment  to  unbend, 

To  see  thy  servant  from  his  soul 
Crown  with  thy  health  the  sprightly  bowl  ; 
Among  the  guests  which  e’er  my  house 
Received,  it  never  can  produce 
Of  honor  a  more  glorious  proof — 

Though  Dorset  used  to  bless  the  roof.” 

And  when  Gay  versified  the  receipt  for 
stewed  veal,  we  may  take  for  granted  that 
the  dish  so  glorified  would  not  be  lost  in  a 
crowd  of  rival  candidates  for  favor,  but 
was,  no  doubt,  a  crowning  attraction  of 
the  occasion.  “  As  we  cannot  enjoy  any¬ 
thing  good  without  your  partaking  of  it,” 
he  writes  to  Swift,  “  accept  of  the  following 
receipt  for  stewed  veal : — 


“  The  receipt  of  the  veal  of  Monsieur  Da- 
vaux,  Mr.  Pulteny's  cook,  and  it  hath  been  ap¬ 
proved  of  at  one  of  our  Twickenham  entertain¬ 
ments.  The  difficulty  of  the  saucepan  I  believe 
you  will  find  is  owing  to  a  negligence  in  perus¬ 
ing  the  manuscript.  If  I  remember  right,  it  is 
there  called  a  stewpan.  Your  earthen  vessel, 
provided  it  is  close-topped,  I  allow  to  be  a 
good  stutedaneum  : — 

“  Take  a  knuckle  of  veal — 

You  may  buy  it,  or  steal  ; 

In  a  few  pieces  cut  it. 

In  the  stewing  pan  put  it. 

Salt,  pepper,  and  mace 
Must  season  this  knuckle  ; 

•  Then  what’s  joined  to  a  place  * 

With  other  herbs  muckle. 

That  which  killed  King  Will,f 
And  what  never^  stands  still  ; 

,  Some  sprigs  of  that  bed 

Where  children  are  bred  ; — 

Which  much  you  will  mend  if 
Both  spinnage  and  endive,  * 

And  lettuce  and  beet. 

With  marygold  meet, — 

Put  no  water  at  all. 

For  it  maketh  things  small ; 

Which,  lest  it  should  happen, 

A  close  cover  cap  on. 

Put  this  pot  of  Wood’s  metal§ 

In  a  hot  boiling  kettle. 

And  there  let  it  be 
(Mark  the  doctrine  I  teach) 

About — let  me  see — 

Thrice  as  long  as  you  preach. | 

So,  skimming  the  fat  off. 

Say  grace,  with  your  hat  off. 

Oh,  then  with  what  rapture 
Will  it  fill  dean  and  chapter  !” 

The  mention  of  Twickenham,  where 
Swift  was  so  keenly  missed,  reminds  us  of 
Pope’s  lines  suggested  by  the  vexed  ques¬ 
tion  of  his  descent.  Swift  in  Ireland  was 
contented  to  be  called  an  Irishman ;  but 
the  monument  he  put  up  to  his  grandfa¬ 
ther  in  Goodrich  (or  Gotheridge)  Church, 
to  which  he  also  presented  a  cup,  implies, 
as  Pope  also  took  it,  a  desire  to  assert  his 
English  origin.  He  had  sent  a  pencilled 
elevation  of  the  tablet  to  Mrs.  Howard, 
who  returned  it  with  these  lines  on  it  scrib¬ 
bled  by  Pope.  The  paper  was  found  en¬ 
dorsed  m  Swift’s  hand,  “  Model  of  a  mon¬ 
ument  to  my  grandfather,  with  Mr. 
Pope’s  roguery” : — 

*  Vulgo  salary. 

Supposed  sorrel. 

Thyme  or  time. 

Copper.  The  allusion  is  to  Wood,  the  coin¬ 
er  of  Irish  halfpence,  who  furnished  the  text  of 
the  Drapier  Letters. 

I  “  Which  we  suppose  to  be  near  four 
hours.” 
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onathan  Swift 
lad  the  gift 
By  fatheridge,  motheridge, 

And  by  brotheridge, 

To  come  from  Gotheridge, 

But  now  is  spoil’d  clean 
And  an  Irish  dean. 

In  this  church  he  has  put 
A  stone  of  two  foot ; 

With  a  cup  and  a  can,  sir, 

In  respect  to  his  grandsire. 

So  Ireland  change  thy  tone, 

And  cry  O  hone,  O  hone  ! 

For  England  hath  its  own.” 

Swift  is  rarely  spoken  of  in  these  days 
but  as  a  misanthrope,  abhorring  as  well  as 
despising  his  fellow-creatures.  Misan¬ 
thrope  as  he  might  be  towards  parties  and 
people  he  did  not  like  or  did  not  know, 
he  could  not  live  without  friends,  who  were 
more  nece^ry  to  him  than  they  are  to 
many  philanthropists,  and  more  constantly 
in  his  mind  for  their  amusement  and  his 
own  ;  and  trusting,  no  doubt,  to  their  im¬ 
mense  opinion  of  his  genius,  he  delighted, 
among  other  uses  of  the  “  Little  language,” 
in  stringing  together,  in  a  sort  of  horse-play, 
jingling  rhymes  and  interminable  lines,  in 
bold  defiance  of  metrical  rule,  like  the  fol¬ 
lowing,— certainly  never  designed  for  the 
public  eye,  though  they  found  their  way 
to  it : — 

“  Swift's  and  his  Three  Friends’  In>ttation 
TO  Dr.  Sheridan. 

•'  Dear  Tom,  this  verse,  which,  however  the 
beginning  may  appear,  yet  in  the  end's 
good  metre. 

Is  sent  to  desire  that,  when  your  august  va¬ 
cation  comes,  your  ft  iends  you'd  meet  here  ; 

For  why  should  stay  you  in  that  filthy  hole — 
I  mean  the  eity  so  smoaky — 

When  you  have  not  one  friend  left  in  town, 
or  at  least  no  one  that’s  witty  to  joke  ud 

yer 

How  he  served  his  friends  is  shown,  in  one 
instance,  by  Gay’s  acknowledgments,  who 
attributes  to  his  good  offices  his  appoint¬ 
ment  to  attend  Lord  Clarendon  to  the 
House  in  capacity  of  secretary.  “  I  am 
every  day,”  he  writes,  “  attending  my  Lord 
Treasurer  for  his  bounty  to  help  me  out, 
which  he  hath  promised  me  upon  the  fol¬ 
lowing  petition,  which  I  have  sent  him  by^ 
Dr.  Arbuthnot : — 

“The  Epiorammatical  Petition  of  John 
Gay. 

"  I’m  no  more  to  converse  with  the  swains. 

But  go  where  fine  people  resort. 

One  can  live  without  money  on  plains. 

But  never  without  it  at  court. 


If,  when  with  the  swains  I  did  gambol, 

I  arrayed  me  in  silver  and  blue, 

I  When  abroad  and  in  courts  I  shall  ramble. 
Pray, my  lord,  how  much  money  will  do?” 

Instead  of  the  terrors  of  a  competitive 
examination,  his  wardrobe  was  obviously 
Gay’s  first  care  on  entering  the  public 
service  :  for  subdivision  of  labor  is  a  mod¬ 
ern  idea.  A  genius  or  a  clever  fellow  used 
to  be  considered  fit,  and  to  hold  himself 
fit,  at  a  moment’s  warning,  for  any  employ¬ 
ment  that  would  bring  him  an  income.  A 
place  or  an  appointment,  whatever  the 
duties,  was  an  appropriate  recognition  of 
any  form  of  merit  or  success.  Scarcely 
more  than  half  an  century  ago,  Theodore 
Hook  was  made  accountant-general  to  the 
Mauritius,  and  treasurer  to  the  colony,  for 
rattling  off  such  verses  as  these  in  ridi¬ 
cule  of  the  tag-rag  deputations  to  Queen 
Caroline  : — 

“  A  rout  of  sham  sailors 
Escaped  from  their  jailors,  ' 

As  sea-bred  as  tailors 
In  Shropshire  or  Wilts, 

And  Mark  Oldi’s  smile,  and  her's. 
Greeting  as  Highlanders, 

Haifa  score  Mile-enders 
Shivering  in  kilts.” 

It  was  a  fit  sequel  to  such  a  choice  that 
the  luckless  treasurer,  having  got  the  money 
affairs  of  the  island  into  inextricable  confu¬ 
sion,  was  brought  back  in  disgrace,  enter¬ 
taining  his  custodians,  and  amusing  the 
tedium  of  the  voyage  by  extemporising 
songs,  of  which  himself  and  his  own  predi¬ 
cament  was  the  theme,  and  denouncing 

“  The  atrocious,  pernicious 
Scoundrel  that  emptied  the  till  at  Mauritius.” 

But  we  are  digressing,  and  must  not  leave 
the  elder  generation  without  one  specimen, 
gathered  from  his  letters,  of  Swift’s  graver 
epistolary  style,  addressed  to  the  honored 
friend  who  was  emphatically  the  poet  of 
the  brilliant  circle.  It  is  an  example  of 
his  delightfully  easy  versification,  so  pecu¬ 
liarly  adapted  for  familiar  uses : — 

“  Dr.  Swift  to  Mr.  Pope, 

IVAile  he  utas  writing  the  ‘  Dunciadj 

“  Pope  has  the  talent  well  to  speak. 

But  not  to  reach  the  ear  ; 

His  loudest  voice  is  low  and  weak. 

The  Dean  too  deaf  to  hear. 

A  while  they  on  each  other  look. 

Then  different  studies  chuse  ; 

The  Dean  sits  plodding  on  a  book — 
Pope  walks  and  courts  the  muse. 
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Now  backs  of  letters,  though  design'd] 
For  those  who  more  will  need  ’em, 

Are  filled  with  hints,  and  interlined. 
Himself  can  hardly  read  ’em. 

Each  atom  by'some  other  struck. 

All  turns  and  motions  tries ; 

Till  in  a  lump  together  stuck. 

Behold  a  poem  rise  ! 

Yet  to  the  Dean  his  share  allot ; 

He  claims  it  by  a  canon  ; 

That  without  which  a  thing  is  not. 

It  causa  sine  fud  non. 

Thus,  Pope,  in  vain  you  boast  your  wit ; 
For,  had  our  deaf  divine 

Been  for  your  conversation  fit. 

You  had  not  writ  a  line. 

Of  prelate  thus  for  preaching  fam’d 
The  sexton  reason’d  well ; 

And  justly  half  the  merit  claim’d 
Because  he  rang  the  bell.” 

Aniongst  epistolary  effusions,  Gray’s 
lines  to  Mason  must  find  a  place.  Whether 
Mason  had  any  idea  of  editing  Shake¬ 
speare  we  cannot  now  remember,  but 
doubtless  Gray  had  been  irritated  by  a 
good  deal  of  the  criticism  laboriously  be¬ 
stowed  on  the  poet  by  his  numerous  com¬ 
mentators,  and  thus  expressed  his  opinion 
of  their  value : — 

“  To  THE  Rev.  William  Mason. 

“  ^ufy  i6,  1765. 

“William  Shakespeaee  to  Mrs.  Anne, 
ftgular  servant  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Precentor  of  York. 

“  A  moment’s  patience,  gentle  Mistress  Anne : 
(But  stint  your  clack  for  sweet  St.  Cha- 
ritie) : 

'Tis  Willey  begs,  once  a  right  proper  man. 
Though  now  a  book,  and  interleav’d,  you 
see. 

Much  have  I  borne  from  canker’d  critic’s 
spite. 

From  fumbling  baronets,  and  poets  small. 

Pert  barristers,  and  parsons  nothing  bright : 
But  what  awaits  me  now  is  worst  of  all. 

[  ’Tis  true  our  Master’s  temper  natural 

Was  fashion’d  fair  in  meek,  dove-like 
guise  ; 

But  may  not  honey’s  self  be  turned  to  gall 
By  residence,  by  marriage,  and  sore  eyes  ? 

If  then  he  wreak  on  me  his  wicked  will. 
Steal  to  his  closet  at  the  hour  of  prayer  ; 

And  (then  thou  hear’st  the  organ  piping 
shrill). 

Grease  his  best  pen,  and  all  he  scribbles 
tear. 

Better  to  bottom  tarts  and  cheesecakes  nice. 
Better  the  roast  meat  from  the  fire  to 
save. 

Better  be  twisted  into  caps  for  spice 
Than  thus  be  patched  and  cobbled  in 
one’s  grave. 


So  York  shall  taste  what  Clouet  never 
knew. 

So  from  our  works  sublimer  fumes  shall 
rise  ; 

'  While  Nancy  earns  the  praise  to  Shake¬ 
speare  due, 

For  glorious  puddings  and  immortal 
pies.” 

“  Tell  me,  if  you  do  not  like  this,"  writes 
Gray,  “  and  I  will  send  you  a  worse.” 
We  think  them  good  lines  to  find  their 
home  only  in  a  letter;  and  Gray  had  no 
eye  beyond  his  correspondent :  and  so 
thought  Mason,  who  writes  answer,  “  hs 
bad  as  your  verses  were,  they  are  yours, 
and  therefore,  when  I  get  back  to  York, 
I  will  paste  them  carefully  in  the  first 
page  of  my  Shakespeare,  for  I  intend  it  to 
be  put  in  my  maniage  settlement,  as  a 
provision  for  my  younger  daughters." 

Editors  have  been  often  provocatives  of 
verse.  Tom  Moore  has  his  thoughts  on 
editors,  though  on  different  grounds,  but 
mingled  in  his  case  also  with  good  cheer. 
The  following  querulous  effusion  tails  to 
distinguish  between  the  private,  the  social, 
and  the  public  duties  of  the  critic.  ”  I 
see  my  Lord  Edward,”  he  writes,  “  an¬ 
nounced  as  one  of  the  articles  in  the 
‘  Quarterly,’  to  be  abused  of  course ;  and 
this  so  immediately  after  my  dinings  and 
junketings  with  both  editor  and  publisher.” 
Having  occasion  to  write  to  Murray,  he 
sent  him  the  following  squib : — 

“Thoughts  on  Editors. 

Editur  et  edit. 

“  No,  editors  don’t  care  a  button 

What  false  and  faithless  things  they  do ; 

They’ll  let  you  come  and  cut  their  mutton. 
And  then  they’ll  have  a  cut  at  you. 

With  Barnes  I  oft  my  dinner  took. 

Nay,  met  ev’n  Horace  Twiss  to  please 
him  ; 

Yet  Mister  Barnes  traduced  my  book. 

For  which  may  his  own  devils  seize  him  ! 

With  Doctor  Bowring  I  drank  tea. 

Nor  of  his  cakes  consumed  a  particle  ; 

And  yet  th’  ungrateful  LL.D. 

Let  fly  at  me  next  week  an  article. 

John  Wilson  gave  me  suppers  hot. 

With  bards  of  fame  like  Hogg  and  Pack- 
wood  ; 

A  dose  of  black  strap  then  I  got. 

And  after  a  still  worse  of  ‘  Blackwood  ' 

Alas  !  and  must  I  close  the  list 
With  thee,  my  Lockhart,  of  the  '  Quar¬ 
terly  !  ’ 

So  kind,  with  bumper  in  thy  fist— > 

With  pen,  so  very  gruff  and  tarterly 
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Now  in  thy  parlor  feasting  me, 

Now  scribbling  at  me  from  thy  garret, 

Till  ’twixt  the  two  in  doubt  I  be 
Which  sourest  is,  thy  wit  or  claret.” 

Byron  never  made  verse  his  plaything. 
Even  where  it  affected  to  be,  it  was  a  wea¬ 
pon  which  would  have  altogether  failed  of 
Its  purpose  if  it  did  not  find  its  way  and  hit 
far  beyond  its  seeming  destination.  Self- 
banished,  he  felt  his  exclusion  from  the 
intellects  of  the  day,  and  sought  for  some 
medium  of  communication  with  them 
which  should  not  compromise  his  pride. 
This  medium  was  his  distinguished  pub¬ 
lisher,  at  whose  house  his  restless  fancy 
imagined  constant  gatherings  of  wits  and 
poets.  To  them  he  sent  messages,  as  it 
were,  to  keep  his  name  and  fame  still  in 
men’s  mouths — and  the  fear  of  him,  an 
abiding  influence.  Mr.  Murray  was  thus 
the  depositary  of  some  lively  critiquts  on 
men  and  books,  as  where  Byron  supplies 
him  with  a  civil  refusal  of  the  ‘  Medical 
Tragedy  ’  (Dr.  Polidori’s),  spoken  in  his 
(Murray’s)  own  person.  We  give  it  as  so 
far  to  our  point  that  it  is  verse  applied  to 
a  personal  use,  and  affecting  to  thrown 
off  for  the  amusement  of  his  correspon¬ 
dent  : — 

“There’s  Byron  too,  who  once  did  better. 
Has  sent  me  folded  in  a  letter 
A  sort  of — it’s  no  more  a  drama 
Than  Darnley,  Ivan,  or  Kehama; 

So  altered  since  last  year  his  pen  is, 

I  think  he’s  lost  his  wits  at  Venice. 

.  .  .  .  But,  to  resume ; 

As  I  was  saying,  sir,  the  room — 

The  room’s  so  full  of  wits  and  bards, 
Crabbes,  Campbells,  Crokers,  Freres,  and 
Wards, 

And  others,  neither  bards  nor  wits. 

My  humble  tenement  admits 
All  persons  in  the  dress  of  gent. 

From  Mr.  Hammond  to  Dog  Dent ; 

A  party  dines  with  me  to-day. 

All  clever  men  who  make  their  way : 
'They’re  at  this^moment  in  discussion 
On  poor  De  Stael’s  late  dissolution  ; 

Her  book  they  say  was  in  advance. 

Pray  Heaven  she  tell  the  truth  of  France  ; 
'Thus  run  our  time  and  tongues  away — 

But  to  return,  sir,  to  your  play,”  &c.  &c. 

His  publisher’s  name  suggests  other  verses 
in  a  more  genuinely  playful  vein,  as  well 
as  more  for  the  individual  recipient.  He 
felt  Murray  the  link  between  him  and  his 
country,  as  apart  from  a  few  personal  inti¬ 
macies.  His  mind,  we  see,  ran  on  the 
scene  where  his  name  was  spoken  and  his 


works  inquired  after.  He  liked  to  recall 
“  the  table’s  baize  so  green,”  the  comings 
and  goings,  the  literary  gossip,  and  all 
that  was  most  opposed  to  the  line  he  had 
chosen  for  himself.  It  associated  him 
with  poets,  not  only  of  the  day,  but  of  the 
earlier  times : — 

“Strahan,  Jonson,  Lintot  of  the  times. 

Patron  and  publisher  of  rhymes. 

To  thee  the  bard  up  Pindus  climbs. 

My  Murray. 

To  thee  with  hope  aind  terror  dumb 
The  unfledged  MS.  authors  come  ; 

Thou  printest  all-^and  sellest  some — 

My  Murray. 

Upon  thy  table’s  baize  so  green 
The  last  new  Quarterly  is  seen. 

But  where  is  thy  new  Magazine, 

My  Murray? 

Along  thy  sprucest  book-shelves  shine 
'The  works  thou  deemest  most  divine — 

The  ‘  Art  of  Cookery’  and  mine. 

My  Murray. 

Tours,  travels,  essays,  too.  Twist, 

And  sermons  to  thy  mill  bring  grist ! 

And  then  thou  hast  thy  ‘  Navy  List,’ 

My  Murray. 

And  Heaven  forbid  I  should  conclude 
Without  the  Board  of  Longitude, 

Although  this  narrow  paper  would. 

My  Murray.” 

Complimentary  verses,  if  premeditated, 
scarcely  come  within  our  subject.  Play¬ 
ful  they  may  be,  but  no  style  of  composi¬ 
tion  has  more  severely  tasked  the  faculties 
of  versifiers,  or  been  less  congenial  to  the 
poet  proper.  We  mean,  of  course,  social 
verse ;  for  addresses  and  dedications,  pro¬ 
fuse  of  compliment,  swell  the  pages  to  a 
very  inconvenient  extent,  of  generations 
of  ptoets.  One  exception,  however,  we 
must  make  to  our  exclusion  of  this  vehi¬ 
cle  for  forced  liveliness.  What  more  easy 
and  playful  lines  can  we  find  than  the  fol¬ 
lowing,  or  more  suggestive  of  fun  and  en¬ 
joyment  in  the  writer  ?  and  if  any  question 
the  choice  of  subject,  let  them  remember 
the  argument  of  the  ”  Splendid  Shilling” — 

“  Sing,  heavenly  Muse  ! 
'Things  unattempted  yet  in  prose  or  rhyme — 
A  shilling,  breeches,  and  chimeras  dire.” 

“These  lines  were  addressed  to  Mrs.  Legh 
on  her  wedding-day,  in  reference  to  a  present 
of  a  pair  of  shooting-breeches  she  had  made 
to  Canning  while  he  was  a  Christ  Church 
undergraduate : — 
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“  To  Mrs.  Lkgh. 

“While  all  to  this  auspicious  day. 

Well  pleased,  their  heartfelt  homage  pay. 
And  sweetly  smile,  and  softly  say 
A  hundred  civil  speeches  ; 

My  muse  shall  strike  her  tuneful  strings. 
Nor  scorn  the  gift  her  duty  brings, 

Tho’  humble  be  the  theme  she  sings, — 

A  pair  of  shooting-breeches. 

Soon  shall  the  tailor's  subtle  art 
Have  made  them  tight,  and  spruce,  and 
smart. 

And  fastened  well  in  every  part 

With  twenty  thousand  stitches  ; 

Mark,  then,  the  moral  of  my  song ; 

Oh,  may  your  foves  but  prove  as  strong. 
And  wear  as  well,  and  last  as  long. 

As  these  my  shooting-breeches  ! 

And  when,  to  ease  the  load  of  life. 

Of  private  care,  and  public  strife. 

My  lot  shall  give  to  me  a  wife, 

I  ask  not  rank  or  riches  ; 

For  worth  like  thine  alone  I  pray. 

Temper  like  thine,  serene  and  gay. 

And  formed,  like  thine,  to  give  away. 

Not  wear  herself,  the  breeches.’’ 

No  man  that  has  much  in  him  can 
write  to  amuse  himself  in  ever  so  easy  a 
vein,  without  telling  something  that  will 
convey  information  a  hundred  years  or  so 
after.  Take,  for  example,  Cowper’s  song 
on  the  History  of  a  Walk  in  the  Mud. 
What  a  picture  it  raises  of  the  roads  and 
paths  of  his  day  !  Often  it  occurs  to  the 
reader  to  speculate  on  the  use  that  is  made 
of  gardens  in  literature  of  a  former  date. 
How  constantly  Pepys,  e.  g.,  “  walks  up 
and  down,”  in  discussion  !  what  provision 
was  made  for  this  exercise  in  all  old  gar¬ 
dens  !  A  terrace,  we  see,  was  no  affair 
of  mere  state,  it  was  a  necessity  of  health  ; 
for  if  people  walk  for  exercise  in  narrow 
*  bounds,  it  must  be  on  a  straight  line,  not 
one  winding  and  turning.  A  country 
walk  was  an  adventure  for  ladies  in  those 
days.  Witness  the  immense  preparations 
when  the  Duchess  of  Portland  on  first 
succeeding  to  Welbeck  wished  to  walk  to 
Creswell  Crag,  two  miles  and  a  half  from 
the  great  house.  The  ladies  were  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  steward  to  show  them  the 
way,  and  two  pioneers  to  level  all  before 
them.  Paths  were  cut  through  thickets 
and  brambles,  and  bridges  made  for 
swampy  places.  It  was  an  expedition  to 
be  proud  of.  Walking  was  necessary  to 
Cowper,  and  a  lady  companion  equally 
necessary ;  hence  the  point  he  makes  of 
having  leave  to  walk  in  the  Throckmor- 
tons’  grounds.  It  is  really  sad  to  read 


(February  1785),  “Of  all  the  winters  we 
have  passed  at  Olney,  this,  the  seven¬ 
teenth,  has  confined  us  most.  Thrice, 
and  but  thrice,  since  the  middle  of  Octo¬ 
ber,  have  we  escaped  into  the  fields  for  a 
little  fresh  air  and  a  little  change  of  motion. 
The  last  time  it  was  at  some  peril  we  did 
it,  Mrs.  Unwin  having  slipt  into  a  ditch  ; 
and,  though  I  performed  the  part  of  an 
active  squire  upon  the  occasion,  escaped 
out  of  it  upon  her  hands  and  knees.” 
The  occasion  of  the  following  composition 
was  four  years  earlier,  the  Sister  Anne  ad¬ 
dressed  at  the  close  being  Lady  Austen : — 

“  The  Distressed  Travellers,  or  Labor 

IN  VAIN. 

An  excellent  new  song,  to  a  tune  never  sung 
before, 

1. 

“  I  sing  of  a  journey  to  Clifton, 

We  would  have  performed  if  we  could. 
Without  cart  or  barrow  to  lift  on 

Poor  Mary  and  me  through  the  mud. 

Slee  sla  slud. 

Stuck  in  the  mud  ; 

O  it  is  pretty  to  wade  through  a  flood  ! 

2. 

So  away  we  went,  slipping  and  sliding. 

Hop,  hop,  a  la  mode  de  deux  frogs. 

’Tis  near  as  good  walking  as  riding. 

When  ladies  are  dress’d  in  their*clogs. 
Wheels,  no  doubt. 

Go  briskly  about. 

But  they  clatter  and  rattle,  and  make  such 
a  rout ! 

3- 

She. 

Well  !  now  I  protest  it  is  charming ; 

How  finely  the  weather  improves  ! 

That  cloud,  though,  is  rather  alarming  ; 
How  slowly  and  stately  it  moves ! 

He. 

Pshaw  !  never  mind  ; 

’Tis  not  in  the  wind  ; 

We  are  travelling  south,  and  shall  leave  it 
behind. 

4. 

She. 

I  am  glad  we  are  come  for  an  airing. 

For  folks  may  be  pounded  and  penn’d 
Until  they  grow  rusty,  not  caring 
To  stir  half  a  mile  to  an  end. 

He. 

The  longer  we  stay 
The  longer  we  may ; 

It's  a  folly  to  think  about  weather  or  way. 

5- 

She. 

But  now  I  begin  to  be  frighted  ; 

If  I  fall,  what  a  way  I  should  roll ! 
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I  am  glad  that  the  bridge  was  indicted, — 
Stop  !  stop  !  I  am  sunk  in  a  hole  ! 

He. 

Nay,  never  care  ! 

Tis  a  common  affair  ; 

You’ll  not  be  the  last  that  will  set  a  foot 
there. 

6. 

She. 

Let  me  breathe  now  a  little,  and  ponder 
On  what  it  were  better  to  do  ; 

That  terrible  lano  I  see  yonder, 

I  think  we  shall  never  get  through  ! 

He. 

So  think  I ; 

But,  by  the  by. 

We  never  shall  know  if  we  never  should  try, 
7- 

She. 

But,  should  we  get  there,  how  shall  we  get 
home  ? 

What  a  terrible  deal  of  bad  road  we  have 
passed  ! 

Slipping  and  sliding ;  and  if  we  should  come 
To  a  dithcult  stile,  I  am  ruin'd  at  last. 

Oh,  this  lane ; 

Now  it  is  plain 

That  struggling  and  striving  is  labor  in  vain. 

8. 

He. 

Stick  fast  there  while  I  go  and  look. 

She. 

Don’t  go  away,  for  fear  I  should  fall  ! 

He. 

I  have  examined  in  every  nook. 

And  what  you  have  here  is  a  sample  of  all. 
Come,  wheel  round  ; 

The  dirt  we  have  found 
Would  be  worth  an  estate,  at  a  farthing  a 
pound. 

9- 

Now,  sister  Anne,  the  guitar  you  must  take  ; 

Set  it,  and  sing  it,  and  make  it  a  song. 

I  have  varied  the  verse  for  variety’s  sake. 
And  cut  it  off  short,  because  it  was  long. 
’Tis  hobbling  and  lame. 

Which  critics  won’t  blame. 

For  the  sense  and  the  sound,  they  say, 
should  be  the  same.” 

Southey  calls  this  one  of  the  playfullest 
and  most  characteristic  of  his  pieces.  We 
are  glad  to  have  a  poet’s  testimony  to  its 
merits.  It  is  a  remarkable  example  of 
Cowper’s  special  power  of  picturesquely 
reproducing  a  scene,  incident,  or  situation ; 
and  by  touches  minutely  true,  playing 
with  the  trivialities  of  life  as  an  exercise  of 
his  apt  and  choice  resources  of  language. 
The  editors  have  probably  thought  the 
subject  too  trivial,  for  it  has  been  “  over¬ 
looked”  in  every  edition  of  his  poems 


that  we  know  of.  There  is  a  poem  of 
Coleridge’s  which  comes  under  our  class, 
having  been  clearly  written  with  friends  only 
in  view ;  but  as  it  is  inserted  in  his  works, 
we  will  only  indicate  it  by  a  few  lines.  It 
is  that  Ode  to  the  Rain,  composed  in  bed 
on  the  morning  appointed  for  the  depart¬ 
ure  of  a  very  worthy  but  not  very  pleasant 
visitor,  whom  it  was  feared  the  rain  might 
detain : — 

”  But  only  now,  for  this  one  day. 

Do  go,  dear  Rain,  do  go  away  ! 

0  Rain  !  with  your  dull  twofold  sound. 

The  clash  hard  by,  and  the  murmur  all 
round  ! 

You  know,  if  you  know  aught,  that  we 
Both  night  and  day  but  ill  agree. 

For  days,  and  months,  and  almost  years 
Have  limped  on  through  this  vale  of  tears. 
Since  body  of  mine  and  rainy  weather 
Have  lived  on  easy  terms  together. 

Yet  if,  as  soon  as  it  is  light, 

O  Rain  !  you  will  but  take  your  flight. 
Though  you  should  come  again  to-morrow. 
And  bring  with  you  both  pain  and  sorrow  ; 
Though  stomach  should  sicken  and  knees 
should  swell. 

I’ll  nothing  speak  of  you  but  well. 

But  only  now,  for  this  one  day. 

Do  go,  dear  Rain,  do  go  away  !” 

Of  all  the  intellectual  gifts  bestowed  on 
man,  the  most  intoxicating  is  readiness — 
the  power  of  calliQg  all  the  resources  of 
the  mind  into  simultaneous  action  at  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  notice.  Nothing  strikes  the  un¬ 
ready  as  so  miraculous  as  this  promptitude 
in  others;  nothing  impresses  him  with  so 
dull  and  envious  a  sense  of  contrast  in  his 
own  person.  To  want  readiness  is  to  be 
laid  on  the  shelf,  to  creep  where  others  fly, 
to  fall  into  permanent  discouragement. 
To  be  ready  is  to  have  the  mind’s  intel¬ 
lectual  property  put  out  at  fifty  or  a  hun¬ 
dred  per  cent ;  to  be  unready  at  the  mo¬ 
ment-  of  trial,  is  to  be  dimly  conscious  of 
faculties  tied  up  somewhere  in  a  napkin. 
What  an  engine — we  are  speaking  of  “  the 
commerce  of  mankind  ” — is  a  memory 
ready  with  its  stores  at  the  first  question, 
words  that  come  at  your  call,  thoughts 
that  follow  in  unbroken  sequence,  reason 
quick  at  retort !  The  thoughts  we  may 
feel  not  above  our  level;  the  words  we 
could  arrange  in  as  harmonious  order ;  the 
memory,  only  give  it  time,  does  not  fail  us  ; 
the  repartee  is  all  the  occasion  called  for,  if 
only  it  had  not  suggested  itself  too  late, 
thus  changing  its  nature  from  a  triumph 
into  a  regret.  It  is  such  comparisons,  the 
painful  recollection  of  panic  and  disaster, 
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the  speech  that  would  not  be  spoken,  the 
reply  that  dissolved  into  incoherence,  the 
action  that  belied  our  intention,  or,  it  may 
be,  experience  in  a  humbler  held,  that 
gives  to  readiness  such  a  charm  and  value. 
The  ready  man  does  seem  such  a  very 
clever  fellow.  The  poet’s  readiness  docs 
not  avail  him  for  such  practical  uses,  and 
does  not  contribute  to  his  fame  or  success 
at  all  in  the  same  degree.  It  is  the  result 
— the  thought,  the  wit,  the  sense — not  the 
speed  of  p>erformance,  which  determines 
the  worth  of  his  efforts.  But  we  delight 
in  an  extemp>ore  effusion  because  of  the 
prestige  of  readiness  called  into  play  in 
busy  life ;  at  least  this  adds  to  the  pleasure. 
The  poet’s  best  verses  are  the  greatest, 
least  imitable,  wonder  about  him  ;  but  we 
are  apt  to  be  most  surprised  when  he 
shows  his  powers  under  immediate  com¬ 
mand  :  and  good  lines,  struck  off  at  a 
heat,  do  give  us  a  vivid  insight  into  the 
vivacity  and  energy  of  the  poetical  tem¬ 
perament,  prompt  in  its  action,  ready  at  a 
call,  and  gaily  willing  to  display  its  me¬ 
chanical  facilities.  Tnere  is  a  specimen 
of  Dryden's  fluency  in  extemp>ore  verse, 
communicated  and  authenticated  by 
Malone,  which  shows  that  foresight  and 
composite  action  which  a  strong  imagina¬ 
tions  seems  to  possess,  uttering  what  it 
has  prepared,  and  composing  what  is  to 
follow,  at  one  and  the  same  time — a  habit 
or  faculty  observed  in  Sir  Walter  Scott  by 
his  amanuenses.  This  double  action  must 
belong  to  ail  rapid  complex  expression; 
but  the  difficulty  is  enhanced  and  the  feat 
magnified  in  proportion  when  rhythm  and 
rhyme  are  added  to  the  other  requirements. 

“Conversation  one  day  after  dinner  at  Mrs. 
Creed’s  running  upon  the  origin  of  names,  Mr. 
Dryden  bowed  to  the  good  old  lady  and  spoke 
extempore  the  following  verses  : — 

“  So  much  religion  in  your  name  dbth  dwell, 
Your  soul  must  needs  with  piety  excel  ; 

Thus  names,  like  [well-wrought]  pictures 
drawn  of  old. 

Their  owner’s  natures  and  their  story  told. 
Your  name  but  half  expresses,  for  in  you 
Belief  and  justice  do  together  go. 

My  prayers  shall  be,  while  this  short  life  en¬ 
dures, 

'These  may  go  hand  in  hand  with  you  and 
yours ; 

Till  faith  hereafter  is  in  vision  drown’d. 

And  practice  is  with  endless  glory  crown’d.” 

Dr.  Johnson,  readiness  itself  in  his  con¬ 
versation,  has  left  some  remarkable  exam¬ 
ples  of  the  extemporising  power.  Mrs. 


Thrale  relates  that  she  went  into  his  room 
at  Streatham  on  her  birthday  and  com¬ 
plained,  “  Nobody  sends  me  verses  now, 
because  I  am  five-and-thirty  years  old ; 
and  Stella  was  fed  with  them  till  forty -six, 

I  remember.”  “  My  having  just  recovered 
from  illness  will  account  for  the  manner  in 
which  he  burst  out  suddenly ;  for  so  he 
did  without  the  least  previous  hesitation 
whatsoever,  and  without  having  entertain¬ 
ed  the  smallest  intentiqn  towards  it  half 
a  minute  before : — 

“  Oft  in  danger,  yet  alive. 

We  are  come  to  thirty-five  ; 

Long  may  better  years  arrive. 

Better  years  than  thirty-five. 

Could  philosophers  contrive. 

Life  to  stop  at  thirty  five. 

Time  his  hours  should  never  drive 
O’er  the  bounds  of  thirty-five. 

High  to  soar,  and  deep  to  dive. 

Nature  gives  at  thirty-five. 

Ladies,  stock  and  tend  your  hive. 

Trifle  not  at  thirty-five  ; 

For  howe’er  we  boast  and  thrive. 

Life  declines  from  thirty-five. 

He  that  ever  hopes  to  thrive 
Must  begin  by  thirty-five  ; 

And  all  who  wisely  wish  to  wive. 

Must  look  on  Thrale  at  thirty-five.” 

“  And  now,”  said  he,  as  I  was  writing  them 
down,  “  you  may  see  what  it  is  to  come  for 
poetry  to  a  dictionary-maker  ;  you  may  ob¬ 
serve  that  the  rhymes  run  in  alphabetical 
order  exactly, — and  so  they  do.” 

His  extempiore  parodies  are  by  no  means 
feats  like  this,  which  is  really  a  bundle  of 
valuable  maxims  ;  but  how  easily  flow  the 
lines  to  Miss  Reynolds,  in  imitation  of  the 
*  Penny  Ballads,’  and  how  well  the  rhythm 
is  caught ! — 

“  I  therefore  pray  thee,  Renny  dear, 

That  thou  wilt  give  to  me. 

With  cream  and  sugar  softened  well. 
Another  dish  of  tea. 

Nor  fear  that  I,  my  gentle  maid. 

Shall  long  detain  the  cup. 

When  once  unto  the  bottom  I 
Have  drunk  the  liquor  up. 

Yet  hear,  alas  !  this  mournful  truth. 
Nor  hear  it  with  a  frown. 

Thou  canst  not  make  the  tea  so  fast. 
As  I  can  drink  it  down.” 

Swift  had  an  “  odd  humor  ”  of  extem¬ 
porising  rhymed  proverbs,  which  he 
brought  out  with  such  apt  readiness  as  to 
puzzle  collectors  of  old  saws.  Thus,  a 
friend  showing  off  his  garden  to  a  party  of 
visitors  without  inviting  them  to  eat  any  of 
the  fine  finit  before  them.  Swift  observed. 
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“  It  was  a  saying  of  my  dear  grandmo¬ 
ther’s — 

'*  Always  pull  a  peach. 

When  it  is  within  your  reach," 

and  help>ed  himself  accordingly,  an  exam¬ 
ple  which,  under  such  revered  sanction,  the 
rest  of  the  party  were  not  slow  to  follow. 

The  value  of  all  specimens  lies  a  good 
deal  in  the  assurance  of  their  authenticity 
as  unprepared  efforts,  sudden  plays  of 
humor  or  ingenuity.  The  following  pro¬ 
fesses  also  to  be  extempore;  but  there 
must  have  been  finishing  touches, — it 
surely  passes  human  power  to  have  been 
hit  off  in  one  sustained  unbroken  flow. 
That  it  answers  our  leading  requirement  as 
poet’s  play  work,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
Whitbread,  it  seems,  had  perpetrated  the 
unpardonable  sin  against  taste  and  parlia¬ 
mentary  usage,  of  introducing  personal 
and  family  matters  into  his  speech  on  a 
great  public  occasion,  at  a  time  when 
party  feeling  against  Lord  Melville  was 
carried  to  a  point  of  savage  virulence.  It 
is  no  wonder  his  witty  friend  was  inspired 
by  such  an  opportunity  for  firing  a  shot  in 
return. 

“Fragment  of  an  Oration. 

*•  Part  of  Mr.  Whitbread’s  speech  on  the  trial 
of  Lord  Melville,  1805,  put  into  verse  by 
Mr.  Canning  at  the  time  it  was  delivered. 

“  I'm  like  Archimedes  for  science  and  skill  ; 
I’m  like  a  young  prince  going  straight  up  a 
hill ; 

I’m  like  (with  respect  to  the  fair  be  it  said,) 
I’m  like  a  young  lady  just  bringing  to  bed. 
If  you  ask  why  the  nth  of  June  I  remember 
Much  better  than  April,  or  May,  or  Novem¬ 
ber, 

On  that  day,  my  Lords,  with  truth  I  assure 

ye. 

My  sainted  progenitor  set  up  his  brewery ; 

On  that  day  in  the  morn  he  began  brewing 
beer  ; 

On  that  day  too  commenced  his  connubial 
career ; 

On  that  day  he  received  and  he  issued  his 
bills  ; 

On  that  day  he  cleared  out  all  his  cash  in  his 
tills ; 

On  that  day  he  died,  having  finished  his  sum¬ 
ming, 

And  the  angels  all  cried,  ‘  There’s  old  Whit¬ 
bread  a-coming  !’ 

So  that  day  I  still  hail  with  a  smile  and  a  sigh, 
For  his  beer  with  an  E,  and  his  bier  with  an  I ; 
And  still  on  that  day  in  the  hottest  of  weather. 
The  whole  Whitbread  family  dine  altogether. 
So  long  as  the  beams  of  this  house  shall  sup¬ 
port 


'The  roof  which  o’ershades  this  respectable 
court. 

Where  Hastings  was  tried  for  oppressing  the 
Hindoos ; 

So  long  as  that  sun  shall  shine  in  at  those 
windows. 

My  name  shall  shine  bright  as  my  ancestor's 
shines ; 

Mine  recorded  in  journals,  his  blazoned  on 
signs.” 

Our  examples  have  been  uniformly 
taken  from  biographers’  collections  of 
letters  and  private  recollections.  In  only 
one  case  have  we  referred  to  the  poet’s 
“  poems’’  for  the  specimen  in  point ;  though 
our  extract  may,  in  one  or  two  instances, 
have  been  removed  from  its  original  stand¬ 
ing  to  a  niche  in  what  are  emphatically 
called  an  author’s  works. 

It  is  obvious,  on  this  and  other  grounds, 
that  our  poets  at  play  can  include  no  living 
brother  within  their  circle.  Poets  must 
first  be  known  and  valued  by  their  works. 
They  must  have  done  great  things  before 
we  care  for  trifies  from  their  hands.  But 
this  knowledge  once  acquired,  and  an  esti¬ 
mate  formed,  a  further  intimacy  may  be 
promoted  by  some  acquaintance  with  per¬ 
formances  which  do  not  rank  among  their 
works.  It  would  be  very  unjust  to  meas¬ 
ure  them  by  such  specimens  as  we  have 
strung  together;  but  having  established 
their  reputation  with  us,  trivialities,  like 
many  of  these,  if  they  do  not  contribute 
to  their  fame,  yet  suggest  versatility,  and 
in  most  cases  add  an  engaging  touch  of 
homely  nature  to  a  great  name.  They 
are  all  examples,  as  we  began  by  saying, 
of  that  essential  element  of  the  poet’s  nature 
when  in  working  effective  order — excep¬ 
tional  life  and  spirits.  Nobody  writes 
verse  for  his  own  pleasure,  or  even  relief, 
without  the  barometer  of  his  spirits  being 
on  the  rise.  They  are  tokens  of  that 
abiding  youthfulness  which  never  leaves 
him  while  he  can  write  a  living  line.  The 
poet,  we  need  not  say,  is  for  ever  sighing 
over  the  youth  that  is  past  and  gone,  not 
taking  note  of  the  youth  that  remains  to 
him  altogether  independent  of  years.  But, 
in  fact,  he  is  a  boy  all  his  life,  capable  of 
finding  amusement  in  matters  which  the 
plodding  man  of  the  world  considers  pu¬ 
erile,  and  so  conferring  on  his  readers  and 
lovers  some  share  of  his  own  spring,  some 
taste  of  the  freshness  which  helps  to  keep 
the  world  alive. — Blackwood's  Magazine. 
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THINGS  WE  HAVE  EATEN. 
RAMBLING  THOUGHTS  OF  A  RAMBLING  FEEDER. 


Whenever  we  leave  our  ‘  native  heath,’ 
which  we  confess  we  do  as  often  as  we 
conveniently  can,  there  is  one  subject 
which  invariably  recurs  to  us,  and  fills  us 
with  pleasant  anticipations,  namely,  ‘  What 
we  shall  eat.’  With  some  few  notable  ex¬ 
ceptions,  which  may  be  mentioned  here¬ 
after,  our  experience  has  led  us  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  foreigners  are  more  bold,  be¬ 
cause  less  prejudiced,  than  we  English  in 
the  matter  of  investigating  what  is  good  to 
be  eaten,  and  more  successful  in  manipulat¬ 
ing  the  same  when  discovered. 

There  are,  we  know,  certain  persons  who 
feel  that  gastronomic  subjects  are  unworthy 
of  their  high  attention  ;  but  for  the  benefit 
and  amusement  of  thos6  who,  if  we  be 
right,  take  a  wiser  and  more  generous  view 
of  the  great  question,  we  venture  to  quote 
the  very  sensible  remarks  of  M.  Emile 
Montegut  in  the  Revue  des  deux  Mondes 
of  January  15,  1874. 

Speaking  of  one  Malesch,  a  character  in 
the  Marquise  de  Blocqueville’s  new  novel,* 
he  observes : 

On  lui  reprochc  un  penchant  trop  prononc^ 
pour  la  plus  innocente  des  scnsualitis,  la  cui¬ 
sine  bien  appr£t6e.  V'oiU  un  reprochc  qui  ne 
peut  venir  que  de  fort  mau vais  logicicns.  Pr6- 
tendrait-on  par  hasard  qu'il  la  pr£f6r4t  mal  ap- 
pret^e?  Rien  d’ailleurs  n’est  mieux  fait  pour 
prouvcr  la  candeur  et  la  droiture  de  Malesch 
que  ce  Roht  pour  la  cuisine  appr£t6e  scion  les 
regies  du  sens  commun  ;  de  toutes  les  sensu¬ 
al  ii£s  c’est  la  seule  que  puisse  avouer  un  homme 
de  bien,  car  c'est  la  seule  qui  soit  inoiTen- 
sive,  et  qui  n’engendre  pas  de  remords.  Ja¬ 
mais  canard  r6ti  k  point  ne  causa  dommage  au 
prochain,  et  personne  ne  s’est  encore  repenti, 
jc  crois,  d’un  beefsteak  pr£par£  avec  soin. 

Words  worthy  indeed  of  a  son  of  that 
land  which  has  ever  taken  the  lead  in  the 
intelligent  direction  of  the  cuisine,  and  that 
not  merely  in  the  higher  branches,  but  in 
the  ordinary  affairs  of  every-day  life.  Of 
this  latter  assertion  the  Englishman  finds 
ample  proof  on  his  first  landing  at  Calais 
or  Boulogne.  As  he  leaves  his  steamboat 
he  passes  into  a  comfortable,  well-warmed, 
well-lighted  room,  and  finds  little  marble- 
topped  tables  scattered  about,  while  instead 
of  the  eternal  sandwich,  the  sawdust  bun, 
or  the  leathery  pork  pie,  he  will  find  await- 

*  Les  Sptr/es  de  la  Villa  des' yasmins. 


ing  his  choice  two  or  three  admirably 
cooked  plats,  with  their  appropriate  vege¬ 
tables,  hot  and  appetising,  which  he  may 
eat  comfortably  seated,  and  wash  down 
with  a  half  bottle  of  excellent  petit  Bor¬ 
deaux,  or  more  expensive  wine  if  he 
choose.  Should  he  have  no  appetite  here 
in  consequence,  it  may  be,  of  too  unkindly 
treatment  on  the  part  of  Neptune,  he  will 
find  similar  fare  to  tempt  him  again  at 
Amiens.  In  fact,  throughout  France  the 
buffets  are  suqh  as  become  a  highly  civi- 
lizedriation,  and  are  very  far  indeed  remov¬ 
ed  from  the  Mugby  Junction  style.  At 
Dijon,  at  Avignon,  and  many  another 
station,  we  have  dined  like  princes  for  three 
francs  and  a  half;  but  perhaps  our  sunni¬ 
est  memory  rests  upon  the  buffet  at  Mor- 
cenx,  a  tiny  little  place  between  Bordeaux 
and  Pau.  There,  for  the  first  time,  did  we 
taste  that  exquisite  fungus,  the  Cepe  {Bo¬ 
letus  Cervi),  large  and  succulent,  and,  in 
our  opinion,  superior  in  flavor  to  both  the 
mushroom  and  the  truffle  ;  yet  a  compatri¬ 
ot  at  the  same  table  refused  to  touch  them 
because  ‘  they  looked  so  queer.’  As  if 
that  were  a  reason  for  not  risking  a  new 
experience.  What  indeed  looks  more 
queer  than  the  now  domestic  oyster  ? 
Surely  around  his  breast  was  ‘  robur  et  aes 
triplex  ’  who  first  conceived  the  idea  of 
cooking  a  lobster,  and  thus  by  his  audacity 
conferred  a  lasting  benefit  upon  mankind. 
So  let  any  man,  who  travels  in  this  part  of 
France,  seek  for  the  Cepe  till  he  find  it, 
and,  notwithstanding  its  somewhat  strange 
aspect,  let  him  eat  in  i>erfect  confidence ; 
he  will  thank  us  for  the  hint. 

Although,  of  course,  in  the  best  restau¬ 
rants  of  Paris  the  gourmet  may  find  every¬ 
thing  he  can  desire,  yet  for  general  good 
feeding  commend  us  to  the  South  of 
France.  Draw  a  large  circle  which  will 
include  Perigueux,  Toulouse,  and  Avig- 
nonf  and  find  Its  centre.  Take  this  as  the 
omphalos  of  the  world  of  cookery.  Then 
as  you  draw  concentric  circles  outside  the 
first,  you  will  have  zones  representing  de¬ 
terioration  in  gastronomical  science  in  an 
almost  constant  ratio ;  capitals  and  great 
centres  of  commerce,  of  course,  being  ex¬ 
cepted  in  this  arrangement ' 

Still  in  most  countries  there  is  something 
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to  be  leamt ;  some  peculiar  dish  (not  un- 
frequently  the  queerest  looking)  which  will 
reward  investigation.  Occasionally,  in¬ 
deed,  the  enquirer  will  meet  with  a  rebuff; 
but  is  not  this  the  case  in  all  original  re¬ 
search  ?  Never  shall  we  forget  our  first 
and  last  acquaintance  with  that  northern- 
est  and  nastiest  of  foods  called  stockfische. 
We  had  arrived  at  a  sceter’s  hut  far  away 
in  the  Arctic  regions  of  Norway,  hungry  as 
starved  wolves,  and  lo !  one  set  before  us 
what  looked  and  felt  like  a  large  splinter  of 
pine  wood.  As  we  raised  it  to  our  lips, 
however,  we  became  fully  aware  by  the 
perfume,  which  can  only  be  described  as 
noisome,  that  it  consisted  of  animal  matter ; 
still,  undaunted,  we  managed  to  bite  off  a 
portion ;  at  first  it  seemed  tasteless,  but,  as 
it  became  slowly  reduced  by  actively  work¬ 
ing  jaws,  such  a  sickening  flavor  unfolded 
itself  that  in  horror  and  amazement  we  fled 
from  the  food  and  the  hut  that  could  har¬ 
bor  it. 

Our  feeling  on  first  tasting  the  plum  soup 
of  Norway,  served  at  the  commencement 
of  dinner,  was  one  of  indignant  surprise  not 
much  inferior  to  that  of  the  bucolic  gentle¬ 
man  who  bit  into  an  olive  under  the  im¬ 
pression  that  it  was  a  preserved  greengage ; 
and  though  it  is  not  in  itself  absolutely 
nauseous,  we  confess  we  could  never  abide 
it.  Tliere  is,  however,  one  excellent  dish 
which  the  Norwegian  traveller  meets  with 
at  every  little  inn.  It  is  called  *  carbona¬ 
do,’  and  consists  of  minced  meat,  eggs,  and 
fine  herbs  made  up  into  a  kind  of  cake  and 
then  fried  or  baked.  The  meat  probably, 
if  cooked  in  an  ordinary  way,  would  defy 
mastication,  but  thus  treated,  it  is  really  a 
dainty  plat.  Equally  common  at  the  post 
stations  is  salmon,  dried  and  prepared  in 
some  sublime  manner,  far  su{)erior  to  the 
kippered  salmon  of  commerce,  and  eaten 
raw  in  the  thinnest  possible  slices. 

Crossing  the  North  Sea,  we  met  with 
another  strange  dish,  which  looks  awfu’ 
and  grewsome  to  Southron  eyes,  sheep's 
head.  True  to  our  principles,  we  tasted  it, 
and  found  it  excellent;  particularly  lus¬ 
cious  are  the  portions  about  the  eyes,  but 
we  would  that  the  odor  attending  this  deli¬ 
cacy  could  be  modified. 

Of  that  other  much  lauded  Scotch  dish, 
haggis,  we  can  only  say  that,  were  it  not 
for  the  poem  of  Bums,  and  the  chapter  in 
the  NocUs  Ambrosiana,  which  it  has  inspir¬ 
ed,  in  our  opinion  it  would  be  better  for 
the  world  that  it  had  never  been  invented. 


In  passing  to  happier  fields  let  us  say 
one  word  in  favor  of  that  which  at  one  time 
was  conceived  to  be  the  favorite,  if  not  the 
universal,  food  of  Frenchmen.  How  rare¬ 
ly  in  real  life  frogs  are  actually  met  with, 
all  travellers  know ;  but  when  served  they 
are  well  worthy  of  attention.  They  strong¬ 
ly  resemble  both  in  flavor  and  appearance 
the  white  meat  of  a  chicken,  to  which, 
however,  they  are  somewhat  superior.  In 
no  way  are  they  calculated  to  excite  the 
feeling  which  Bon  Gaultier  facetiously  at¬ 
tributes  to  her  Majesty  after  supping  on 
frog-pies  offered  her  by  Louis  Philippe  :] 

The  Queen  she  gaed  until  her  bed. 

And  Prince  Albert  likewise. 

And  the  last  word  that  gay  lady  said 
Was,  O  thae  puddotk  pies  ! 

It  would,  of  course,  be  far  wide  of  our 
aim  to  discuss  here  the  delicious  mys¬ 
teries  of  the  French  cuisine.  Are  they  not 
written  in  the  books  of  the  Chronicles  of 
Brillat  Savarin,  of  Ude,  of  Gouffe,  and  a 
thousand  worthies?  But  let  us  on  to 
Rome,  the  native  land  of  some  of  the 
most  extraordinary  dishes  in  Europe.  Still 
ere  leaving  Marseilles,  let  us  not  fail  to 
remember  that  we  are  in  the  home  and 
birthplace,  so  to  speak,  of  bouillabaisse, 
that  most  perfect  of  fish  soups,  which, 
though  sung  by  Thackeray,  is,  we  fear, 
known  to  but  few  out  of  Southern  France. 
It  is  a  noble  hotchpotch  of  every  sort  of 
fish  that  can  be  netted,  nothing  too  large, 
nothing  too  small  to  be  placed  in  the 
bubbling  cauldron,  but.the  larger  fish  must 
be  cut  in  pieces ;  then  crown  the  mess  with 
bay,  sharpen  it  with  lemon,  stimulate  it 
with  tomatoes,  fortify  it  with  white  wine, 
tickle  it  with  garlic,  and  behold  bouilla¬ 
baisse.  When  you  have  tasted,  you  will  feel 
inclined  to  spend  a  second  day  at  Mar¬ 
seilles. 

But  having  arrived  at  Rome,  let  us  first 
wander  tluough  the  market  in  the  early 
morning,  and  see  what  manner  of  things 
these  Romans  sell  as  things  edible.  Here 
is  a  fishmonger’s  stall.  But,  oh,  what 
monsters  be  these!  Here  are  huge  mis¬ 
shapen  fish,  unfamiliar  to  our  ey^,  and 
that  look  the  very  quintessence  of  coarse¬ 
ness  and  toughness,  piles  of  sea-snails,  and 
most  unattractive  looking  conchylia,  and 
here,  as  we  live,  lie  three  or  four  cuttle-fish 
with  long  slimy  feelers.  One  thing  alone 
is  pleasant  to  the  eye,  that  brilliant  bank 
of  fresh  red  mullet.  Moving  on  to  the  poul¬ 
terer’s,  we  see,  of  course,  some  poor  sped- 
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mens  of  skinny  fowls;  but  regard  then 
this  heterogeneous  crowd  of  small  birds, 
that  are  hung  up  by  their  legs  on  all  sides ; 
here  be  finches  green,  gold,  and  chaf, 
blackbirds  and  thrushes,  sparrows  and 
robins,— choughs  and  magpies  even,  for 
the  poorer  purchasers; — but  the  rest  will  be 
served  at  noble  tables,  probably  entered  in 
the  menu  as  mauviettes.  Here  is  suspend¬ 
ed  a  fretful  porcupine  with  all  its  quills, 
said  to  be  most  excellent,  but  unfortunate¬ 
ly  not  among  our  personal  experiences. 
Not  far  off  hangs  a  dog-fox ;  let  us  hope 
he  is  meant  to  be  stuffed  by  a  naturalist 
and  not  by  a  cuisinier.  All  these  have 
been  brought  in  by  Campagna  peasants 
or  keen  sportsmen,  who  deem  all  creatures 
game  that  come  within  gun-shot. 

But  enough  of  the  uncooked.  We  will 
not  dine  to-day  at  any  of  the  great  Anglo- 
Roman  caravanserais  (though  at  the  *An- 
gleterre,’  by-the-bye,  we  should  probably 
meet  boar’s  head  served  with  a  most  i)er- 
fect  sweet  acid  sauce  containing  all  sorts 
of  wild  berries,  a  sauce  which  is  amongst 
the  hidden  mysteries  of  the  house,  known 
only  to  the  supreme  chef\  but  to-day  we 
will  visit  a  real  Roman  restaurant,  where 
we  shall  meet  real  Romans,  and  being  at 
Rome  dine  as  Rome  does.  Through 
numerous  by-lanes  and  alleys,  none  of  the 
cleanest  or  best  lighted,  we  make  our  way 
to  the  ‘A-ngelito,’  where  dinner  has  already 
been  ordered  by  the  kindliest  of  friends 
and  the  sagest  of  caterers.  Signor  G.,  well 
known  to  old  habitues  of  the  Eternal  City ; 
a  man  who  in  his  early  life  has  known 
stormy  days,  has  known  the  inside  of  a 
Papal  prison  in  consequence  of  what  he 
termed  a  little  political  offence,  a  scheme 
in  which  certain  other  politicians  joined, 
to  blow  up  the  Chamber  of  Cardinals,  has 
also  known  the  agony  of  being  kept  four¬ 
teen  days  without  water,  a  punishment 
inflicted  upon  him  in  this  same  Papal 
prison  for  hurling  his  water-jug  at  an  oily 
ecclesiastic,  who  tempted  him  by  the 
promise  of  filthy  lucre  to  betray  his  asso¬ 
ciates  ;  but  when  I  last  saw  him  in  ripe 
old  age,  he  was  bright  and  sunny,  and  had 
for  years  relinquished  these  little  political 
offences  in  favor  of  younger  men. 

But  let  us  see  what  dinner  he  has 
ordered.  First  appear,  as  avant-couriers, 
caviare,  olives,  thin  slices  of  ham  and  sau¬ 
sage;  then  a  dish  to  be  often'dreamt  of, 
maccaroni  cooked  in  a  sublime  manner 
with  truffles ;  next  a  spigola,  one  of  those 


ugly  fish  we  have  seen  in  the  market,  but 
now  stuffed  with  an  exquisite  pudding  and 
served  with  sauee  bleue  aux  hultres;  then 
appear  red  mullet  grilled ;  but  the  next 
dish  makes  us  tremble,  for  we  recognise 
the  snake-like  feelers  of  our  friend  the 
cuttle-fish.  We.  bvercome  the  weakness 
of  shrinking  humanity,  and  taste.  Well 
that  we  do !  for  it  turns  out  to  be  the 
curious  plat,  the  tour  de  force  of  the  even¬ 
ing.  By  careful  stewing  this  strange 
creature  has  been  reduced  to  a  delightful 
succulent  gelatinous  mass,  and  flavored 
with  all  sorts  of  spices  and  savory  herbs 
it  earns  our  highest  approval.  An  inter¬ 
lude  follows  of  truffles  on  toast.  And  then 
a  dish  of  laccia,  a  small  fish  not  unlike 
our  whitebait,  served  cold  in  a  delicious 
preparation,  in  which  oil  largely  predom¬ 
inates.  Woodcocks  and  ortolans  close 
the  feast,  in  which  the  attentive  reader 
will  note  that  no  flesh  meat  is  served,  yet 
all  alike  manifested  the  feeling  of  thorough 
after-dinner  content. 

Now  that  monster  aquaria  are  coming 
into  vogue,  why  should  not  tlie  sepia  be 
largely  bred,  and  stewed  cuttle-fish  become 
a  dainty  easily  attainable  at  English 
tables  ?  Nay,  even  his  formidable  brother 
the  octopus,  if  executed  instantaneously 
by  insertion  in  a  pot  of  boiling  water  (so 
that  between  him  and  the  cook  there 
might  be  no  such  terrific  encounter  as  that 
which  Victor  Hugo  has  described),  and 
then  stewed  slowly  and  carefully  for  hours 
in  a  properly  preparetl  liquor,  would  pro¬ 
bably  turn  out  a  delicacy  of  the  highest 
order.  Let  the  two  great  curators  serious¬ 
ly  consider  the  matter.  Let  them  enter 
on  a  friendly  contest  as  to  which  shall  pro¬ 
duce  the  more  perfect  dish,  bearing  in 
mind  that  the  results  will  be  known  here¬ 
after  as  Octopus  k  la  Crystal  Palace  and 
Octopus  k  la  Brighton. 

At  the  ‘  Falcone,’  another  of  the  purely 
Roman  inns,  we  on  another  occasion  met 
with  a  thick  soup  composed  of  sea-snails, 
mussels,  whelks,  and  other  molluscs,  which 
deserved,  and  met  with,  careful  considera¬ 
tion  and  loud  commendation.  There,  too, 
the  cefalo,  which  without  high  art  would 
be  nearly  worthless,  was  rendered  most 
palatable.  In  fact,  the  great  triumphs  of 
the  Roman  cuisine  are  in  respect  of  fish ; 
for  although,  save  the  red  mullet,  scarcely 
a  fish  that  swims  in  Roman  waters  would 
prove  attractive  if  simply  boiled  or  fried, 
under  the  careful  manipulation  of  the  chef 
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it  becomes  altogether  a  transformed  and 
elevated  creature. 

In  Southern  Italy  there  are  indeed  two 
magnificent  fishes  which  call  for  no  such 
artistic  interference.  The  tunny  and  the 
sword-fish — the  former  a  constant  and  the 
latter  by  no  means  a  rare  visitor  at  the 
tables  d'hSie  of  Messina  in  the  season — are 
best  cooked  plain,  and  served  with  oil  or 
clarified  butter.  They  are  similar  in  ap¬ 
pearance,  are  firm  as  salmon,  and  their  flesh 
IS  of  dark  saffron  hue.  The  sword-fish, 
however,  is  the  more  delicate  and  the  more 
highly  flavored. 

But  it  is  time  to  leave  Italy  and  the 
monsters  of  the  deep.  In  Switzerland 
there  is  a  certain  dish  at  the  sight  of  which 
we  have  seen  British  matrons  shudder  and 
a  bronzed  paterfamilias  turn  pale ;  perhaps 
from  some  curious  parental  instinct,  for  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  a  marmot^  when  serv¬ 
ed  at  table,  is  rather  suggestive  of  a  plat 
which  is  now,  we  believe,  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  some  South  Sea  Islanders  and 
a  few  curious  gourmets  in  the  interior  of 
Africa,  But  this  feeling  of  dislike,  how¬ 
ever  it  arise,  should  certainly  be  overcome, 
for  your  marmot  is  a  most  excellent  crea¬ 
ture;  it  is  vastly  like  sucking  pig,  but  has 
a  gamey  flavor,  and  is  of  course  more 
mature. 

In  the  reign  of  the  great  landlord 
Herr  Wellig,  at  the  .^Eggischhom,  a  mar¬ 
mot  was  almost  always  to  be  obtained,  if 
due  notice  were  given ;  and  one  of  our 
last  recollections  of  that  most  excitable 
gentleman  connects  itself  with  a  specimen 
which  had  been  procured  for  our  special 
delectation.  Certain  letters  arriving,  ren¬ 
dered  it  necessary  for  us  to  leave  some 
two  hours  before  the  pretty  beast  could  be 
served.  Though  our  grief  was  great,  we 
knew  how  to  practise  resignation ;  but 
Herr  Wellig  placed  no  control  upon  his 
feelings.  He  raved,  he  tore  his  hair,  he 
cursed  the  letters,  cursed  the  postman, 
cursed,  we  fear,  the  poor  marmot  him¬ 
self,  while  with  the  next  breath  he  lauded 
him  to  the  skies  as  the  finest,  the  fattest,  and 
altogether  quite  the  most  perfect  marmot  he 
had  ever  seen.  But,  alas!  the  separation 
was  inevitable ;  we  left  him  bathed  in  tears, 
ourselves  with  saddened  hearts.  He  prob¬ 
ably  consoled  himself  eventually  by  eating 
the  luscious  dish  intended  for  us ;  if  so,  I 
am  sure  he  must  have  forgiven  what  he 
denounced  at  the  time  as  a  base  desertion. 
No  man  could  eat  abundantly  of  a  roast 
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marmot  without  feeling  profoundly  bene¬ 
volent  towards  all  mankind. 

Another  strange  and  delightful  dish 
once  fell  to  our  lot  in  the  land  of  glaciers, 
but  it  was  and  remains  shrouded  in  mys¬ 
tery. 

We  were  staying  at  a  mountain  inn  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  St.  Gothard,  not 
very  remarkable  for  the  goodness  or  the 
abundance  of  its  supplies,  when  one  day 
a  dish  was  handed  round  which  met  with 
the  loud  approval  of  all,  though  none 
could  put  a  name  to  it.  We  appealed  to 
the  grotesque  hoyden  who  waited,  and 
who  went  by  the  name  of  Chignon  from 
her  having  once  begged  a  member  of  the 
Alpine  Club  to  bestow  upon  her  his 
wealth  of  beard,  to  supplement  her  own 
scant  locks ;  we  appealed  to  the  fair  young 
mistress  of  the  house,  but  no  intelligible  an¬ 
swer  was  obtained.  The  animal  had  cer¬ 
tainly  had  four  legs,  the  whole  body  was 
clothed  upon  with  delicious  fat ;  at  last 
the  word  chien  was  whispered,  then  boldly 
suggested  to  our  attendants,  but  neither 
assent  nor  denial  followed,  nothing  but 
shrieks  of  obstreperous  laughter.  Two 
facts  are  certain.  One,  that  the  plat  was 
simply  perfect ;  the  other,  that  a  piet  dog 
of  extreme  obesity  belonging  to  a  hostile 
establishment  had  disappeared  two  days 
before,  and  was  never  again  seen  alive. 
Possibly  the  Chinese  are  wise  in  their 
generation  after  all. 

In  Spain,  though  there  is  little  generally 
to  attract  the  gourmet,  for  their  cuisine 
is  for  the  most  part  a  third-rate  imitation 
of  third-rate  French  cookery,  thus  bearing 
about  the  same  proportion  to  the  real  thing 
that  a  tailor  does  to  a  man,  yet  at  a  small 
inn  just  outside  the  gates  of  the  Alhambra 
we  met  with  a  ravishing  dish,  which  is 
amongst  the  juiciest  of  our  recollections. 
Slices  of  ham  that  had  been  cured  in  the 
snows  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  were  served 
stewed  with  fresh  tomatoes.  These  hams 
are  known  as  the  ydnumes  dulces  de  las 
Alpujarras ;  the  Alpujarras  being  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  chain.  Scarce¬ 
ly  any  salt  is  used,  but  the  hams  arc  placed 
in  a  light  pickle  for  about  a  week,  and  then 
transferred  to  the  mountain  snows.  Noth¬ 
ing  so  delicate  in  the  way  of  pig’s  flesh 
have  we  eaten  before  or  since,  and  we 
fairly  astonished  our  host  by  the  number 
of  dishes  hot  and  hot  that  we  called  for 
and  despatched. 

A  dessert  of  fresh  picked  oranges  (how 
16 
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different  to  the  ordinary  orange  of  domes¬ 
tic  life !)  prevented  any  discomfort  from 
thirst.  But  this  reference  to  fruit  reminds 
us  that  we  must  not  omit  to  do  honor  to 
the  Spanish  mode  of  preserving,  which  is 
quite  peculiar  to  themselves.  A  slice  be¬ 
ing  cut  from  one  end  of  a  large  melon,  the 
se^s  and  soft  part  of  the  flesh  are  remov¬ 
ed,  and  into  the  hollow  thus  formed  a  lus¬ 
cious  heterogeneous  crowd  of  apricots,  nec¬ 
tarines,  and  peaches,  of  oranges  both  sweet 
and  bitter,  of  slices  of  pine  apple,  of  straw¬ 
berries,  of  raspberries,  i||f)ressed  and  close¬ 
ly  packed ;  then  all  is  steeped  in  the  pre¬ 
serving  syrup,  the  slice  is  restored  to  the 
end  of  the  melon,  reunited  by  the  sticki¬ 
ness  of  the  sugar.  How  long  it  remains 
under  treatment,  how  often  the  syrup  may 
be  made  to  simmer,  are  details  unknown 
to  us ;  what  we  do  know  is  that  the  final 
result  is  altogether  the  supremest  form  of 
preserved  fruit. 

But  it  is  time  to  bring  these  rambling 
remarks  to  an  end  with  some  account  of 
‘  things  which  we  have  eaten  ’  in  England. 

In  our  self-appointed  character  as  in¬ 
spectors  on  behalf  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  we  assisted  (strictly  in  the 
French  sense)  at  the  great  dinner  at  the 
Langham  Hotel  when  the  huge  vicomte  de 
cheval  was  brought  into  the  dining-room 
on  the  shoulders  of  four  stalwart  giants  in 
the  well-known  beef-eater$'  garb,  which  was 
perhaps  slightly  inappropriate.  We  care¬ 
fully  investigated  every  dish  that  was 
horsey  (for  alternative  dishes  were  provided 
for  the  weaker  brethren),  we  even  selected 
soles  as  our  fish  because  according  to  the 
menu  they  were  cooked  in  oil  extracted 
fi-om  horse,  we  ate  of  every  entree  from  the 
petits  pdtes  de  cervelle  down  to  filets  d.  la 
Franf.  tse,  and  we  partook  of  the  roast. 
Alas !  that  we  should  have  to  say  it,  but 
candor  compels  us  to  confess  we  were 
not  overwhelmed  with  pleasurable  sensa¬ 
tions.  While  disguised  by  sauces  horse¬ 
flesh  will  pass,  but  as  plain  roast  it  is  not 
desirable.  Not  that  there  is  any  disagree¬ 
able  taste  attached  to  it,  but  it  simply  sug¬ 
gests  the  idea  of  inferior  beef.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  it  is  wholesome  food,  and  if  prejudice 
could  be  overcome,  should  prove  most  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  those  who  cannot  aflbrd  prime 
beef,  though  it  is  hardly  ever  likely  to  be¬ 
come  a  favorite  plat  at  a  p>etit  diner  soigne. 
There  was,  however,  we  cannot  help  fancy¬ 
ing,  one  mistake  made  by  the  managers 
of  this  excellent  banquet :  the  older  horses 


were  used  for  the  entrees,  while  vicomte 
was  cut  from  a  four  year  old.  Would  not  the 
maturer  meat  have  had  a  better  chance 
when  roasted  ?  On  this  occasion  we  had 
the  privilege  of  sitting  at  the  same  table 
with  Mr.  Frank  Buckland,  and,  thanks  to 
him,  had  the  opportunity  of  increasing  our 
knowledge  by  tasting  bear.  Perhaps  as 
the  victim  had  lived  some  years  in  the  Zoo, 
his  constitution  may  have  been  undermin¬ 
ed,  and  even  the  flavor  of  his  flesh  affect¬ 
ed  by  the  extraordinary  character  of  the 
food  daily  administered  to  him  by  admir¬ 
ing  children  and  nursemaids,  but  we  frank- 
.ly  admit  we  did  not  like  him. 

Our  attendance,  however,  at  the  Lang¬ 
ham  Hotel  dinner  remotely  led  to  a  very 
important  experiment  which  was  soon 
after  made  at  Cambridge,  a  place  where 
‘  the  philosophers  ’ — Heaven  save  the 
mark !— complain  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  original  research. 

The  report  of  our  experiences  elicited 
a  suggestion  on  the  part  of  one  distin¬ 
guished  alike  for  cla.ssical  and  culinary  lore, 
that  it  would  be  well  to  test  the  qualities 
of  ass-flesh.  ^  • 

Accordingly,  a  donkey,  who  had  attain¬ 
ed  the  mature  age  of  six,  was  purchased, 
and  carefully  fattened  for  the  space  of 
three  months,  till  it  became  quite  a  plea¬ 
sure  to  pay  our  daily  visit  and  poke  him 
professionally  in  the  ribs  as  he  put  on  yet 
more  and  more  flesh.  At  last  came  the 
day  of  doom.  He  was  pronounced  per¬ 
fect,  was  duly  slaughtered,  and  the  series 
of  exj>eriments  commenced.  The  day 
after  his  decease  the  brains  were  eaten 
with  unmixed  satisfaction,  and  the  liver 
proved  superior  to  that  of  calf.  All  this 
was  well,  but  our  anxiety  was  about  the 
joints ;  so,  when  it  had  hung  a  week,  we 
ventured  on  a  culotte  d'dtte  braisee  d  la 
jardinibre,  which  proved  so  attractive  that 
on  the  next  day  we  boldly  attacked  a 
roast  sirloin,  pure  and  simple.  We  felt  at 
once  we  had  our  reward.  There  was  no 
hesitation  about  it  Not  only  did  roast 
donkey  prove  vastly  superior  to  horse,  but 
without  a  dissentient  vote  we  placed  it 
above  beef.  The  meat  was  very  dark  and 
rich-looking,  and  fully  performed  its 
promise ;  there  was  a  slight  suggestion  of 
venison  about  it,  and  the  under-cut  was 
simply  superb.  Our  early  investigations 
having  thus  been  completely  crowned  with 
success,  it  was  decided  that  the  second 
sirloin  should  form  the  central  point  of  a 
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banquet,  whose  general  character  might 
be  described  as  asinine. 

Regard  our  menu  : 

Le  potage  ala  Midas. 

Lcs  epcrlans,  sauce  a  la  Mayonnaise. 

Le  ragoCit  d’Edouard. 

Le  vol-au-vent  de  homard. 

L'alo^wu  da'ne. 

La  dinde  rutic. 

Le  pudding  de  Mok-Tec. 

La  gel6e  au  Maresquin. 

Though  other  wines  were  provided,  Ass- 
manhausen  was  the  one  specially  recom¬ 
mended  and  generally  adopted.  We  have 
sat  at  many  a  good  man’s  feast,  but  at  no 
entertainment  have  we  seen  the  convives 
more  deeply  interested  or  more  thoroughly 
contented.  It  was  a  complete  success, 
and  the  bold  speculator  who  would  breed 
asses  for  the  food  market  ought  to  succeed 
also. 

Some  slight  account  of  these  proceed¬ 
ings  having  appeared  in  the  daily  press, 
attracted  the  attention  of  a  distinguished 
Florentine  Professor,  who  was  at  the  time 
engaged  in  translating  The  Physiology  of 
Common  Life  into  Italian.  Anxious  for 
information,  yet  not  knowing  to  whom  he 
should  apply,  the  professor  boldly  took  the 
ass  by  the  ears,  and  addressed  a  letter  ‘  A 
un  membre  quelqu’il  soitde  Trinity  House, 
University  de  Cambridge.’  Vague  as  this 
was,  the  epistle  fell  into  the  proper  hands ; 
a  statement  was  duly  forwarded,  which  we 
have  since  had  the  satisfaction  of  reading, 
done  into  choice  Italian. 

With  one  more  Cambridge  experiment 
we  will  close  these  remarks.  It  is  but  a 
few  weeks  ago  that  a  hamper  of  twelve 
fine  rats  arrived  at  a  certain  college  kitchen. 
They  had  been  killed  the  day  before,  on 


the  pulling  down  of  a  wheat  stack,  so  that 
they  had  been  clean  feeders,  and  they  were 
all  plump  and  comely  to  look  at  The 
three  largest,  which  were  veritable  mon¬ 
sters,  were  selected  for  roasting,  while  the 
rest  were  to  be  made  into  a  fricassee.  At 
the  appointed  time  a  party  of  six  sat  down 
to  test  their  merits.  After  soup  and  fish 
the  head  waiter,  with  an  expression  of  pity 
not  unmingled  with  contempt,  brought  in 
the  roast.  Half  a  rat,  which  had  been 
carefully  wrapt  in  bacon  previous  to  roast¬ 
ing,  was  served  to  each.  It  was  a  trying 
moment,  but  the  plunge  was  taken,  and 
the  first  mouthful  elicited  the  remarks: 

‘  W'ell,  at  all  events  it’s  not  nasty;’  ‘No, 
indeed,  it’s  a  great  deal  better  than  rabbit ;’ 

‘  I  call  it  very  fair  eating.’  Each  man  fin¬ 
ished  his  portion,  and  three  or  four  picked 
the  bones.  Then  came  the  fricassee  with 
a  white  sauce ;  this  was  exceedingly  good, 
but  of  course  owed  as  much,  if  not  more, 
to  the  art  of  the  chef,  than  to  the  raw  ma¬ 
terial. 

The  final  decision  was  that  rats  were  not 
a  delicacy,  but  that  they  were  wholesome 
food,  and  certainly  attractive  to  a  hungry, 
to  say  nothing  of  a  starving  man.  The 
laureate  of  the  party  delivered  his  com¬ 
ments  in  the  following  form  : 

Rats  are  not  a  dainty  dish  to  set  before  a  king, 
But  for  a  really  hungry  man  they’re  just  the 
very  thing. 

Wrap  each  rat  in  bacon  fat,  roast  slow  before 
the  fire. 

Take  him  down  and  serve  him  brown  ;  you’ve 
all  you  can  require. 

The  last  word  stood  originally  desire,  but. 
was  altered  by  request. 

— Fraser’s  Magazine.. 
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1. — WINTER. 

How  large  that  thnish  looks  on  the  bare  thorn-tree! 
A  swarm  of  such,  three  little  months  ago. 

Had  hidden  in  the  leaves  and  let  none  know 
Save  by  the  outburst  of  their  minstrelsy. 

A  white  flake  here  and  there — a  snow-lily 

Of  last  night’s  frost — our  naked  flower-beds  hold ; 
And  for  a  rose-flower  on  the  darkling  mould 
The  hungry  redbreast  gleams.  No  bloom,  no  bee. 

The  current  shudders  to  its  ice-bound  sedge: 

Nip{}ed  in  their  bath,  the  stark  reeds  one  by  one 
Flash  each  its  clinging  diamond  in  the  sun : 
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’Neath  winds  which  for  this  Winter’s  sovereign  pledge 
Shall  curb  great  king-masts  to  the  ocean’s  edge 
And  leave  memorial  forest-kings  o’erthrown. 

II. — SPRING. 

Soft-littered  is  the  new-year’s  lambing-fold, 

And  in  the  hollowed  haystack  at  its  side 
The  shepherd  lies  o’  nights  now,  wakeful-eyed 
At  the  ewes’  travailling  call  through  the  dark  cold. 

The  young  rooks  cheep  ’mid  the  thick  caw  o’  the  old : 

And  near  unpeopled  stream-sides,  on  the  ground, 

By  her  spring-cry  the  moorhen’s  nest  is  found. 

Where  the  drained  flood-lands  flaunt  their  marigold. 

Chill  are  the  gusts  to  which  the  pastures  cower. 

And  chill  the  current  where  the  young  reeds  stand 
As  green  and  close  as  the  young  wheat  on  land : 

Yet  here  the  cuckoo  and  the  cuckoo-flower 
Plight  to  the  heart  Spring’s  perfect  imminent  hour 
Whose  breath  shall  soothe  you  like  your  dear  one’s  hand. 

Dante  G.  Rossetti. 


LORD  DUFFERIN, 


GOVERNOR-GENERAL  OF  CANADA. 


Frederick  Temple,  Earl  of  Dufferin, 
Viscount  Claudeboye,  and]  at  present 
Governor-General  of  Canada,  was  bom  in 
Florence,  in  1826,  being  the  son  of  Price 
Lord  Dufferin,  a  captain  in  the  Royal 
Navy,  and  Helen,  the  daughter  of  Thomas 
and  the  granddaughter  of  the  Right 
Hon.  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan,  and  sis¬ 
ter  of  the  Duchess  of  Somerset  and  the 
Hon.  Mr.  Norton.  Lord  Dufferin’s  fa¬ 
mily  was  originally  of  Scotch  extraction, 
one  of  his  ancestors  having  fallen  on  the 
field  of  Flodden,  and  another  having 
been  Privy  Councillor  to  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots,  by  whom  he  was  subsequently  nomi¬ 
nated  Judge  of  her  Presidial  Court  of 
Poitiers,  in  her  appanage  of  Poictou.  After 
her  execution,  he  wrote  her  life  in  French, 
being  the  first  biography  given  to  the 
world  of  that  unfortunate  princess. 
Another  scion  of  the  house  settled  in  the 
North  of  Ireland  toward  the  end  of  the 
1 6th  century,  where  he  acquired  consider¬ 
able  landed  property.  By  the  marriage  of 
a  descendant  of  this  gentleman  with  the 
heir-general  of  James,  first  Viscount  Clau¬ 
deboye,  Lord  Dufferin’s  immediate  ances¬ 
tor  became  the  representativej  of  the 
Jiamiltons  of  Clanbrassil. 


Lord  Dufferin  himself  was  sent  at  an 
early  age  to  Eton,  and  thence  to  Oxford, 
where  he  took  a  degree  in  1846.  While 
still  at  Oxford,  he  made  an  expedition,  in 
company  with  the  present  Earl  of  Glas¬ 
gow,  through  the  southern  counties  of 
Ireland,  which  were  at  that  time  being  de¬ 
vastated  by  famine.  Of  this  visit,  the  two 
friends  published  an  account  on  their  re¬ 
turn.  Soon  after  leaving  Oxford,  he  was 
appointed  a  lord-in-waiting  to  Her  Ma¬ 
jesty,  and  during  several  subsequent  years 
he  employed  his  leisure  in  visiting  various 
parts  of  the  world  in  his  yacht — amongst 
other  places,  Iceland,  Jan  Mayen,  and 
the  northern  extremity  of  Spitzbergen,  in 
1855.  Of  this  latter  voyage,  he  wrote  an 
account,  which  was  published  under  the 
title  of  “  Letters  from  High  Latitudes.” 
In  1856,  he  accompanied  the  present  Earl 
Russell  on  his  mission  to  Vienna,  and  in 
i860  he  was  sent  by  Lord  Palmerston  as 
British  Commissioner  to  inquire  into  the 
circumstances  connected  with  the  massacre 
of  the  Christians  in  the  Lebanon  and  at 
Damascus. 

In  1864-65,  he  was  Under-Secretary  for 
India,  and  in  1866  Under-Secretary  for 
War.  In  1868,  he  was  appointed  Chan- 
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cellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  and 
Paymaster-General,  and  was  sworn  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Privy  Council.  While  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  government,  he 
presided  over  the  Commission  of  Military 
Education  and  the  committee  which  sat 
at  the  admiralty  to  inquire  into  the  causes 
of  the  loss  of  the  Captain,  and  to  report  on 
the  construction  of  ships-of-war.  In 
1871,  he  was  created  a  viscount  and  earl 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  in  1872  he 
w'as  appointed  Governor-General  of  Ca¬ 
nada. 

Lord  Dufferin  is  a  Knight  of  St.  Patrick, 
a  Knight  Commander  of  the  Bath,  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  the  County  Down  and.  Hon¬ 
orary  Colonel  of  the  Royal  North  Down 
Rifles,  and  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  So¬ 
ciety. 

Soon  after  taking  his  seat  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  Lord  Dufferin  called  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  his  brother  peers  to  the  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  condition  of  the  relations  between  the 
landlords  and  tenants  of  Ireland,  and  in 
the  course  of  that  speech,  he  contended 
that  “  an  agricultural  tenant  not  only  had 
an  undoubted  claim  to  compensation  for 
his  improvements,  but  that,  in  the  case  of 
a  tenant  at  will  who  is  suddenly  required 
to  surrender  his  farm,  a  further  considera¬ 
tion  comes  into  play,  viz.,  the  inconvenience 
and  loss  occasioned  by  the  unexpected  in¬ 
terruption  to  his  industry.  It  is  evident  he 
has  an  equitable  claim  to  compensation  on 
account  of  the  disturbance  introduced 
into  his  calculations.”  In  this  sentence 
will  be  found  the  germ  of  the  principle 
which  sixteen  years  afterward  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  made  the  basis  of  his  recent  land 
legislation  for  Ireland.  In  addition  to  his 
efforts  in  Parliament  on  behalf  of  an 
amelioration  of  the  Irish  Land  Laws,  Lord 
Dufferin  made  various  contributions  to 
the  controversy  on  what  has  come  to  be 
popularly  known  as  the  Land  Question. 
Amongst  these,  we  may  mention  “  Irish 
Emigration  and  the  Tenure  of  Land  in 
Ireland,  ”  “  An  Inquiry  into  the  State  of 
Ireland,  ”  and  “  Mr.  Mill’s  Plan  for  the  Pa¬ 
cification  of  Ireland  Examined.” 

On  the  opening  of  the  Parliament 
which  assembled  in  February,  1862,  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  death  of  Prince  Albert, 


Lord  Dufferin  was  selected  to  move  the 
address  of  condolence  which  was  present¬ 
ed  by  the  House  of  Peers  upon  that  occa¬ 
sion  to  the  throne. 

In  1841,  his  lordship  married  Harriet, 
daughter  of  Archibald  Hamilton,  of  Killy- 
leagh  Castle.  This  lady  is  great-grand¬ 
daughter  of  Hamilton  Rowan,  and  is  a 
kinswoman  of  her  husband’s,  being  also 
descended  from  the  same  branch  of 
the  Hamilton  family  with  which  his  lord- 
ship  is  connected.  Lord  Dufferin  has  six 
children,  the  eldest  of  whom.  Viscount 
Claudelwye,  is  ten  years  old. 

His  lordship’s  country-seat,  Claudeboye, 
in  the  county  of  Down,  is  a  mansion 
which  was  originally  constructed  about 
1650,  and  was  modernized  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  this  century,  and  has  no  preten¬ 
sions  to  architectural  beauty.  It  is  situ¬ 
ated  on  a  slight  eminence  in  the  centre  of 
an  extensive  park  of  about  2500  acres, 
overlooking  a  pleasing  prospect  of  wood 
and  water,  beyond  which  there  rises  at  a 
distance  of  two  miles  a  lofty  eminence 
crowned  by  a  single  tower,  called 
“  Helen’s  Tower,”  in  which  there  is  a 
beautiful  poetical  inscription  by  Mr. 
Tennyson.  Some  remarkable  inscribed 
stones,  brought  by  his  lordship  from  the 
East,  are  built  into  the  walls  of  a  chapel  in 
the  grounds.  Among  these  is  one  of  the 
date  of  Hezekiah  and  Sennacherib,  as 
well  as  a  Coptic  inscription  of  the  seventh 
century,  and  the  pillars  of  an  early  Christian 
church  of  the  fourth.  A  very  interesting 
collection  of  Greek  and  Egyptian  inscrip¬ 
tions  are  also  to  be  found  displayed  in  the 
hall  of  Claudeboye  House,  together  with 
many  other  objects  of  antiquarian  interest. 

Lord  Dufferin  is  the  possessor  of  a 
small  but  valuable  collection  of  paintings, 
including  some  fine  portraits  by  Van  der 
Heist,  Morone,  and  other  masters  of  the 
Venetian  and  Flemish  school.  Perhaps 
the  gems  of  the  collection  are  a  head  by 
Greuze  and  a  garden  scene  by  Peter  de 
Hooge.  There  is  also  a  very  valuable 
and  interesting  array  of  family  portraits, 
including  a  magnificent  one  of  the  beauti¬ 
ful  Mrs.  Sheridan.  The  library,  of  about 
12,000  volumes,  contains  some  works  of 
inter'll  and  rarity. 
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Wilkes,  Sheridan,  Fox  ;  The  Opposition 

under  George  the  Third.  By  W.  F.  Rae. 

New- York:  D.  Appleton  (Sr*  Co. 

The  reign  of  George  the  Third  was,  beyond 
doubt,  the  most  brilliant  period  in  parliament¬ 
ary  history,  and  a  book  dealing  only  with  the 
Opposition  could  not  fail  to  give  us  glimpses 
now  and  then  of  the  great  men  on  cither  side 
who  illuminated  the  period,  and  made  it  an 
epoch  alike  in  oratory  and  in  history— Burke, 
Pitt,  Fox,  Sheridan,  Canning,  Grattan,  and 
others.  It  is  this,  perhaps,  which  gives  Mr. 
Rae’s  book  its  chief  charm.  Besides  Wilkes, 
Sheridan,  and  Fox,  with  whom  he  sets  himself 
more  especially  to  deal,  we  get  a  picture,  more 
or  less  vivid,  of  the  time  in  which  they  lived, 
and  of  their  great  rivals  and  antagonists.  Pitt, 
for  instance,  is  not  included  in  the  work,  nor 
is  George  the  Ttjird  himself ;  yet  it  is  doubtful 
if  Mr.  Rae  could  add  any  thing  to  the  estimate 
of  them  which  he  has  here  given,  beyond  a  few 
biographical  and  personal  details.  So  closely 
were  the  events  of  the  period  interwoven  with 
each  other,  and  so  large  a  part  did  personal  in¬ 
fluence  and  personal  character  play  in  direct¬ 
ing  them,  that  neither  Pitt  nor  Fox  can  be  un¬ 
derstood  adequately,  save  by  comparing  them 
with  one  another,  nor  Lord  North  without  con¬ 
trasting  him  with  both.  That  Mr.  Rae  has  un¬ 
derstood  this,  his  book  shows  ;  but  the  con¬ 
stant  endeavor,  necessitated  by  the  design 
which  he  set  himself,  to  concentrate  the  atten¬ 
tion  on  one  side  only  of  the  political  conflict, 
and  on  one  set  of  figures,  gives  his  book  an 
appearance  of  being  inadequate,  as  well  as 
partisan.  If  he  had  enlarged  his  original  plan 
so  as  to  present  a  picture  of  the  entire  period, 
and  of  all  the  actors  in  it,  whether  Whig  or 
Tory,  or  even  if  he  had  so  far  reduced  his  can¬ 
vas  as  to  include  only  Fox  and  Pitt  in  ade¬ 
quate  proportions,  his  work  must  have  been 
both  more  satisfactory  to  the  reader  and  more 
valuable  to  the  historical  student.  It  is  evi¬ 
dent,  however,  that  Mr.  Rae  is  rather  a  politi¬ 
cal  partisan  than  a  historian,  and  that  his  ob¬ 
ject  in  the  present  work  was  not  so  much  to 
give  a  true  historical  view  of  an  important 
epoch  as  to  provide  the  progressive  Liberal 
party  of  to-day  with  a  pedigree  which  shall  in¬ 
clude  the  great  men  who  fought  the  good  bat¬ 
tle  for  the  Constitution  against  George  the 
Third,  and  all  the  powers,  political  and  per¬ 
sonal,  which  the  exigencies  of  the  time  placed 
in  his  hands.  He  is  more  anxious  to  show 
that  Fox,  if  he  had  lived  to  our  day,  would 
have  been  in  sympathy  with  Gladstone  and 


Bright  rather  than  with  the  unprogressive 
Whigs,  who  are  now  more  Tory  than  Liberal, 
than  he  is  to  give  an  impartial  record  of  the 
times  in  which  he  lived,  and  of  the  struggles 
in  which  he  took  part. 

But  whatever  exception  may  be  taken  to 
the  plan  of  Mr.  Rae’s  work,  it  can  not  be  de¬ 
nied  that  it  is  extremely  interesting,  and  not 
without  value.  It  throws  no  new  light  on  the 
time  of  which  it  treats,  and  there  is  nothing 
original  in  the  views  which  it  propounds  ;  but 
it  presents  a  forcible  and  sufficiently  compre¬ 
hensive  sketch  of  the  different  agencies  which 
were  at  work,  and  supplies  the  reader  with  so 
clear  a  conception  of  three  of  the  most  promi¬ 
nent  individual  figures,  that  it  illuminates  the 
■whole  period,  and  will  serve  as  a  rallying- 
point  for  further  study.  It  is  so  interesting, 
too,  that  it  can  hardly  fail  to  tempt  many  to  seek 
a  closer  acquaintance  with  one  of  the  most  dra¬ 
matic  and  important  epochs  in  modem  history. 

Of  the  three  sketches  of  which  the  book  con¬ 
sists,  that  of  Wilkes  will  make  the  must  strik¬ 
ing  impression,  both  because  it  seems  to  have 
been  more  carefully  prepared  than  cither 
of  the  others,  and  because  it  combats  very 
forcibly  the  current  conceptions  of  Wilkes’s 
character.  Mr.  Rae  shows — to  us  quite  con¬ 
clusively — that  whatever  cause  the  public 
may  have  to  reprobate  the  private  character 
and  practices  of  the  man,  yet  in  his  public  ca¬ 
reer  he  acted  the  part  of  a  true  patriot,  and 
performed  services  which  entitle  him  at  least 
to  the  appreciative  remembrance  of  posterity. 
He  was  the  first  to  raise  the  banner  of  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  despotic  tendencies  of  George  the 
Third,  and  through  years  of  privation,  dis¬ 
couragement,  and  defeat,  he  fought  his  fight 
with  a  courage  and  persistence  worthy  of  his 
Revolutionary  prototypes.  And  no  one  can 
question  now  that  his  ultimate  triumph  was 
the  triumph  of  liberty  and  constitutional  free¬ 
dom. 

The  sketches  of  Sheridan  and  Fox  are  not 
less  interesting,  and  are  even  more  elaborate  ; 
but  they  present  nothing  especially  new,  and 
fall  more  decidedly  into  the  category  of  regu¬ 
lation  biography.  That  of  Fox  will  revive  the 
a4miration  of  mankind — and  in  especial  of  us 
Americans — for  his  noble  character  and  great 
abilities ;  but  history  has  long  done  Fox 
something  like  justice. 

All  the  sketches  abound  in  personal  anec¬ 
dotes,  and  in  scarcely  less  attractive  illustra¬ 
tive  extracts  from  the  speeches  which  have 
made  “  the  Opposition  under  George  the 
Third  ”  famous  in  the  annals  of  oratory. 
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The  Heart  of  Africa.  Three  Years’  Tra¬ 
vels  and  Adventures  in  Unexplored  Re¬ 
gions  of  Central  Africa,  from  i868  to  1871. 
By  Dr.  George  Schweinfurth.  Translated 
by  Ellen  E.  Frewer,  with  an  Introduction  by 
Winwood  Reade.  2  vols.  New-York; 
llarptr  6r*  Brothers. 

Probably  no  expedition  into  the  interior  of 
the  great  African  continent  has  ever  been  car¬ 
ried  out  under  such  favorable  conditions  as 
that  recorded  in  these  admirable  volumes.  In 
the  first  place,  Dr.  Schweinfurth  is  a  man 
whose  personal  attainments  have  never  been 
equaled  by  any  of  the  rivals  whose  names  are 
found  in  the  long  list  of  African  explorers. 
An  accomplished  naturalist,  a  most  enthusias¬ 
tic  scientific  botanist, with  sufficient  knowledge 
of  ethnology  to  enable  him  to  study  intelli¬ 
gently  the  complicated  network  of  races  that 
overspreads  the  whole  of  Central  Africa,  an 
ardent  geographer,  a  thoroughly-trained  ob¬ 
server,  master  of  a  style  which  is  lucid  and 
pleasing,  if  somewhat  diffuse,  and  a  draughts¬ 
man  whose  sketches  arc  finished  works  of  art, 
he  possesses  nearly  every  qualification,  natural 
or  acquired,  that  could  be  desired  for  such  an 
undertaking.  And  in  addition  to  this,  his  ex¬ 
pedition  was  made  under  circumstances  un¬ 
precedentedly  advantageous.  Instead  of  the 
helpless  dependence  upon  the  prejudices  and 
caprice  of  innumer-ablc  local  chieftains,  which 
has  been  the  lot  of  every  other  adventurer 
into  these  regions.  Dr.  Schweinfurth  was, 
during  the  entire  period  of  his  explorations, 
under  the  protection  of  an  escort  of  the  pow¬ 
erful  trading  companies  of  the  great  Khartoom 
merchants — a  privileged  companion  of  their 
remotest  expeditions,  and  an  honored  guest 
in  their  seribas.  His  progress  among  the  in¬ 
terior  tribes,  owing  to  the  curiosity  and  awe 
which  he  inspired,  and  the  powerful  allies 
with  whom  he  traveled,  was  almost  a  trium¬ 
phal  march  ;  and  even  among  the  savage  and 
tameless  Monbutto,  he  dictated  terms  rather 
than  accepted  toleration.  Scarcely  once  dur¬ 
ing  his  three  years’  journeyings  was  he  sub¬ 
jected  to  those  perils  which  were  almost  the 
daily  experience  of  previous  African  explor¬ 
ers.  The  result  is  that  his  book  is  a  record, 
not  so  much  of  “  hair-breadth  ’scapes  ”  and  per¬ 
ilous  adventure,  as  of  careful  scientific  inves¬ 
tigations  prosecuted  under  extremely  favor¬ 
able  conditions.  And  it  is  not  too  high  praise 
to  say  that  no  previous  writer  has  made  such 
an  important  and  entirely  satisfactory  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  literature  of  African  discovery. 

In  his  introduction,  Mr.  Winwood  Reade 
assigns  Schweinfurth  a’ place  in  the  highest 
rank  of  explorers — along  with  Mungo  Park, 
Denham  and  Clapperton,  Livingstone,  Bur¬ 
ton,  Speke  and  Grant,  Barth  and  Rohifs.  Be¬ 


sides  the  great  value  of  its  botanical  research¬ 
es,  Mr.  Reade  observes  that  “  in  a  geographical 
sense,  his  work  is  of  importance  as  a  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  problem  of  the  Nile  ;  and  ethnologi- 
cally  it  sets  at  rest  a  point  which  has  long  been 
under  dispute,  namely,  the  existence  of  a 
dwarf  race  in  Central  Africa.  These  Pygmies 
are  mentioned  by  the  classical  writers  ;  much 
has  been  said  about  them  by  modern  travel¬ 
ers  on  the  Nile  ;  Krapf  saw  one  on  the  East¬ 
ern  Coast ;  the  old  voyagers  allude  to  their 
existence  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Congo,  and 
Du  Chaillu  met  them  in  Ashango  Land.  Yet 
still  much  mystery  remained,  which,  thanks 
to  Schweinfurth,  is  now  at  an  end.”  That 
such  a  race  of  dwarfs  exists  is  now  placed  be¬ 
yond  a  doubt  ;  and  perhaps  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  chapters  in  “The  Heart  of  Africa”  are 
those  in  which  the  author  relates  his  discov¬ 
ery  of  and  intercourse  with  them. 

In  the  important  particulars  of  maps, 
charts,  illustrations,  and  general  mechanical 
outfit.  Dr.  Schweinfurth’s  book  has  never  been 
surpassed  ;  and  the  illustrations,  especially, 
being  the  author’s  own  work,  have  a  value 
quite  independent  of  their  beauty  and  interest 
as  pictures.  We  commend  the  work  to  all  sci¬ 
entific  students,  and  to  all  who  are  interested 
in  the  literature  of  travel. 

The  Legend  of  Jub.vl,  and  other  Poems. 

By  George  Eliot.  Boston:  y.  R.  Osgood 

dr*  Co. 

Most  of  the  poems  in  this  volume  have  been 
previously  published  in  one  form  or  another, 
and  of  two  of  them,  “  Armgart  ”  and  “  How 
Lisa  Loved  the  King,”  we  have  already  spo¬ 
ken  in  these  pages.  The  really  new  poems 
are  few  in  number,  and  for  the  most  part  very 
short,  the  most  striking  of  them  being  the 
series  of  twelve  Shakespearian  sonnets,  called 
“  Brother  and  Sister.” 

In  reading  these  minor  poems,  as  before  in 
reading  “  The  Spanish  Gypsy,”  what  one 
notices  most  is  the  transformation,  as  it  were, 
which  the  author  seems  to  undergo  when  she 
speaks  to  the  world  through  the  medium  of 
verse.  The  dramatic  force,  the  sharp  defini¬ 
tion  of  character,  the  sobriety  of  imagination, 
which  so  strongly  characterize  her  novels,  seem 
to  be  sunk  out  of  sight  for  the  time,  and  her 
poetic  moods  appear  to  be  those  transition, 
undeveloped  stages  in  which  her  subtle 
thoughts,  brooding  fancies,  and  moral  enthu¬ 
siasms  are  seen  struggling — for  the  most  part 
without  success — after  clear  and  definite  ex¬ 
pression.  The  expression,  indeed,  is  clear, 
pointed,  and  vigorous ;  but  the  thought,  the 
conception,  seems  to  lag  behind,  and  elude 
the  mind  though  it  has  entered  into  the  ear. 
It  is  not  to  be  inferred  from  this,  however, 
that  George  Eliot’s  poetry  is  poetrj-  merely  in 
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form.  It  reveals  a  genuinely  poetic  tempera¬ 
ment,  and  the  possession  of  ideas  which  could 
only  find  expression  through  the  medium  of 
verse ;  and  if  the  verse  in  which  these  are  em¬ 
bodied  is  too  often  “  sicklied  o’er  with  the 
pale  cast  of  thought,”  there  is  a  subtlety  of 
insight  and  a  delicacy  of  perception  which 
sometimes  make  the  critic  forget  to  criticise. 
Moreover,  there  are  lines  and'  passages  here 
and  there  throughout  the  poems  which  show 
the  muse  almost  at  her  highest,  whose  power 
and  ir.elody  wake  such  echoes  in  the  mind  as 
only  respond  to  a  master-touch,  and  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  which  is,  perhaps,  the  finest  plea¬ 
sure  of  which  human  nature  is  capable. 

Of  the  separate  poems,  we  shall  not  attempt 
to  speak.  “  Jubal  ”  is  a  long  lyrical  analysis 
of  the  philosophy  of  art  in  life,  in  the  guise  of 
a  vision,  in  which  J  ubal,  the  inventor  of  music, 
learns  the  great  lesson  that  individual  genius 
must  seek  immortality  only  in  the  blessings 
which  it  confers  on  the  world,  and  that  death 
in  life — complete  self-abnegation — is  the  true 
cause  of  life  in  death.  '*  Armgart  ”  is  a 
tragedy,  in  which  the  conditions  of  a  true  art- 
life  are  emphasized  ;  and  “  Agatha  ”  deals  with 
the  same  theme,  which  seems  to  have  an  in¬ 
vincible  fascination  for  the  author’s  mind. 
“  How  Lisa  Loved  the  King”  is  a  touching, 
tender,  and  often  eloquent  love-idyll.  But  to 
our  mind,  the  most  satisfactory  poem  in  the 
book  is  the  sonnets  of  which  we  have  already 
spoken.  These  are  wholly  good.  Asa  pic¬ 
ture  of  that  tender  blending  of  the  mind  with 
external  nature  which  memory  so  often  accom¬ 
plishes  for  us,  what  could  be  more  perfect 
than  this  ? 

Our  brown  canal  was  endless  to  my  thought  ; 

And  on  iu  hanks  I  sat  in  dreamy  peace, 

Unknosnng  how  the  good  I  loved  was  wrought. 
Untroubled  by  the  fear  that  it  would  cease. 

**  Slowly  the  barges  floated  into  view. 

Rounding  a  grassy  hill  to  me  sublime 

With  some  Unknown  beyond  it,  whither  flew 

The  parting  cuckoo  tonrard  a  fresh  spring-time. 

”  The  wide-arched  bridge,  the  scented  elder-flowers. 
The  wondrous  watery  rings  that  died  too  soon. 

The  echoes  of  the  quarry,  the  still  hours 
With  white  rohe  sweeping-on  the  shadeless  noon, 

**  Were  but  my  growing  self,  are  part  of  me. 

My  present  Past,  my  root  of  piety." 

After  all,  perhaps,  it  is  the  superlatively 
good  work  which  George  Eliot  has  done  as  a 
novelist  that  makes  us  less  than  satisfied  with 
her  poetry.  This  latter  would  secure  fame  for 
any  writer  less  great  than  herself  ;  but  George 
Eliot’s  name  and  genius  will  always  be  as- 
.  sociated  with  her  delineations  of  life. 

Sea  and  Shore.  A  Collection  of  Poems. 
Boston :  Roberts  Bros, 

This  dainty,  handy,  cool-looking,  pocket- fit¬ 
ting,  summery  little  volume  will  surely  bright¬ 


en  the  hours  of  many  a  wanderer  by  “  Sea  and 
Shore,”  who  can  console  himself,  under  the 
August  ardors  and  the  fierce  persecution  of  the 
Dog-star,  with  dallying  with  a  muse  who  will 
be  found  to  adapt  herself  to  every  variety  of 
time  or  place,  and  every  variation  of  mood. 
For  the  special  behoof  of  these  already  too 
highly-favored  mortals,  all  poetic  literature, 
from  Homer,  Euripides,  Pindar,  Simonides, 
and  Virgil,  up  to  the  very  newest  lights  of  our 
own  day — Tennyson,  Longfellow,  Swinburne, 
Morris,  Bret  Harte,  and  Joaquin  Miller — has 
been  gleaned  of  whatever  can  illustrate  most 
charmingly  that  meeting  of  land  and  sea  to 
which  the  footsteps  or  the  imagination  natur¬ 
ally  turn  in  summer.  Turning  over  the  de¬ 
licately-tinted  pages  of  the  little  book,  the  read¬ 
er  will  feel  his  pulse  quicken  many  a  time  as 
he  comes  upon  the  words  of  many  an  old  fa¬ 
vorite  :  “  Ye  Mariners  of  England,”  “  The  Loss 
of  the  Royal  George,"  “  The  King  of  Thule,” 
"The  Forsaken  Merman,”  “The  Sad  Rhyme 
of  the  Proud  Men,”"  The  Lotus-Eaters,”  “The 
Chambered  Nautilus,”  etc.,  etc.,  and  long  be¬ 
fore  his  days  by  sea  and  shore  are  ended,  he 
will  have  added  scores  of  new  loves  to  his  po¬ 
etic  store. 

No  names  are  given  of  editor  or  compiler, 
and  there  is  no  preface  ;  but  by  way  of  the  lat¬ 
ter,  we  have  these  fine  lines  from  George  Eli¬ 
ot’s  "Jubal”  : 

“  And  ever,  as  he  traveled,  he  would  climb 
The  farthest  mountain  ;  yet  the  heavenly  chime. 

The  mighty  tolling  of  the  far-otf  spheres 
Beating  their  pathway,  never  touched  his  ears. 

But  wheresoe'er  he  rose  the  heavens  rose. 

And  the  tar-gazing  mountain  could  disclose 
Naught  but  a  wider  earth  ;  until  one  height 
Showed  him  the  ocean  stretched  in  liquid  light. 

And  he  could  hear  its  multitudinous  roar. 

Its  plunge  and  hiss  upon  the  pebbled  shore. 

Then  Jubal  silent  sat,  and  touched  his  lyre  no  more. 

“  He  thought,  ‘  This  world  is  great ;  but  I  am  weak. 

And  where  the  sky  bends  is  no  solid  peak 
To  give  me  footing  ;  but,  instead,  this  main. 

Like  myriad  maddened  horses  thundering  o’er  the 
plain.'  " 

The  Sacred  Anthology.  A  Hook  of  Ethni¬ 
cal  Scriptures.  Collected  and  Edited  by  M. 
D.  Conway.  New-York  : 6*  Co. 

The  purpose  of  this  book,  as  the  editor  ex¬ 
plains,  is  simply  moral.  He  believed  that  it 
“would  be  useful  for  moral  and  religious 
culture,  if  the  sympathy  of  Religions  could  be 
more  generally  made  known,  and  the  converg¬ 
ing  testimonies  of  ages  and  races  to  great 
principles  more  widely  appreciated.”  It  is  in 
order  to  bring  this  home  to  the  busy  and  the 
unlearned  that  he  has  made  this  collection  of 
the  “  more  universal  and  enduring  treasures” 
contained  in  the  sacred  scriptures  .of  all  peo¬ 
ples  and  of  ever}'  faith — Christian,  Hebrew, 
Mohammedan,  Brahmin,  Buddhist,  Zoroastrian 
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and  Pagan ;  and  the  selections  are  so  brief 
and  pithy  that  no  reader  can  be  frightened 
away  from  the  book  on  account  of  its  volumi¬ 
nousness.  It  is  a  book  which  can  not  fail  to 
waken  the  interest  of  the  most  skeptical,  and 
to  quicken  the  faith  of  the  most  devout,  and 
both  classes  of  readers  will  be  likely  to  return 
to  it  more  than  once  ;  yet  it  can  be  read 
through  in  less  than  the  time  required  for  the 
perusal  of  the  average  novel. 

In  the  translation  of  the  various  passages 
selected,  Mr.  Conway  has  not  felt  himself 
fettered  by  previously  existing  versions,  even 
when  these  versions  have  attracted  a  degree 
of  veneration  scarcely  inferior  to  that  felt  for 
the  original  Scriptures.  His  extracts  from  the 
Bible  are  usually  re-ti^nslated  and  put  into 
the  form  of  regular  verse,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  passages  from  Oriental  poetry  arc 
for  the  most  part  translated  into  literal  prose. 
As  an  illustration  of  his  mode  of  treatment, 
here  is  his  version  of  the  famous  passage  in 
Job,  which  has  entered  into  the  burial  service 
of  nearly  every  Christian  church  : 

“  Oh  !  that  DOW  ray  words  were  written  ! 

Oh  !  that  they  were  inscribed  in  a  book ! 

That  with  an  iron  pen,  and  with  lead. 

They  were  engraven  for  ever  on  a  rock  ! 

For  1  know  that  my  Vindicator  liveth. 

And  that  at  length  he  will  rise  up  on  the  earth. 

And  after  my  skin  hath  been  thus  wasted. 

And  without  my  flesh,  I  shall  see  God  ; 

Whom  I  shall  behold  on  my  side,. 

And  mine  eyes  shall  see,  but  not  as  an  adversary,” 

The  feature  which  impresses  the  reader 
most  in  the  volume  is  the  substantial  agree¬ 
ment  which  it  reveals  of  nearly  all  the  sacred 
books  of  the  race  on  the  essentials  of  ethics, 
and  the  requirements  of  the  moral  law.  This 
feature,  too,  is  not  without  a  certain  consola¬ 
tion  ;  for  as  the  old  Greek  poet  expresses  it  ; 
“The  utterance  does  not  wholly  perish  which 
many  peoples  , utter ;  nay,  this  [is  the  voice 
of  God.” 

Meridiana  ;  Adventures  of  Three  Engusii- 
MEN  AND  Three  Russians  in  the  I.nteri- 
OR  OF  Africa.  By  Jules  V^erne.  New- 
York  :  Scribner,  Armstrong  Co. 

A  Journey  to  the  Centre  of  the  Earth. 
By  Jules  Verne.  New -York:  Scribner, 
Armstrong  Co. 

The  new  books  of  J ulcs  Verne,  at  least  those 
most  recently  published — for  it  is  hard  to  tell 
which  are  new  and  which  are  old — do  not  con¬ 
firm  the  good  impression  made  by  those  which 
came  first  under  notice.  He  has  unquestiona¬ 
bly  written  himself  out ;  that  is,  he  has  written 
so  much  and  so  constantly  in  the  same  strain, 
that  theconstructionof  his  books,  his  methods 
of  illustration,  even  the  style,  have  become 
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scarcely  more  than  a  mechanical  process. 
Even  his  facility  of  invention  seems  to  be  ra¬ 
pidly  approaching  exhaustion,  and  the  more 
we  read,  the  more  are  we  struck  with  the  sin¬ 
gular  poverty  of  imagination  amid  all  the  exu¬ 
berance  of  rather  pyrotechnic  fancies. 

“  Meridiana”  is  a  book  which  could  be  com¬ 
piled  from  easily  accessible  records  of  travel 
in  Africa,  by  any  one  who  would  take  the 
trouble  to  learn  from  the  cyclopaedias  the 
method  of  measuring  an  arc  of  the  meridian. 
It  has  scarcely  any  interest  as  a  story  ;  its  cha¬ 
racters  are  about  as  human  as  the  puppets  in 
Punch  and  Judy;  the  adventures  are  few  in 
number  and  of  the  most  commonplace  sort, 
and  the  narrative  has  little  of  that  vivacity 
which  is  a  redeeming  quality  in  most  of 
Verne's  books,  even  if  it  is  a  little  artificial. 
Fortunately  it  is  verj’  brief,  and  if  the  reader 
finds  himself  bored.  He  can  congratulate  him¬ 
self  on  a  speedy  relief. 

“  A  lourney  to  the  Centre  of  the  Earth  ”  is 
indefinitely  better;  in  fact,  next  to  “Twenty 
Thousand  Leagues  Under  the  Sea,"  it  is  the 
best  of  Verne’s  books  that  we  have  seen.  It 
displays  quite  at  their  best  the  author's  glib 
knowledge  of  many  sciences,  his  audacity  of 
fancy,  his  copiousness  of  invention,  his  spright¬ 
liness  of  narrative,  and  the  patient  cumulation 
of  details  by  which  he  works  out  his  traisem- 
blance.  Our  opening  strictures  scarcely  apply 
to  this  book  ;  and  we  should  be  disposed  to 
place  it  among  the  author’s  earlier  and  less 
hurried  performances. 

Owing  to  a  difficulty  of  a  kind  which  must 
ultimately  compel  our  publishers  themselves 
to  demand  an  international  copyright,  both 
these  books  are  published  at  an  absurdly  low 
price — a  price  which  can  hardly  pay  for  the  pa¬ 
per  and  binding.  Many  of  the  illustrations  of 
the  original  editions  are  omitted  ;  but  there 
are  48  in  “  Meridiana”  and  nearly  as  many  in 
“  A  Journey  to  the  Centre  of  the  Earth,”  and 
these  are  enough  to  constitute  one  of  their 
most  attractive  features.  Verne  has  been  very 
fortunate  in  his  illustrators. 
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Dr.  Birch  is  writing  a  small  popular  His¬ 
tory  of  Egypt  for  the  English  Society  for  Pro¬ 
moting  Christian  Knowledge. 

A  Padua  journal  states  that  some  unpub¬ 
lished  sonnets  by  Petrarch  have  been  discover¬ 
ed,  which  will  be  printed  at  the  approaching 
sixth  centenary  of  the  poet’s  death. 

KABULt  Pasha,  the  Turkish  Ambassador  at 
the  Austro-Hungarian  court  of  Vienna,  is 
engaged  in  writing  a  Turkish  History  of 
Rome. 
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Mr.  Krowning’s  new  poem  is  expected  to 
be  out  in  October.  It  will  be  on  an  entirely 
new  subject.  Mr.  Tennyson  is  writing  some 
new  “  Idylls  of  the  King."  One  is  said  to  be 
finished.  The  new  idylls  will  probably  precede 
Vivien.” 

The  Cobden  Club  intends  to  publish  a  series 
of  essays  on  the  systems  of  Local  Taxation 
which  prevail  in  different  countries.  The 
essays  will  fill  two  volumes,  and  the  first 
volume  will  be  ready  at  the  beginning  of  next 
year. 

The  says  that  Mr.  John  Forster’s 

next  work  is  likely  to  be  a  biography  of  Swift, 
for  which  he  has  collected  a  valuable  mass  of 
materials,  including  not  a  few  unpublished  let¬ 
ters  of  the  famous  dean. 

A  ruBLlc  library  has  been  established  by  the 
Viceroy  of  Egypt  at  Cairo.  In  it  have  been 
gathered  all  the  most  ancient  manuscripts  of 
the  Koran  that  could  be  found,  including  "the 
true  one,"  dating  from  the  year  a.d.  720. 

Mr.  Abbott’s  ‘Concordance  to  Pope’ 
brings  out  the  curious  fact  that  this  great  mas¬ 
ter  of  English  has  nowhere  in  his  works  used 
the  word  “also,”  nor  the  word  “towards.” 
The  Concordance  does  not  include  Pope’s 
translations  and  imitations. 

MM.  Hachette  have  issued  Vol.  III.  of 
‘  L’Histoire  de  France  depuis  les  Temps  les 
plus  recul^s*  jusqu’en  1789,  racont6e  4  ines 
Petits  Enfants,’  by  M.  Guizot.  It  begins  with 
Fran9ois  Premier,  and  finishes  at  the  death  of 
Henri*  Quatre,  and  naturally  includes  the  re¬ 
ligious  wars,  judged  from  a  Protestant  point 
of  view. 

The  manuscript  of  the  notorious  novel  of 
“  Fanny,”  by  Ernest  Feydeau,  has  just  been 
sold  by  auction  at  the  Hotel  des  Ventes.  It  is 
entirely  in  the  handwriting  of  the  author  and 
signed  by  him,  and  forms  a  volume  of  300 
leaves  in  quarto,  bound  in  brown  morocco, 
with  fly-leaves  of  green  satin,  edged  with  gold 
inside  the  cover.  Put  up  at  500!.,  this  volume 
was  adjudicated  for  the  large  price  of  i.goof. 

A  WORK  on  the  history  of  Co-operation  in 
England  is  nearly  completed.  Its  author,  Mr. 
Holyoake,  has  been  three  years  at  work  on  the 
book,  which  will  be  published  in  two  volumes. 
Many  readers  will  be  surprised  to  learn,  what 
sexagenarians  can  still  remember,  that  the  co¬ 
operative  movement  was  far  more  fervid  forty 
years  ago  than  it  is  now. 

Dr.  James  Russell  Lowell’s  resignation  of 
his  Professorship  of  Belles  Lettres  at  Harvard 
two  years  ago,  has  never,  we  are  glad  to  hear, 
been  accepted  by  the  authorities  of  the  College. 


Dr.  Lowell  will  therefore  resume  his  old  post 
at  the  beginning  of  the  October  term,  though 
under  somewhat  altered  conditions,  which  will 
relieve  him  from  the  strain  of  continuous 
class-teaching,  and  leave  him  free  for  higher 
work. — Academy. 

Francis  Bacon  is  announced  as  part  author 
of  the  ‘  Misfortunes  of  Arthur,’  a  play,  reprint¬ 
ed  from  Mr.  Collier  in  the  fourth  volume  of 
the  new  edition  of  Dodsley’s  old  plays.  The 
same  volume  includes  the  first  part  of  ‘  Jero¬ 
nimo,’  a  play  assumably  by  Thomas  Kyd, 
which  is  of  excessive  rarity.  Some  change  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  contents  of  the  volumes, 
including  a  considerable  augmentation  of  mat¬ 
ter,  is  promised. 

The  newspapers  pulflished  in  the  German 
language,  passing  through  the  post-office  of 
the  Empire,  now  amount  to  3,895.  Among 
them  46  appear  more  than  seven  time  sin  the 
course  of  the  week,  80  are  issued  seven  times, 
4fx)  six  times,  3,299  less  than  six  times  ;  3,398 
are  published  in  the  Empire,  213  abroad, 
especially  in  Switzerland,  36  in  America. 
Foreign  newspapers  circulating  in  Germany 
are, — French,  779  ;  English,  586;  Italian,  145  ; 
Dutch,  25  ;  Russian,  57  ;  Swedish,-65,  etc. 

We  learn  from  the  Prussian  Stoat sameiger 
that  Professor  Max  M tiller  has  been  elected- a 
knight  of  the  Ordre  pour  le  Mtrite,  at  the 
same  time  as  Field-Marshal  Count  Moltke. 
This  is  the  highest  distinction  in  Germany. 
The  number  of  knights  is  restricted  to  thirty, 
and  when  a  vacancy  occurs,  a  new  member  is 
elected  by  the  chapter,  and  the  election  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  Emperor.  There  are  also  some 
foreign  knights  who  enjoy  the  privilege  of 
being  allowed  to  wear  their  insignia  at  the 
courts  of  England,  France,  and  Italy,  without 
requiring  special  leave  from  their  sovereigns. 
Mr.  Thomas  Carlyle  and  Mr.  Humphrey  Lloyd 
have  lately  been  elected  foreign  members  of 
the  Order  pour  le  M6rite. 

By  the  death  of  the  Baroness  Emilie  von 
Gleichen-Russwurm,  Schiller’s  last  surviving 
daughter,  the  interesting  and  hitherto  unpub¬ 
lished  correspondence  of  the  poet  and  his 
sister  Christophine  and  her  husband  Reinwald, 
has  passed  into  the  hands  of  Herr  Wendolin 
von  Maltzahn,  under  whose  direction  it  will 
be  published  in  the  course  of  the  present  year. 
The  letters  begin  with  the  year  1782,  when 
Schiller  as  a  homeless  fugitive  had  fled  to 
Bauerbach,  where,  under  the  name  of  Ritter 
he  had  found  protection  and  help  in  the  house 
of  the  Frau  von  W’olzogen.  It  was  here  that 
encouraged  by  the  sympathy  of  his  friend 
Reinwald,  he  wrote  Kabale  und  Licbe,  com¬ 
pleted  his  Fiesco,  and  sketched  the  plan  of  Don 
Carlos  and  Maria  Stuart.  The  correspond- 
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ence,  which  consists  of  sixty-eight  letters  by 
Schiller,  and  as  many  ntore  by  his  sister  and 
her  husband,  concludes  in  1805,  and  thus  em¬ 
braces  some  of  the  must  eventful  and  pro¬ 
ductive  years  of  the  poet's  life. 

M.  Paul  Lacroix,  better  known  under  his 
assumed  name  of  “  Le  Bibliophile  Jacob,”  has 
lately  presented  some  valuable  MSS.  to  the 
library  of  the  Arsenal  at  Paris.  These  con¬ 
sist,  for  the  most  part,  of  autograph  works  by 
the  Abb6  Brizard,  a  literary  man  of  some  dis¬ 
tinction  towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  collection,  which  is  in  about 
sixty  volumes,  comprises  not  only  the  pub¬ 
lished  works  of  Brizard,  such  as  his  ‘  Massacre 
de  la  Saint-Barth61emy,’  ‘  £lloge  de  I’Abb^ 
Mably,’  and  ‘  L’Amour  de  Henri  IV.  pour  les 
\  Lettres,’  but  various  others  which  have  n^t  yet 

seen  the  light,  owing,  perhaps,  to  the  troubles 
of  the  time  in  which  they  were  written. 
Among  these  'unpublished  works  are  ment  ion- 
ed  an  extensive  history  of  the  reign  of  Louis 
XL,  a  sketch  of  thehistoryof  Henry  IV.,  a 
literary  history  of  the  reign  of  Henry  IV., 
political  treatises,  historical  notes,  and  studies. 

On  the  15th  of  May  was  sold,  in  Paris,  by 
auction,  the  first  part  of  the  curious  library  of 
the  late  M.  Lucicn  de  Rosny,  father  of  the  emi- 
I  nent  Japanese  scholar.  It  was  rich  in  fine  and, 

above  all,  eccentric  bindings,  such  as  in  skins 
of  cat,  garnet  colored  and  buff,  crocodile,  mule, 
seal,  fur  of  the  Canadian  black  wolf,  royal 
tiger,  otter,  white  bear,  sole,  and  rattle-snake. 
The  legendary  human  skin  binding  is  alone 
wanting  in  the  list.  The  latter  reminds  the 
writer  of  a  visit  he  paid  some  thirty  years  ago 
to  the  Imperial  library  of  the  Hradschin  in 
Prag,  when  he  was  shown  an  excessively  rare 
MS.,  written  on  a  small  sheet  of  parchment 
by  the  celebrated  John  Zizka.  A  commercial 
traveller,  who  was  present,  remembering  that 
the  great  Hussite  leader  desired  that  after  his 
death  his  skin  should  be  used  for  a  drum,  to 
frighten  the  enemies  of  his  cause,  asked  if 
Zizka  really  wrote  on  his  own  skin. — A/Ae- 
Hitum. 

After  mentioning  that,  in  a  catalogue  of  a 
coming  sale  of  books,  there  figures  a  poem 
entitled  CkarUmagtu,  in  twenty-four  cantos,  by 
Lucien  Bonaparte,  a  French  journal  gives  a 
list  of  the  works  of  members  of  the  Bonaparte 
family.  Napoleon  I.  wrote  a  History  of  Corsica, 
in  two  volumes  ;  a  Discourse  on  the  Truths  and 
Sentiments  which  it  is  of  most  consequence  to 
know  ;  some  little-known  copies  of  verses, 
notably  a  fable  entitled  The  Dog,  the  Rabbit, 
and  the  Huntsman,  besides  his  letters,  procla¬ 
mations,  and  the  Memorial  of  Saint  Helena. 

Napoleon’s  elder  brother  Joseph  published 
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a  romance  entitled  Mo'ina,  or  Ike  Nun  of  Mont 
Cenis. 

Lucien's  works  were  Charlcmagru ;  la  Cyr- 
n/ide,  a  poem  in  twelve  cantos ;  Stelina,  or 
the  Indian  Tribe,  afterwards  reprinted  under 
the  title  of  LesTide’narcs. 

Louis  published  an  Essay  on  Versification  ;  a 
romance,  Mary,  or  the  Penalties  of  Love  ;  His¬ 
torical  Documents  beating  on  the  Government  of 
Holland ;  and  two  or  three  plays,  including 
Luetbee,  a  tragedy  in  five  acts,  and  Moliire’s 
r Avare  versified. 

The  Princess  Y6naidc,  daughter  of  Joseph 
and  wife  of  the  Prince  of  Canino,  translated 
Schiller. 

The  eldest  of  the  sons  of  Lucien  was  the 
author  of  a  work  on  the  Birds  of  North 
America ;  the  second,  Louis-Lucien,  is  well 
known,  and  highly  esteemed  in  England  as  a 
writer  on  philological  subjects  ;  Pierre-Napo- 
16on  published  a  translation  into  French  verse 
of  NiccoWno's  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  a  historical 
romance  in  Italian,  the  Rose  of  Castro.  Mdme. 
Rattazzi,  grand-daughter  of  Lucien,  has  pub¬ 
lished  several  romances,  beside  contributing 
to  a  great  number  of  periodicals.  Of  the  two 
sons  of  Louis,  the  elder,  who  died  in  1833,  had 
published  a  translation  of  Tacitus’  Agricola, 
a.nd  a  History  of  Elorcnce  ;  while  the  younger 
son,  the  late  Emperor  Napoleon  HI.,  occupied 
too  prominent  a  position  to  render  the  enume¬ 
ration  of  his  works  necessary  here. 
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Protection  fro.m  Yellow  Fever. — In  a 
Report  on  Yellow  Fever,  recently  published  in 
the  United  States,  it  is  shown  that  yellow  fe¬ 
ver  has  never  appeared  in  any  climate  at  the 
height  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  feet.  In 
the  island  of  Dominica,  a  hill-top  not  more 
than  fifteen  hundred  feet  high  is  always  healthy, 
even  when  the  fever  is  epidemic  at  its  base. 
In  San  Domingo,  similar  observations  have 
been  made.  The  highest  elevation  at  which 
yellow  fever  has  occurred  in  the  United 
States  is  four  hundred  and  sixty  feet,  in  Ar¬ 
kansas  ;  and  the  medical  men  of  this  country 
now  hold  that  the  stratum  of  air  infected  by 
the  poison  is  heavier  than  pure  air,  and  there¬ 
fore  sinks,  and  they  recommend  that  in  un¬ 
healthy  districts,  houses  and  hospitals  should 
be  built  on  tall  piles,  so  as  to  be  above  the  fe¬ 
ver  stratum.  But  where  hills  are  near  the  best 
remedy  will  be  to  carry  the  patients  up  to  a 
height  of  five  hundred  feet. 

Experlments  on  the  Brain. — A  case  is  re¬ 
corded  in  a  New  York  medical  journal  of  the 
destruction  of  one  hemisphere  of  the  brain 
without  disturbance  of  the  vital  functions  of 
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the  patient.  This  has  a  bearing  on  Dr.  Per¬ 
rier’s  experiments,  which  are  to  be  conti¬ 
nued  and  extended  ;  and  it  is  anticipated  that 
they  will  lead  to  an  important  result — namely, 
to  show  that  operations  on  the  brain  are  pos¬ 
sible.  Deaths  occur  from  tumo,rs  in  the  brain. 
If  a  hole  were  bored  in  the  skull,  and  the  tu¬ 
mor  extracted,  the  patient  might  live.  It  is 
an  operation  that  succeeds  with  sheep  ;  for 
in  some  northern  counties,  it  has  long  been 
the  practice  to  bore  a  hole  in  the  skull  of  a 
sheep  suffering  from  ‘  staggers,’  to  extract  the 
hydatids  which  occasion  the  malady,  and  so 
effect  a  cure.  The  value  of  Dr.  Perrier’s  ex¬ 
periments  will  be  largely  increased  if  he  suc¬ 
ceeds  in  demonstrating  that  pain  can  be  re¬ 
lieved,  or  life  saved,  hy  an  operation  on  the 
brain. 

A  New  Puel. — Mr.  Loiseau.of  Philadelphia, 
has  invented  a  machine  which,  with  the  help 
of  two  men,  will  produce  one  hundred  and  fif¬ 
ty  tons  of  artificial  fuel  in  a  day.  The  ma¬ 
terials  are  ninety-five  per  cent  of  coal-dust 
with  five  per  cent  of  clay,  sprinkled  during  the 
mixing  with  milk>  of  lime.  The  pasty  mass  is 
then  moulded  into  egg-shaped  lumps  ;  these 
are  dried  on  belts  of  wire  gauze,  are  dipped 
into  a  solution  of  resin  and  benzine,  to  render 
them  damp-proof,  and  are  ready  for  the  mar¬ 
ket.  In  this  way  it  is  hoped  a  means  of  utiliz¬ 
ing  the  prodigious  heaps  of  coal-dust  at  the 
Pennsylvania  mines  has  been  discovered. 

Novel  Applications  of  the  Sand-Blast. 
— The  Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers 
at  one  of  their  recent  meetings  discussed 
the  Sand-blast  and  its  applications,  especi¬ 
ally  in  the  cutting  of  stone.  Prom  the  paper 
read  at  that  meeting,  we  learn  that  this  inven¬ 
tion  is  likely  to  prove  much  more  important 
as  a  mechanical  appliance  than  could  have 
been  imagined.  Common  quartz  sand,  driven 
with  a  sufficiently  high  velocity, will  cut  wood, 
slate,  marble,  glass,  iron,  and  the  hardest 
steel  ;  indeed,  there  scarcely  seems  to  be  a  li¬ 
mit  to  its  power.  Corundum,  even,  can  be  cut 
,  by  quartz  sand  ;  and  quartz  can  be  cut  by  a 
jet  of  small  lead  shot,  or  globules  of  cast  iron. 
Steam  or  compressed  air  can  be  used  for  the 
blast,  and  if  the  steam  is  at  a  pressure  of  four 
hundred  pounds  to  the  square  inch  or  more, 
it  will  do  more  and  better  work  than  at  a  low¬ 
er  pressure.  The  force  of  the  streatn  may  be 
judged  of  from  the  fact,  that  a  dull  red  light  is 
seen  around  the  spot  where  the  sand  strikes 
the  stone.  In  finishing  the  surface  of  dressed 
stone,  or  in  cleaning  down  a  house-front,  in 
smoothing  metallic  surfaces,  removing  rust, 
and  especially  in  hollows,  bends,  and  other 
irregularities,  the  sand  blast  will  prove  singu¬ 
larly  serviceable.  It  can  also  be  used  for  bor¬ 
ing  deep  holes  in  stone  or  other  hard  sub¬ 


stances.  In  the  engraving  or  grinding  of  glass 
or  porcelain,  the  air  blast  is  better  than  steam, 
as  it  does  not  wet  the  surface. 

In  hydraulic  mining,  a  jet  of  water  can  be 
employed  charged  with  pebbles  or  stones,  and 
the  penetrating  and  dislocating  effect  of  the 
combined  fluid  and  solid  is  surprising.  This 
would  be  useful  in  tunnelling,  and  obviate 
the  risk  of  explosions,  and  the  disturbance  of 
superincumbent  rock. 

Tyndall’s  Piremen’s  Respirator. — When 
Professor  Tyndall  goes  away  to  the  mountains 
it  is  a  sign  that  the  holiday  season  is  not  far 
off.  This  year  he  has  gone  earlier  than  usual 
in  order  that,  in  the  quiei  of  some  Alpine 
height,  he  may  prepare  the  address  which  he 
will  have  to  deliver  to  the  British  Association 
meeting  at  Belfast  in  August  next.  Mean¬ 
while  his  paper  on  the  Transmission  of  Sound 
will  be  published  in  the  Philosophical  Transac¬ 
tions,  and  all  whe  take  an  interest  in  the  sub¬ 
ject  will  have  opportunity  to  discuss  it,  and 
test  its  conclusions  at  pleasure.  In  another 
paper,  the  learned  professor  gave  an  account 
to  the  Royal  Society  of  experiments  with  a 
fireman’s  respirator.  We  mentioned,  some 
time  ago,  that  Dr.  Tyndall  had  invented  a 
respirator  to  be  used  among  smoke  ;  but  ex¬ 
perience  proved,  that  though  cotton-wool 
would  keep  out  the  material  particles  of  the 
smoke,  it  would  not  keep  out  the  suffocating 
gases.  This  difficulty  has  now  been  overcome 
by  combining  with  the  wool  a  respirator  of  the 
kind  invented  by  Dr.  Stenhouse,  which,  being 
charged  with  animal  charcoal,  effectually  neu¬ 
tralises  the  noxious  gases.  With  one  of  these 
combined  respirators  fitted  to  a  fireman’s  mask 
Dr.  Tyndall  remained  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
in  an  atmosphere  of  dense  smoke  unharmed. 
In  most  instances  fifteen  minutes  would  more 
than  suffice  for  the  rescue  of  persons  or  prop¬ 
erty  from  a  burning  house  ;  hence  we  may 
conclude  that  the  new  mask  and  respirator  are 
quite  successful. 

Antidote  to  Poisoning — The  experiments 
made  by  Professor  Binz,  of  Bonn,  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  effect  of  alcohol  on  animals,  are  re¬ 
garded  as  of  much  importance,  inasmuch  as 
he  seems  to  have  discovered  the  reasons  why 
alcoholic  stimulants  are  so  useful  in  cases  of 
snake-poisoning.  He  found  that  when  de¬ 
composed  blood  was  introduced  into  the  veins 
of  the  living  animal  all  the  symptoms  of  putrid 
fever  were  shown,  the  temperature  increasing 
until  death  ensued.  Alcohol,  it  is  stated,  re¬ 
duced  the  heat  and  retarded  the  putrid  process, 
increasing  the  action  of  the  heart — precisely 
the  effect  of  alcoholic  stimulants,  it  is  said, 
when  administered  in  case  of  rattlesnake  poi¬ 
soning. 
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Mode  of  Occurrf.nce  of  the  South  Afri¬ 
can  Diamonds. —  A  paper  was  read  on  the 
mode  of  occurrence  of  the  South  African 
diamonds,  before  the  Geological  Society  of 
London,  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Dunn,  and  is  published 
in  the  “  Geological  Magazine” ^January,  1874). 
In  this  the  author  stated  that  the  diamonds  of 
South  Africa  occur  in  peculiar  circular  areas, 
which  he  regards  as  “  pipes,”  which  formerly 
constituted  the  connection  between  molten 
matter  below  and  surface  volcanoes.  The 
surrounding  country  consists  of  horizontal 
shales,  through  which,  these  pipes  ascend 
nearly  vertically,  bending  upwards  the  edges  of 
the  shales  at  the  contact.  The  rock  occupying 
these  pipes  was  regarded  by  the  author  as  pro¬ 
bably  gabbro,  although  in  a  very  altered  con¬ 
dition.  Intercalated  between  the  shale  beds 
there  arc  sheets  of  dolerite,  &c.,  and  dykes  of 
the  same  rocks  also  intersect  the  shales  at  fre¬ 
quent  intervals.  Within  the  pipes  there  are 
unaltered  nodules  of  the  same  dolerite.  With 
regard  to  the  relation  of  the  diamonds  to  the 
rock  of  the  pipes  in  which  they  are  found,  the 
author  stated  that  he  thought  it  probable  that 
the  latter  was  only  the  agent  in  bringing  them 
to  the  surface,  a  large  proportion  of  the  dia¬ 
monds  found  consisting  of  fragments.  At  the 
same  time  he  remarked  that  each  pipe  furnish¬ 
ed  diamonds  of  a  different  character  from 
those  found_in  other  pipes. 

Glue  as  a  Healing  Agent. — Mr.  E.  P.,  a 
correspondent  of  the  Scientific  American,  adds 
his  testimony  to  that  of  Mr.  J.  A.  Field,  as  to 
the  value  of  using  glue  for  healing  cuts,  bruis¬ 
es,  &c.  He  says,  “  I  have  used  glue  for  this 
purpose  for  the  last  twenty-two  years,  mostly 
in  the  cabinet  shop,  and  never  employ  anything 
else.  I  have  received  many  severe  cuts  and 
bruises,  and  never  lost  any  time  to  speak  of. 
Often  a  piece  |of  thin  clothes  sufficient  after 
gluing  over  the  wound.  I  use  the  best  import¬ 
ed  glue.  1  never  took  cold  in  a  wound  yet, 
and  it  is  the  most  speedy  healing  agent  I  ever 
employed.  Last  autumn  an  acquaintance  of 
mine  came  in  the  shop  with  his  hand  all  bun¬ 
dled  up.  He  had  received  a  severe  bruise  on 
the  back  of  his  hand,  and  took  cold  in  it,  and  it 
was  badly  inflamed.  I  spread '.a  glue  plaster 
over  the  wound,  and  bound  a  moistened  cloth 
over  to  keep  the  glue  from  becoming  dry.  In 
one  week  his  hand  was  entirely  well.” 

Ichthyological  Discovery. — A  very  inte¬ 
resting  ichthyological  discovery  has  lately 
been  made  by  Professor  Steenstrup,  of  Copen¬ 
hagen.  He  finds  that  certain  comblike  bodies, 
which  have  been  supposed  to  be  appendages 
of  the  skin  of  certain  sharks,  are  really  sifting 
organs  appended  to  the  interior  of  the  gill- 
apertures  of  the  Basking  Shark,  and  he  infers 
that  this  fish,  the  largest  shark  of  the  northern 


regions,  which  attains  a  length  of  thirty-five 
feet  or  more,  lives,  like  the  still  more  gigan¬ 
tic  whales,  upon  the  bodies  of  small  marine 
animals  strained  from  the  water  by  these  pecu¬ 
liar  fringes.  The  ver)'  fine  rays  composing  the 
fringes  are  five  or  six  inches  long,  and  were 
some  years  ago  shown  by  Professor  Hannover 
to  consist  of  dentine,  so  that  each  of  them  may 
be  regarded  as  to  a  certain  extent  the  analogue 
of  a  tooth.  It  is  remarkable  that  Bishop  Gun- 
nerus,  who  originally  described  the  Basking 
Shark  {Seiackus  maximus),  and  regarded  it  as 
the  fish  that  swallowed  the  prophet  Jonah,  no¬ 
ticed  the  existence  of  these  branchial  sieves 
more  than  a  century  ago  ;  but  although  some 
subsequent  writers  (such  as  Low,  Pennant, 
Mitchell,  and  Foulis)  have  mentioned  them, 
no  one,  except  perhaps  Gunnerus  himself, 
seems  to  have  recognised  their  importance  in 
the  economy  of  the  fish.  The  late  Sir  Andrew 
Smith,  however,  describes  the  occurrence  of  a 
similar  structure  in  his  Rhinodon  typicus  (“  the 
largest  of  living  animals,”  according  to  Dr. 
Perceval  Wright,  “the  north  whale  excepted”), 
a  near  ally  of  the  Basking  Shark,  who  inhabits 
the  Indian  Ocean.  Low  states  that  the  sto¬ 
mach  of  a  specimen  examined  by  him  “  was 
full  of  a  red  stuff,  like  bruised  crabs  or  the  roe 
of  the  sea-urchin,”  but  he  could  find  no  frag¬ 
ments  of  fish  in  it.  It  is  very  curious  to  find 
these  monsters  of  the  deep  depending  for  their 
subsistence  on  creatures  whose  minuteness 
presents  such  an  absolute  contrast  to  their  own 
gigantic  bulk. 

Duration  of  the  Germinating  Power  of 
Seeds. — The  figures  indicate  the  number  of 
years  in  each  case,  in  which  the  seeds  may  be 
depended  upon  as  preserving  their  vitality 
or  power  of  growth  ;  although,  in  most  cases, 
they  must  not  be  considered  a  minimum  of 
limitation.  They  represent  the  periods  of  time 
after  which  the  various  seeds  mentioned  have 
been  found  perfectly  good,  and  may  be  of  some 
use  as  a  guide  to  those  who  are  uncertain 
whether  to  throw  away  or  sow  old  packets  of 
seeds  : — Seed  of  artichoke  (Globe)  lasts  good 
for  5  years  ;  asparagus,  4  ;  basella,  3  ;  basil,  6  ; 
beans  (garden),  6 ;  beans  (French),  2  to  3  ;  beet, 
5  ;  burnet,  2  ;  cabbage,  5  ;  cardoon,  7  ;  carrot, 
4  ;  cauliflower,  5  ;  celery,  7  ;  chervil,  2  ;  chi¬ 
cory,  8  ;  corn  salad,  4 ;  cress  (garden),  5  ;  cress 
(water),  4  ;  cucumber,  5  ;  dandelion,  i  ;  egg¬ 
plant,  7  ;  endive,  8 ;  fennel,  6 ;  gourds,  5  ; 
leeks,  2  ;  lettuce,  5  ;  maize,  2  ;  melon,  5  ;  mus¬ 
tard,  5  ;  nasturtium,  5  ;  onions,  2  to  3  ;  onions 
(Welsh),  2  ;  orache,  i ;  parsnip,  i  ;  parsley,  3  ; 
peas,  4  to  5  ;  pepper  (long),  4  ;  potatoes,  4  ; 
purslane,  8 ;  radish,  5  ;  rampion,  5  ;  rhubarb, 
3  ;  salsify,  2  ;  savor)’,  3  ;  scorzonera,  2  ;  sorrel, 
2 ;  spinach,  5  ;  spinach  (New  Zealand),  5  ; 
strawberry,  8  ;  thyme,  2  to  3  ;  tomato,  5  ;  and 
turnip,  S. 
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Spanish  Shopkeepkrs. — In  a  Spanish  town 
the  shops,  except  those  of  very  recent  date, 
are  by  no  means  pretentious,  and  it  frequently 
happens  that  the  best  articles  will  be  found  in 
some  pokey  little  shop  in  a  narrow  back  street. 
The  keeper  of  such  a  shop  is  often  worth  ;^io,- 
ooo  or  ^20,000,  but  still  he  will  sit  there  all 
day  and  haggle  with  the  meanest  customer 
over  a  fewcuartos  ;  but  should  you  chance  to 
meet  the  same  man  out  of  his  shop,  either  on 
the  boulevard  or  at  the  theatre,  you  would 
hardly  recognise  him,  and  his  familiarity 
would  considerably  surprise  you,  as  he  shook 
your  hand  and  conversed  with  you  on  the 
passing  events  of  the  day,  taking  particular 
care  to  inquire  gll  about  your  affairs,  and  anx* 
ious  to  learn  the  minutest  details  of  your  dai¬ 
ly  life.  The  more  imposing  shops  are  gene¬ 
rally  kept  by  a  rather  superior,  though  often 
poorer  class.  The  young  man,  who  here 
serves  vou  in  the  morning,  will  claim  yourap- 
quaintance  in  the  evening  at  the  club,  and 
challenge  you  to  a  game  of  billiards  or  cards  ; 
and  you  will  find  him  on  a  footing  of  perfect 
equality  with  the  merchants,  officers,  and  oth¬ 
ers  that  compose  the  upper  classes.  This  is 
one  of  the  most  striking  peculiarities  in  North 
Spanish  life,  and  seems  at  first  hardly  to  agree 
with  one's  notions  of  Spanish  pride  ;  yet  this 
very  pride  explains  the  anomaly,  for  it  is  from 
the  idea  of  his  own  nobility,  inherent  in  the 
breast  of  every  Northern  Spaniard,  that  this 
feeling  of  equality  springs. —  I'iuaya.  Life  in 
the  Land  cf  the  Carlists. 

The  Dawn  of  Creation  in  the  far  East. 
— The  theogony  of  the  Japanese,  as  we  have 
said,  bears  a  strong  and  a  family  likeness 
to  that  of  the  Greeks.  The  Sintoo  creed,  or 
more  correctly  speaking  the  Kami-nomitsi 
creed,  held  that  the  world  was  originally  Cha¬ 
os  ;  and  thence  sprang  Earth  and  the  Plain- 
of-High-Heaven,  almost  corresponding  to 
Gxa  and  her  son-husband  Uranus,  and  a  la¬ 
ter  god,  the  Architect-of-the-Heavenly-Vault,  a 
sort  of  divine  Ghiberti,  and  in  attributes  sug¬ 
gestive  of  Hyperion  the  luminous  expanse, 
though  not  like  Hyperion  in  being  the  imme¬ 
diate  parent  of  the  Dawn  and  of  the  Sun 
and  Moon.  From  the  Plain-of-High-Heaven 
sprang  three  self-created  divinities:  who,  in 
conjunction  with  Earth  and  the  Architect-of- 
the-Heavenly-VauIt,  constituted  the  first  re¬ 
cognised  divinities  of  Heaven.  The  deity 
Earth,  or  more  properly  the  God-of-the-Beau- 
tiful-Reedbud,  came  into  existence,  as  did  al¬ 
so  the  Architect-of-the-Vault-of-Heaven,  on 
the  separation  of  the  Earth  from  the  firmament, 
the  Japanese  stor)*  of  creation  somewhat  fol¬ 
lowing  the  Bible  narrative  in  this  particular. 


The  idea  of  the  Earth  too,  even  to  a  later  peri¬ 
od,  was  that  of  something  “  without  form  and 
void,"  for  from  the  Earth  god  came,  by  devel¬ 
opment,  the  God  of-the-Firm-Land,  the  east¬ 
ern  lapctus,  and  this  god  had  two  children, 
also  gods,  tha  story  so  far  following  the 
Greek  one  as  to  point  to  the  union  of  lapctus, 
the  child  of  Uranus  and  (iara,  with  Clymene, 
the  daughter  of  Oceanus  and  Tethys,  the  off¬ 
spring  of  the  God -of-the-Firm-Land  answering 
to  Atlas  and  Prometheus,  the  large  mountain 
ranges.  The  God-of-the-Firm-Land  reigned 
over  the  unfinished  earth  for  millions  of  years, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  two  sons,  who 
each  reigned  for  a  similarly  lengthy  period  ; 
a  myth  that  embraces  geological  facts  which 
have  been  recognised  by  scientific  men  in  the 
West  during  a  few  recent  generations  only. 
A  host  of  gods  followed  these,  constituting 
the  Seven  dynasties  of  Heaven.  To  this  stage 
of  the  mythology  the  great  essential  of  poetry, 
to  wit.  Love,  has  been  totally  and  conspicu¬ 
ously  absent.  There  is  no  hint  of  love  be¬ 
tween  the  Plain-of-Heaven  and  Earth,  or  be¬ 
tween  the  Architect-of-Heaven  and  Earth  ; 
but  the  virgin  Earth,  the  immaculate  Reed- 
bud,  unloved  and  unloving,  brings  forth  sim¬ 
ply  by  development.  But  the  warm  loving 
nature,  the  capacity  for  sweet  pain,  and  the 
tender  wooing  are  all  contained  in  the  last  re¬ 
presentative  of  the  Seven  dynasties,  in  Iza-na- 
gino-mikoto,  who,  by  his  bride,  became  the 
father  of  Japan  ;  the  egotistical  element  ap¬ 
pearing  here  for  japan  became  the  centre  or 
nucleus  of  all  other  countries.  Besides  Japan 
Iza-na-gino  mikoto  had  other  children,  mil¬ 
lions  of  gods  for  the  development  of  the  coun¬ 
tries,  and  the  Sun  and  the  Moon,  and  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  material  things  ;  these  last,  of  course, 
being  subordinate  to  the  greater  gods,  such  as 
the  Sun  and  the  Moon.  In  course  of  time  the 
soul  of  man  was  deemed  the  equal  of  the  Ka¬ 
mi,  spirit  or  genius,  of  the  elements  of  mate¬ 
rial  things  ;  and  so  the  value  of  the  soul  being 
appreciated  there  arose  the  necessity  for  a 
spiritual  ministry,  a  priesthood.  The  priests 
became  the  Kaminusi,  that  is  to  say,  the  min¬ 
isters  of  spirits  ;  a  beautiful  idea  which  was 
fully  and  perfectly  exemplified  in  the  com¬ 
mand,  “  Let  him  that  is  greatest  among  you  be 
your  minister,”  your  servant.  In  Iza-na-gino- 
mikoto  and  his  bride  is  discovered  a  striking 
resemblance  to  Jupiter  and  Juno  ;  and  in  the 
millions  of  gods  and  the  elements  of  material 
things  can  be  discerned  the  numerous  off¬ 
springs  of  Jupiter  in  their  intellectual  or  phy¬ 
sical  signification-,  such,  for  instance,  as  Hebe, 
health  ;  Latona,  proficiency  ;  Minerva,  prac¬ 
tical  wisdom  ;  Irene,  peace  ;  Eunomia,  good 
order  ;  Urania,  astronomy  ;  Polyhymnia,  har¬ 
mony,  &c.  ;  Proserpine,  the  fruit-producing 
principle  ;  and  Mercury,  commerce  ;  and  from 
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the  union  of  Jupiter  with  diflerent  portions 
of  the  earth,  heroes  and  judges. — St.  James's 
Magatine. 

The  Ring  Finger. — We  have  aiready^notic- 
ed  the  mode  of  procedure  adopted  by  bride¬ 
grooms  in  placing  the  ring  upon  the  fourth 
linger  of  the  left  hand.  Though  it  was  reach¬ 
ed  simultaneously  with  the  concluding 
‘‘  Amen,”  a  far  weightier  reason  prevailed  with 
many  of  our  forefathers  for  selecting  this  lin¬ 
ger  to  bear  the  matrimonial  token.  “  The 
finger  on  which  the  ring  is  to  be  worn  is  the 
fourth  linger  of  the  left  hand,  next  to  the  little 
linger  ;  because  by  the  received  opinion  of  the 
learned  and  experienced  in  ripping  up  and 
anatomizing  men's  bodies,  there  is  a  vein  of 
blood,  which  passeth  from  the  fourth  finger  in¬ 
to  the  heart,  called  vena  amotis.  Love’s  vein  ; 
and  so  the  wearing  of  the  ring  on  that  finger 
signifieth  that  the  love  should  not  be  vain  or 
fained,  but  that  as  they  did  give  hands  each  to 
the  other,  so  likewise  they  should  give  hearts 
also,  whereunto  that  vein  extended.” — “Swin¬ 
burne’s  Treatise  of  Spousals.”  This  idea 
seems  to  have  arisen  in  Egypt  as  early  as  the 
second  century.  Appian,  an  Alexandrian 
historian,  says  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  ana¬ 
tomists  of  Egypt,  "  a  certain  most  delicate 
nerve”  passed  from  the  ring  finger  to  the  heart.' 
Hut  the  staunchest  upholder  of  this  theory 
was  Lxvinus  Lemnius,  a  celebrated  sage  of 
Zealand,  who  lived  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
In  his  medical  practice  he  had  often  taken 
advantage  of  this  connecting  artery  to  j^store 
fainting  women  to  consciousness.  “  The  small 
artery  is  stretched  forth  from  the  heart  unto 
this  finger,  the  motion  whereof  you  may  per¬ 
ceive  evidently  in  all  that  affects  the  heart  in 
women,  by  the  touch  of  your  forefinger.  I 
used  to  raise  such  as  are  fallen  into  a  swoon 
by  pinching  this  joint,  and  by  rubbing  the  ring 
of  gold  with  a  little  saffron  ;  for,  by  this,  a  re¬ 
storing  force  that  is  in  it  passeth  to  the  heart, 
and  refresheth  the  fountain  of  life,  unto  which 
this  finger  is  joined.  Wherefore  antiquity 
thought  fit  to  compass  it  about  with  gold.”  He 
also  states  that  this  finger  was  termed  “  medi- 
cus,”  since,  if  any  venom  entered  it,  notice  was 
given  to  the  heart  before  it  was  too  late  to 
use  an  antidote.  The  gout,  also,  never  afflict¬ 
ed  this  finger  until  the  attack  had  assumed  a 
fatal  character.  This  he  had  observed  in  Gal¬ 
lia  Belgica,  the  land  par  excellence  of  podagral 
sufferers,  no  Belgian,  however  long  his  expe¬ 
rience  of  gout  may  have  been,  ever  suffering 
in  this  finger  till  death  was  nigh  at  hand. — Ca¬ 
nadian  Monthly. 

Louts  IX. — This  saint,  the  very  type  of  roy¬ 
al  monks  and  devotees,  was  ten  years  old 
when  on  the  death  of  his  father,  Louis  VIIL, 


he  succeeded  to  the  throne.  By  his  mother, 
Blanche  of  Castile,  the  regent  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  the  child  was  brought  up  with  a  strict¬ 
ness  to  which  he  answered  with  unbounded 
docility.  In  his  early  youth  the  beauty  of 
some  fair  maidens  drew  from  him  a  glance  ex¬ 
pressive  of  some  admiration  ;  his  mother  told 
him  that  she  would  rather  see  him  dead  than 
that  he  should  entertain  even  a  sinful  thought. 
His  own  will  would  have  led  him  to  assume 
the  obligations  of  the  cloister  ;  but  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  State  demanded  his  marriage,  and 
his  wife,  Margaret  of  Provence,  passed  with 
her  husband  under  the  rigid  discipline  of  the 
queen-mother.  His  severity  to  himself  grew 
with  his'  years.  At  night  he  would  rise 
from  his  bed  and  pace  his  chamber  in  the 
coldest  season.  A  shift  of  the  coarsest  hair¬ 
cloth  worn  next  to  his  skin  furnished  a  desira¬ 
ble  torture.  Fruit  he  tasted  only  once  in  the 
year.^  On  Fridays  he  never  changed  his  dress 
and  never  laughed.  The  iron  chain  scourges 
which  he  carried  at  his  waist  in  an  ivory  case 
drew  blood  from  his  shoulders  once  every 
week  of  the  year,  and  thrice  in  every  week 
during  Lent.  He  would  walk  for  miles  to 
distant  churches  wearing  shoes  without  soles. 
He  would  scarcely  content  himself  with  two, 
three,  and  even  four  .naasses  a  day  ;  and  if  he 
made  a  journey  his  chaplain  recited  the  offi¬ 
ces  on  the  road.  Even  monks  tried  to  check 
an  asceticism  almost  exceeding  that  which 
was  demanded  by  the  rules  of  Benedict,  Dom¬ 
inic,  or  Francis  ;  the  king  asked  whether  he 
would  have  incurred  the  same  rebuke  had  he 
spent  twice  as  much  time  in  hawking  and  dic¬ 
ing.  No  reproach,  no  sarcasm,  no  insult  could 
disturb  the  serenity  ofhis  humble  soul.  “You 
are  not  a  king  of  France,"  exclaimed  a  wo¬ 
man  who  was  pleading  her  cause  before  him  ; 
“you  are  a  king  only  of  priests  and  monks. 
It  is  a  pity  that  you  are  king  of  France.  You 
ought  to  be  turned  out.”  “  You  speak  tru¬ 
ly,”  answered  Louis.  “  It  has  pleased  God  to 
make  me  king ;  it  had  been  well  had  He  chosen 
some  one  better  able  to  govern  this  kingdom 
rightly.”  The  woman  was  sent  away  with  a 
gift  of  money  ;  and  money  was  a  thing  on 
which  the  king  set  little  store,  and  which  he 
seldom  needed  except  for  the  purchase  of  re¬ 
lics.  Here  his  avarice  was  unbounded;  and 
we  have  seen  him  paying  the  enormous  sum 
of  10,000  silver  marks  for  the  “  genuine  crown 
of  thorns”  preserved  in  the  church  of  Sancta 
Sophia. —  The  Crusades.  By  George  W. Cox.  M.A. 

Religion  and  Architecture. — The  outside 
form  of  every  Gothic  cathedral  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  imperfect  if  it  does  not  culminate  in 
something  pyramidal.  The  especial  want  of 
all  Greek  and  Roman  buildings  with  which  we 
are  acquainted  is  the  absence — save  in  a  few 
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and  unimportant  cases — of  the  pyramidal  form. 
The  Egyptians  knew  at  least  the  worth  of  the 
obelisk :  but  the  Greeks  and  Romans  hardly 
knew  even  that :  their  buildings  are  flat-top¬ 
ped.  Their  builders  were  contented  with  the 
earth  as  it  was.  There  was  a  great  truth  in¬ 
volved  in  that ;  which  I  am  the  last  to  deny. 
But  religions  which,  like  the  Buddhist  or  the 
Christian,  nurse  a  noble  self-discontent,  are 
sure  to  adopt  sooner  or  later  an  upward  and 
aspiring  form  of  building.  It  is  not  merely 
that,  fancying  heaven  to  be  above  earth,  they 
point  towards  heaven.  There  is  a  deeper  nat¬ 
ural  language'in  the  pyramidal  form  of  a  grow¬ 
ing  tree.  It  s^mibolises  growth,  or  the  desire 
of  growth.  The  Norman  tower  does  nothing 
of  the  kind.  It  does  not  aspire  to  grow. 
Look — I  mention  an  instance  with  which  I  am 
most  familiar — at  the  Norman  tower  of  Bury 
St.  Edmund’s.  It  is  graceful — awful,  if  you 
will — but  there  is  no  aspiration  in  it.  It  is 
stately:  but  self-content.  Its  horizontal  cour¬ 
ses  ;  circular  arches  ;  above  all,  its  flat  sky-line, 
seem  to  have  risen  enough  ;  and  wish  to  rise 
no  higher.  For  it  has  no  touch  of  that  unrest 
of  soul,  which  is  expressed  by  the  spire,  and 
still  more  by  the  compound  spire,  with  its  pin¬ 
nacles,  crockets,  tinials,  which  are  firiials  only 
in  name  ;  for  they  do  not  finish,  and  are  really 
terminal  buds,  as  it  were,  longing  to  open 
and  grow  upward,  even  as  the  crockets  are 
bracts  and  leaves  thrown  off  as  the  shoot  has 
grown — Health  and  Education.  By  the  Rev.  C. 
Kingsley. 

Napoleon  I.  at  Malmaison. — In  1801  Mal- 
maison  was  full  of  merry  people.  Saint  Cloud 
and  Fontainebleau  had  not  overshadowed  the 
little  property  which  Napoleon,  in  his  simpler 
days,  had  calculated  might  be  made  to  yield 
8,000  francs  a  year,  including  the  sale  of  the 
vegetables.  It  was  the  home  of  a  happy  family 
blessed  with  hosts  of  friends,  and  giving  wel¬ 
come  to  the  best  company  left  in  France  in  the 
holiday  hours  at  the  end  of  each  week.  Then, 
in  the  grounds,  with  the  week’s  State-work 
done,  Napoleon  and  Hortense  would  lead  off 
the  game  of  prisoner’s  base,  with  renowned 
generals  and  captains  in  their  wake.  The  gra¬ 
ver  persons  would  sit  round  with  Josephine 
and  give  judgment  on  the  fray.  An  eye-wit¬ 
ness  of  the  Sans  Souci  romps  has  described 
Napoleon  throwing  himself  heart  and  soul  into 
the  fun,  and  rolling  upon  the  ground  in  a  fit  of 
laughter  before  giving  himself  up  to  the  enemy ; 
while  Hortense,  full  of  audacity  and  cunning 
in  feints,  continued  to  baffle  her  pursuers.  In 
the  exchange  of  prisoners  two  enemies  were 
insisted  upon  for  the  conqueror  of  Marengo, 
but  three  for  Mademoiselle  de  Beauhamais. — 
The  Ufe  of  Napoleon  III.  By  Blanchard  fer. 
raid. 


Courage  and  Self-control. — Of  students 
who  begin  a  term  with  high  aims,  how  many 
year  after  year  fail  to  fulfil  them,  not  from  want 
of  ability  or  opportunity,  but  from  want  of  re¬ 
solution  !  The  poet  Cowper  was  once  consult¬ 
ed  by  his  friend,  Mr.  Unwin,  about  some  man’s 
character.  “  All  I  know,”  he  wrote,  “  about 
him  is,  that  I  saw  him  once  clap  his  two  hands 
upon  a  rail,  meaning  to  leap  over  it ;  but  he 
did  not  think  the  attempt  a  safe  one,  and  so 
took  them  off  again.”  This  storj-  typifies  the 
career  of  not  a  few  who  promised  something 
better.  Let  me  counsel  you  to  keep  your  hand 
upon  the  rail,  even  if  you  fail  to  clear  it  at  the 
first  leap,  or,  at  all  events,  only  to  remove  it 
in  order  to  trj’  a  humbler  height.  You  are 
often  exhorted  to  aim  high  that  you  may  se¬ 
cure  a  lower  mark — 

“  Who  aimcth  at  the  sky. 

Shoots  higher  much  than  he  that  means  a  tree.'’ 

But  I  am  not  sure  that  it  is  not  wiser  to  se¬ 
lect  for  the  immediate  mark,  however  ambi-- 
tious  your  ultimate  hopes  may  be,  something 
fairly  within  your  power,  and  pertinaciously 
to  strive  until  you  hit  it. — Essays  and  Addresses. 
By  Professors  and  Lecturers  of  the  Owens  Col- 
lege. 

THISTLEDOWN. 

(an  ENGLISH  Rl-EAL  CUSTOM.) 

Long  ago, — a  little  girl. 

Smooth  of  cheek  and  dark  of  curl. 

Like  my  daughter's  nearly, — 

1  gather'd  for  my  bridal  bed 
Many  a  hoary  thistle-head 
Before  the  flying  tufts  were  shed. 

And  saved  them  up  so  dearly. 

O  the  happy  days  and  dreams  ! 

Endless  Present, — lit  with  gleams 
Of  a  wondrous  Future  ! 

Day,  and  week,  and  month,  and  year. 

Glide, — and  what  know  you,  my  dear  ? 

And  what  know  I  ?  O  little  sphere 
Of  every  mortal  creature  ! 

Life  has  pleasure,  life  has  pain. 

Passing,  not  to'come  again. 

Blackest  hours  and  brightest. 

Time  takes  all  things,  all  must  go  ; 

Byegones  vanish— is  it  so  f 
Gone  and  lost  for  ever  ? — No  ! 

Not  the  least  and  lightest. 

In  Age  we  laugh  at  dreams  of  Youth. 

Are  Age’s  dreams  more  like  the  truth  ? 

And  what  is  life  but  feeling  ? 

The  world  is  something,  none  can  doubt. 

But  no  one  finds  its  secret  out. 

To  childhood,  and  to  souls  devout. 

Comes  the  best  revealing. 

Gay  at  heart  are  you,  my  child. 

Gathering  downy  thistles  wild  ; 

Cares  nor  fears  oppress  thee ; 

Gathering  up,  for  joy,  for  moan. 

When  all  these  autumns,  too,  are  flown. 

The  bed  that  you  must  lie  upon. 

— God  protect  and  bless  thee  I 


W.  A. 


